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THE DEMOCRATIC MONARCHY 


G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


OD save the Queen!’ What happy memories are evoked among us 
of the older generation, by the return of this once familiar form! 

How strangely familiar, indeed, it sounds in the ears of those who 
grew up in those remote Victorian days. How difficult it was, in the early 
years of the century, to give the National Anthem a male variation, or to 
remember that one’s father’s friend was no longer a Queen’s Counsel. It 
seems almost incredible that we have now known five successive generations 
on the throne, and that our present Sovereign is the great-great-grand- 
daughter of her nearest female predecessor. 

The fact of happiest augury, however, is one which could hardly have 
been hoped for by anyone who could have foreseen in the dawn of the 
twentieth century the vast changes which were destined to affect almost all 
human relations throughout not only this country but most of the world. 
We have passed—or are still passing—through a terrific social and political 
revolution ; in some respects an elderly Victorian cannot help feeling the 


Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 


Yet, by a dispensation which would have struck the contemporaries of his 
childhood as paradoxical, each successive reign has seen the British mon- 
archy more firmly rooted in the affections of the nation, till it can now 
boast a strength and a prospect of permanence which no other form or 
institution of government can rival. 

Even more unexpectedly, this phenomenon is not confined to our own 
country, or even to the Commonwealth over which our Sovereign’s author- 
ity extends. It has been fashionable to find the clearest justification of the 
Crown in the tie with which it binds together the world-wide diversity of 
peoples who owe it loyalty. It is, as the late Lord Meston finely phrased it 
in this Journal on the occasion of a previous coronation, ‘the golden emblem 
which encircles and unites one-fourth of the human family’. This remains 
true, yet a glance at the outside world suggests that there too a monarchy 
which has adapted itself to democratic thought and practice has a strength 
and influence of which no rival system of government can be assured. We 
may perhaps accept credit as the designers of the model: an American writer 
on constitutional questions has called the limited monarchy ‘England’s 
greatest contribution to politics in modern times’. Yet other countries 
which have had the wisdom to follow the British example have found, even 
where the element of overseas Empire is almost wholly absent, that such a 
monarchy can survive storms which have swept most rival systems away. 
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Among the States of north western Europe—the region in which true de- 
mocracy is most fully understood and acclimatized—monarchy is flourish- 
ing almost everywhere, the French Republic forming, indeed, the sole ex- 
ception. It is found in each of the three Scandinavian countries, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden; also in Holland and Belgium: and the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg has, apart from the actual title of its ruler, the same 
essential characteristics of government. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, such a development would 
have seemed hardly possible. By the adherents and opponents of both, 
monarchy and democracy were then regarded as antithetical conceptions, 
Largely owing to the precedents set in France and in America, the advo- 
cates of democracy were inevitably imbued with republican sympathies. 
It is true that in the United Kingdom republicanism had little popular 
support at any time; it was favoured by a limited body of intellectual 
theorists. Yet opposition to the monarchy was so far present that in 1808 
a British statesman could be extolled as one whose ‘strength had propped 
the tottering throne’, language which would seem today ludicrously in- 
appropriate. On the other side, democracy was very generally regarded as 
a danger to the Crown, and even as late as the year 1880 Queen Victoria 
could describe herself as ‘Liberal . . . but never Radical or Democratic’. 

But such reasoning, on both sides, completely overlooked what we now 
see to have been the most important consideration of all. The transfer of 
political power into the hands of a whole people really afforded the Crown 
an opportunity of enlisting an overwhelming body of new supporters, if it 
devoted itself to winning and deserving their sympathy and affection. The 
task of approaching them involved, no doubt, an enormous addition to the 
labours of royalty, but several contemporary factors combined to facilitate 
it. The spread of literacy created a popular press with a mass appeal, and 
this opportunity for extended contact has been followed, more recently, by 
the invention of the radio, which has opened still wider possibilities. At the 
same time, greatly improved means of communication have made rapid 
visits to all parts of the Kingdom—and even of the Commonwealth—prac- 
tically feasible. And the reduction, whether by law or established custom, 
in the independent powers of the Crown has removed all reasonable grounds 
for direct hostility to it. 

The importance of a more intimate contact with the mass of the people 
was quickly made apparent during the reign of Queen Victoria. In our 

country, with its deeply rooted veneration for tradition, where, when ac- 
quiescing in the most revolutionary changes, we love to preserve the forms 
of the past, as if reluctant to admit to ourselves that any change has 
occurred, the monarchy has never within human memory been in serious 
danger; but the one moment when criticism of the institution began to be 
heard was when, after her great bereavement, the Queen secluded herself 
from public appearances. That mistake has never since been repeated. 
Royalty in every place where democracy prevails has stepped from the re- 
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mote majesty of the palace to become the friend and comforter of its 
humblest subjects, visiting their homes and places of work, cultivating the 
closest mutual understanding and showing immediate personal sympathy 
in all their calamities whether in war or peace. What was formerly 


that fierce light which beats upon a throne 
And blackens every blot 


has been harnessed into an illumination concentrated on and irradiating its 
virtues. No public figure is nowadays so familiar to the whole nation as 
that of its Sovereign. The words which he—or she—speaks are not merely 
diffused through the press; the actual voice which utters them has become 
directly known to every home. It penetrates our Christmas gatherings with 
a message of sympathy and encouragement for that happy and united 
domestic life of which our own royal house has now through several reigns 
contributed so shining an example. Royalty has proved itself the friend 
and servant of its humblest subjects, and in doing so has exemplified the 
abiding truth of the precept—Whosoever will be great among you let him 
be your minister. 

The strain and the sacrifice of leisure involved have been enormous, but 
the effort has been amply repaid. Popular government has found a truly 
popular head. Of all forms or institutions of government, such a monarchy 
has become the one most fully entitled to be called democratic, for it rests 
on the support of the whole people, without distinction of class or party. A 
republican president, a prime minister, or a totalitarian dictator, can never 
really claim such universal and undivided support. To each of these, be- 
cause of their political associations, a considerable section of the population 
normally maintains an attitude of often acute hostility. The King or Queen 
alone reigns by practically unanimous consent. 

Such sovereignty becomes increasingly invulnerable. The British mon- 
archy is now so firmly rooted in the affections of the public that no one, 
however revolutionary his private sentiments, could venture to attack the 
institution without facing political suicide. On the contrary, all parties vie 
with one another in their efforts to promote the popularity of the Crown. 
And the same is true in other European democracies which appeared until 
comparatively recently to provide a more favourable soil for the growth of 
republican sentiment. Today the strength of the monarchy grows with the 
spread of democracy. 

It is less commonly recognized that this has conferred upon the 
Sovereign an immense accretion of real though latent power and influence. 
It may be a matter of some delicacy even to hint at this, since it is of the 
essence of this influence that it should be rarely used and hardly ever openly 
displayed: it is no doubt a salutary principle that ‘the Crown should be kept 
out of politics’. But it is advisable to call attention to it, since the only 
criticism which is sometimes whispered in the more ignorant sections of the 
community is based on the erroneous idea that the Crown has become an 
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obsolete luxury, the functions of which are purely ornamental. Actually, 
no one can read such a work as Mr Harold Nicolson’s Life of George v, or 
the letters and words of our late King included in Mr Churchill’s history of 
the second world war, without realizing how close a touch is constantly 
maintained by the Sovereign upon the course of public affairs, or how fully 
and responsibly are exercised the ‘three rights’ allowed to constitutional 
monarchy by Bagehot in his English Constitution: ‘the right to be consulted, 
the right to encourage, the right to warn’. Happily, in Britain, no further 
exercise of power or influence has hitherto been found necessary. But the 
example of a neighbouring country even more fundamentally democratic 
has demonstrated how vital a part the Sovereign may play in an emergency 
as the guardian of constitutional rights and practice. On at least two most 
critical occasions, following the German invasion of his country, that most 
scrupulously democratic ruler, King Haakon vir of Norway, directed the 
course of resistance to unconstitutional demands; first, when he rejected 
the German demand for the appointment of Quisling as Prime Minister, 
saying that though the decision must rest with his Ministers he would no 
longer continue King if the demand were accepted ; and later, by his digni- 
fied refusal of the request for his abdication put forward under enemy 
pressure by the Presidential Board of the Storting. Asa result, he achieved 
a degree of popularity to which it would be hard to find a parallel, re- 
established a temporarily shaken morale, and was generally recognized 
thereafter as the undisputed leader of the national resistance in Norway. 

Such occasions may be exceptional, but a glance at the recent history of 
Europe should convince us that circumstances may yet arise when it may 
be well for some politician to realize that, if he forces an issue between his 
Sovereign and himself, he will be confronted by a popularity vastly deeper 
and more permanent than any apparently conferred on himself by a transi- 
tory swing of the electoral pendulum. The power of the Crown may never 
be exercised, but it may none the less be salutary to recognize its latent 
reality. 


And therefore the coronation of our young and beloved Queen should 
not be regarded merely as an occasion for indulging the national taste for 
colourful pageantry. It is the solemn recognition and the religious conse- 
cration of a power of supreme importance, based more firmly than any 
other instrument of government on the united will of a free people, and 


capable of conferring on all of us incalculable blessings, so long as it is held | 


as a sacred trust from God—cui servire regnare est. 


June 1953 
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THE COMMONWEALTH AT THE 
QUEEN’S ACCESSION 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


HE nature of the Commonwealth, it goes almost without saying, is 

not easy to understand. Englishmen would be much disappointed 

if it were, for the incapacity of foreigners to comprehend the work- 
ing of British institutions is for them a source of unfailing satisfaction. 
The sort of tribute English people most cherish is that of the German com- 
mentator who in 19381 observed that the British Empire ‘gives an im- 
pression of unsystematic genius in the Englishman who has no sense of 
structural beauty or orderly creation. To him nothing is wrong, however 
illogical, so long as the machine works’. Of course the essence of the com- 
pliment lies in that last phrase—‘so long as the machine works’. Since 1938 
the Commonwealth has become less shapely and almost wholly devoid of 
structural beauty but the satisfaction of knowing that, as a result, it has 
become still more difficult for foreigners to understand is tempered in some 
quarters by doubts about its continuing capacity to work. 

‘The old structural unity of the Empire has gone,’ observed Mr Menzies 
with unconcealed anxiety in Adelaide on 26 June 1950; ‘it has been 
succeeded by structural variety’. If the process goes on, he continued, this 
unity may give place ‘to a purely functional association based upon friend- 
ship and common interest but necessarily lacking the old high instincts and 
instantaneous cohesion which sprang from the fact that we were, all over 
the British world, as indeed we remain in the old Dominions, the King’s 
subjects and the King’s men’.? There is implicit in Mr Menzies’s words a 
doubt that has long afflicted men of conservative temper and orderly mind 
as they watched the apparent loosening of the fabric of imperial unity. It 
isnot a doubt peculiar to the present time; on the contrary it dates back at 
least to 1919. It received forcible expression from Mr R. B. Bennett in the 
Canadian House of Commons in 1927 when he sensed that with the setting 
up of a separate Canadian legation in Washington Canada was ‘entering on 
agreat adventure, the last great adventure in our relation to the British 
Empire’, for did not this diplomatic departure indicate the acceptance of 
‘the doctrine of separation’?* In a more exalted quarter the intention of 
the Canadian Government later in the year to accredit diplomatic missions 
to France and Japan ‘has’, so the King’s Private Secretary Lord Stamford- 

1 Berliner Tageblatt, 20 August 1938 

* His speech was later published as The British Commonwealth of Nations in International 


Affairs (A.I.I.A., 1950) ; see p. 3. 
* 13 April 1927, Canada, Sees of Commons Debates, vol. 2, p. 2472. 
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ham remarked, ‘rather taken H.M.’s breath away’.* Such doubts and mis. [ 
givings were more widespread particularly in the Pacific Dominions after [ 


the enactment of the Statute of Westminster. They were succinctly sun- 
marized by a New Zealand Attorney General when he confided to an 


Australian colleague: ‘It’s all the fault of that damned Statute of West- | 


minster’. So much may be recalled to dispose of the notion that misgivings 
about the increasing structural variety of the Commonwealth are novel: 
they are as old as the Commonwealth itself. The fact that they have 
hitherto been discounted by history encourages us to look at them critically 
in their contemporary form though it does not, of course, warrant the pre- 
sumption that they will prove as unfounded in the future as inthe past. 
Jeremiah, after all, is numbered with the major prophets. 

In the ‘Statute of Westminster British Commonwealth’, if I may employ 
an inelegant but reasonably exact phrase to describe this community of 


nations in the form in which it existed between 1931 and 1949, the statusof | 


the self-governing member-nations was reasonably clearly defined. Its 
three distinguishing characteristics, as set out in the Balfour Report of 1926 
and in the Preamble to the Statute of Westminster, were equality of status, 
freedom of association, and common allegiance to the Crown. Equality of 
status and freedom of association combined to ensure the effective inde- 
pendence of the Dominions, common allegiance, the unity of the Common- 
wealth. But today in theory and, I think, in practice no such equilibrium 
exists. Equality of status and freedom of association remain characteristics 
of full membership in a Commonwealth that is more than British, but the 
condition of common allegiance has lost its full validity. Moreover, while 
equality of status and freedom of association were meaningful phrases in 
the Statute of Westminster Commonwealth they are now, save for those 
non-self-governing territories who aspire to the inner circle of the self 
governing elect, little more than interesting period pieces. Once a challenge, 
they are now arelic. Is it not otiose today to describe great nations suchas 
Canada or India as being equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another, and freely associated in the Commonwealth? Of course they art 
equal in status one with another and with the United Kingdom, not sub- 
ordinate one to another and not merely freely associated but free to dis- 
sociate should they so desire. What is of interest, therefore, is no longer the 
status of the Dominions but the ways in which the independent member- 


nations of the Commonwealth regard their membership, and the part it | 
plays in the shaping of their outlook and the determination of their policies | 


Has the weighing down of the scales on the side of autonomy impaired 
unity? Do the nations now mean more than the Commonwealth which 
collectively they comprise? 

It is fitting at this time to approach these questions first by considering 
the position of the Crown in the Commonwealth, the Crown which, to recal 


4 Harold Nicolson, King George V: His Life and Reign (London, Constable, 1952), p. 47!" 
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Mr Baldwin’s words to King Edward vut in the abdication crisis, is ‘the last 
link of Empire that is left’. The task is made somewhat easier by the con- 
temporary preference for exact and descriptive, in place of traditional and 
often pretentious Royal Titles. The ministers of King George 1 light- 
heartedly acclaimed him King of France while the Grand Monarque was 
still alive, but the ministers of Queen Elizabeth 1 scrutinized with care the 
appropriateness of the titles with which she was to be invested. Was it 
right to acclaim her Queen of ‘the British Dominions beyond the Seas’ 
when some of them were not British and none of them considered the am- 
biguous designation ‘Dominion’ wholly felicitous? And in a Common- 
wealth of many faiths could the Queen everywhere be fittingly described as 
‘Defender of the Faith’? Even the question of whether it would be proper 
to have in the title the traditional words ‘by the Grace of God’ was weighed, 
so Mr St. Laurent told the Canadian House of Commons, with due Prime 
Ministerial deliberation and different conclusions reached about it. What 
mattered was not tradition but exactitude. ‘It makes’, said Mr Solon Low, 
the Social Credit leader, in the same debate, ‘little or no difference . . . what 
elements are used to constitute the title of Her Majesty the Queen so long 
as those elements do indeed portray accurately the present relationship 
between the sovereign and the different parts of the Commonwealth.’? For 
the constitutional historian this is helpful since it means that the Queen’s 
titles in themselves constitute a precise, if brief, description of the place of 
the Crown in the Commonwealth. 

Throughout the reign of King George v1 it had been recognized that the 
King was as much King of Canada or King of Australia as he was King of 
Great Britain. But his title did not make this clear. He was at the close of 
his reign ‘George the Sixth, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland 
and the British Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith’.® 
In the Accession Proclamation of the new Queen the several and particular 
relationships of the Monarch to the countries over which she reigns were 
more clearly indicated. In the United Kingdom she was proclaimed ‘Queen 
of this Realm and all Her other Realms and Territories, Head of the 
Commonwealth’, and to this extent identical language was employed in the 
Accession Proclamations in Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, and Ceylon ; 
though, curiously enough, Canada and South Africa, for once not in the 
vanguard, used the older comprehensive formula of ‘the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas’. When the Commonwealth Prime Ministers met in 
December 1952 they conceded the need both for redefinition and for variety 
in the Queen’s titles which her accession Proclamations had suggested. In 
the present stage of Commonwealth relations they considered it would be 
more in accord with the established constitutional position were each 
member of the Commonwealth to devise for its own use a form of title 


13 February 1953, Canada, House of Commons Debates, vol. 95, p. 1566. 

* Tbid., p. 1571. 

’ The title Emperor of India was deleted by the India Independence Act, 1947 [10 & 11 
Geo. 6, ch. 30], section 7, subsection 2. 
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expressing its relationship with the Crown in terms most appropriate to its 
circumstances while retaining a substantial element common to all. They 
agreed, said Mr St Laurent, to disagree, and there are therefore to be, for 
the first time, several—to be exact seven—Royal Titles describing in 
formal language the relationship to the Crown of the seven member 
nations of the Commonwealth which are monarchies. The solitary re- 
public, India, owing no allegiance, acknowledges the Queen as Head of the 
Commonwealth. The once heretical doctrine of the divisibility of the 
Crown was thus embedded in the new orthodoxy. The Commonwealth 
expressed its unity in ‘a new Athanasianism of many crowns in one 
monarchy’.! 

In the oversea territories which formed the hard core of the older 
British Commonwealth—Canada, Australia, and New Zealand—the Queen 
is uniformly styled ‘Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God of the 
United Kingdom, Canada [or Australia or New Zealand] and her other 
Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of 
the Faith’. This is in conformity with the form adopted in the United 
Kingdom and follows the language used in the happily improvised United 
Kingdom Accession Proclamation with the word ‘all’ rather curiously 
omitted. Did the Commonwealth Prime Ministers perhaps consider th: 
phrase ‘all her other Realms and Territories’ a trifle pretentious, a little too 
reminiscent of far flung dominion over palm and pine? I do not know—but 
from every title that embracing word has gone. It is also to be noted that 
the United Kingdom title alone defines the United Kingdom as being of 
‘Great Britain and Northern Ireland’. This was a nettle which other mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth did not see fit to grasp. More important, if less 
intriguing, is the retention of ‘United Kingdom’—even though undefined— 
in the titles adopted by the three older Dominions. In them the Queen 
while Queen of Canada, Australia, or New Zealand is also specifically named 
Queen of the United Kingdom. To their respective governments this 
seemed both appropriate to present circumstances and expressive of their 
historical evolution. ‘Her Majesty’, said the Canadian Prime Minister, ‘s 
now the Queen of Canada but she is the Queen of Canada because she is 
Queen of the United Kingdom and because the people of Canada are happy 
to recognize as their Sovereign the person who is the Sovereign of the 
United Kingdom. It is not a separate office. It is the recognition of the 
traditional development of our institutions. . . .’2 South Africa and Ceylon, 
however, adopted a different course. Both countries have named the 
Queen as their Queen, as Queen of her other Realms and Territories and as 
Head of the Commonwealth, but not as Queen by the Grace of God or a 
Queen of the United Kingdom. Though the form of title is identical m 
these two countries the reasons for its adoption would seem to have been 
different. Mr Dudley Senanayake, the Prime Minister, spoke of Ceylon’ 


1 The phrase is that of Mr Percival Spear. 
2 3 February 1953, Canada, House of Commons Debates, vol. 95, p. 1566. 
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choice of title as being an affirmation of Ceylon’s continuing membership 
of the Commonwealth. In South Africa its use was specifically intended 
to implant nationalist doctrine on the divisibility of the Crown in the Royal 
Title itself. To suggest further, as United Party leaders have done, that 
the choice of title was designed to facilitate the declaration of a republic 
seems to me meaningless because no form of title recommended by the 
South African Government, approved by the South African Parliament,! 
and embodied in South African law could constitute a barrier to the de- 
claration of a republic should the people and Parliament of South Africa 
desire to establish it. Such comment, however, does underline the com- 
promise implicit in the South African title. It is intended to divide opinion 
least and like all such middle-of-the-road expedients it has been attacked 
from both sides. While English-speaking South Africans see in it further 
evidence of a loosening of ties with the United Kingdom, nationalist- 
republicans, according to Die Burger, naturally will not be moved by any 
change of title to accept the hereditary monarchy of Britain as a living 
symbol of South African nationhood, but will be made still more conscious 
of the anachronistic character of the monarchy by the title ‘Queen of South 
Africa’. In the light of such comment the absence of the words ‘by the 
Grace of God’ may be assumed to have a political rather than a theological 
significance. 

The Government of Pakistan, in contrast to those of Ceylon and South 
Africa, recommended that in Pakistan Her Majesty should be styled 
‘Queen of the United Kingdom and of her other Realms and Territories’ 
without reference to her as Queen of Pakistan. The reason is not far to 
seek. It has been understood for some time now that the Pakistani 
Constituent Assembly was likely to favour a republican constitution, and 
this was confirmed in January this year (1953) when the Prime Minister 
presented the report of the special committee that had considered the form 
of government to be adopted there. The committee recommended the 
‘establishment of a truly Islamic democracy’ in which the Head of the 
State should be, like the great majority of people,a Muslim. He would be an 
elected president and would have the power to make treaties, to declare 
peace and war, and to receive and accredit ambassadors. Allegiance would 
be, as in India, no longer due to the Queen, but to the State and its elected 
head. Should Pakistan, on the adoption of a republican constitution, 
desire to remain a full member of the Commonwealth, the precedent 
established in 1949 would no doubt be followed in essentials. 

The strength of republican opinion in South Africa and the proposed 
republican form of the Constitution of Pakistan enhance the already great 
importance of the decision reached in April 1949 to allow India to remain at 
her own request a full member of the Commonwealth on the coming into 


1It was approved on 20 February 1953. See South African House of Assembly 
Debates (weekly edition no. 4, Col. 1579). 
* Quoted in the Observer, 21 December 1952. 
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force of her republican Constitution in January 1950. As a republic India 
recognizes the Queen as the symbol of the Commonwealth association and, 
as such, the Head of the Commonwealth. For this reason India partici- 
pated in the discussions on the Royal Style and Titles though no individual 
action on the part of her government was required to implement the agree- 
ments reached. But Indians owe no allegiance to the Crown, and the Crown 
plays no such part, however tenuous, in the conduct of India’s external 
relations as it did, for example, in Eire between 1936 and 1949 when the 
External Relations Act was in force. To put the difference in its extreme 
form, under the Irish dispensation the King, at least in the United King- 
dom view, would have been at war when Eire was at war (though not 
necessarily at peace when Eire was at peace), but should India be at war, 
the Queen is not in law thereby also at war. This might have some impor- 
tant consequences. More generally the wording of the 1949 agreement, 
with its categoric assertion that republican India would remain a full 
member of the Commonwealth, and not, for example, constitutionally an 
associate member, underlined that allegiance to the Crown was no longer a 
condition of full membership. It is true that the Declaration dealt solely 
with the particular case of India but I cannot follow some expert opinion 
which maintains that, because a single exception does not constitute » 
category, therefore no precedent has been established and no new principle 
introduced in Commonwealth relations. The number of the self-governing 
nations of the Commonwealth is too small and India too great to allow the 
breach in the older system to be so lightly discounted. At the time Mr 
Liagat Ali Khan commented that ‘the very doctrine of the equality of 
members of the Commonwealth . . . predicates that if any other member of 
the Commonwealth chooses henceforth to frame a Constitution for itself 
which involves an alteration of its relationship with the Crown, of a 
character similar to that which India has chosen to make and decides, 
nevertheless, to continue its full membership of the Commonwealth on the 
same terms as have been accepted on behalf of India, it would be open toit 
to do so’.! If this, the common-sense, view of the matter prevails then it is 
not unlikely that in the future there will emerge a Commonwealth more 
evenly divided as between monarchical and republican States, the symbol 
of whose unity would be found in a common recognition of the Queen as 
Head of the Commonwealth. 

Today, 1953, the designation ‘Head of the Commonwealth’ is common 
to all the Queen’s titles.2, When it was first published in 1949 Mr Churchill 
observed that it seemed to him not to depreciate but rather to elevate the 
status of the Crown. Certainly the new title recognized for the first time the 
symbolic position of the Monarch in relation to the Commonwealth as 
something distinct from the position of the Crown as an integral part of the 
constitution of the member nations of the Commonwealth other than India. 


1 Pakistan News, vol. 1, no. 46, 7 May 1949. 
* The phrase, ‘her other Realms and Territories’ is also common to all. 
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In this respect therefore it can be said that the desire to accommodate a re- 
public within the Commonwealth prompted the formal recognition of a 
long-existing reality. Field-Marshal Smuts, who was the principal critic of 
the London agreement of 1949, indeed argued that it introduced no revo- 
lutionary change but rather re-emphasized in a somewhat different form 
the dual foundation of the Commonwealth. ‘There is’, he said, ‘the free ° 
association of which the King is the symbol, and there is the common 
allegiance to the Crown’.! Yet if in this there is truth it is not the whole 
truth and it is well to remember the origin of the title in placing an inter- 
pretation on it. When Pandit Nehru recommended the acceptance of the 
London declaration to the Indian Constituent Assembly in a speech of 
simple and moving directness, he did not deal in constitutional niceties 
(indeed he remarked that had the problem been left to ‘eminent lawyers’ it 
could not have been solved), but he was insistent that, while the Republic 
of India might associate with other countries which were monarchies, under 
her Constitution and in her government, ‘she has nothing to do with any 
external authority’ and in respect of India the King has a status but no 
functions at all. There could be no compromise on the question of allegi- 
ance to any external authority. ‘I felt as I was conferring there in London’, 
said the Indian Prime Minister ‘that I had necessarily to stick completely 
and absolutely to the sovereignty and the independence of the Indian Re- 
public’.2 The recognition of the King as the symbol of the Commonwealth 
association and as such the Head of the Commonwealth was acceptable 
therefore on the assumption that it in no way detracted from India’s posi- 
tion as a sovereign republic. The title, ‘Head of the Commonwealth’ has, 
thus, an explicit meaning in a particular context; to extend, to amplify 
that meaning in a broader context seems to me not wholly free from risk. 
We have-it on authority that new wine should not be poured into old 
bottles. It is perhaps almost equally unwise to pour old wine into new 
bottles, or in other words, to read old meanings into a new title. In so doing 
we run the risk of arousing controversy on a matter in which the highest 
interests of the Commonwealth demand that there should be no controversy. 
Within the Commonwealth today there is constitutional dualism. In 
the majority of the member-nations Her Majesty is Queen, in a minority 
she is not. ‘With us the King is not merely the symbol and head of an 
external association but is himself a real presence in our local self-govern- 
ment,’ said Mr Menzies in 1950 of Australia’s position in the Common- 
wealth. ‘I am His Majesty’s Australian Prime Minister. Mr Chifley is His 
Majesty’s Leader of the Opposition. The courts are the King’s courts and 
it is the King’s writ which issues from them. . . . Every Member of Parlia- 
ment takes the Oath of Allegiance. We are royal, not republican; British, 
wherever we may be’. So much could be said of New Zealand, of Canada 
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1 11 May 1949, South Africa, House of Assembly Debates, vol. 68, cols. 5565-69. 
* 16 May 1949, Indian Constituent Assembly Debates, vol. 8, pp. 2-10. 
* The British Commonwealth of Nations in International Affairs, pp. 3-4. 
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(with the reservation that today a little less than half the population are of 
British extraction) and, with some qualification, of Ceylon and South 
Africa. It could not, however, be said of India and Pakistan. The more 
sharply you draw the distinction between a monarchical and a republican 
form of government the greater the importance you will attach to this 
difference. Mr Peter Fraser once spoke of the dominions as ‘crowned re- 
publics’, suggesting that constitutional monarchy had come to resemble so 
closely what a republic was intended to be that in such form of government 
republicanism was transcended. Just as he once aptly described dominion 
status as ‘independence plus’, so he would seem to have thought of consti- 
tutional monarchy on the British model as ‘republicanism plus’, that is to 
say republicanism buttressed by those elements of tradition and stability 
which are the unique contribution of a long established monarchy. But 
such a pragmatic view is sharply contested, for example, by Professor 
Wheare who remarks, without particular reference to Mr Fraser, that it 
would be an error to suppose that a modern constitutional monarchy is no 
more than a ‘crowned republic’. In his view the virtues which monarchy 
exhibits, no less than the dangers to which it is prone, mark it off asa 
distinct form not of constitution and government only but also of society 
and community. ‘We assert something of significance . . .’, he adds later, 
‘when we say that while the Constitutions of Eire and New Zealand re- 
semble each other in that both are written and unitary and both establish 
a parliamentary executive, they differ in that the Irish constitution is rigid 
and supreme, while the constitution of New Zealand is flexible and sub- 
ordinate to the legislature, and in that the Irish constitution is republican 
and that of New Zealand is monarchical.’ If you substitute throughout this 
passage India for Eire, you have stated in essentials the contrast between 
the constitutional position of countries which are alike full members of the 
Commonwealth. If you agree with Mr Fraser, the existing constitutional 
dualism within the Commonwealth will not seem of major importance; if 
you agree with Professor Wheare, you will necessarily be driven towards 
Mr Menzies’s conclusion that while there is a structural or organic relation- 
ship between the monarchical States of the Commonwealth the relationship 
of its republican members is largely functional. 

This element of constitutional variety is something that cannot be dis- 
regarded in any serious attempt to assess the cohesion and strength of the 
Commonwealth. It represents the most important change that has taken 
place in the constitution of the Commonwealth since 1931, and its accept- 
ance marks off the Commonwealth of today from what I have termed the 
Statute of Westminster Commonwealth of 1931-49. While this new dis- 
pensation has introduced a new, and therefore incalculable, element in 
Commonwealth relations, there is one thing about it that seems to me 
especially noteworthy. Constitutional variety makes it possible for the 


1K. C. Wheare, Modern Constitutions (London, Oxford University Press, 1951), PP 
43-5- 
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relationship of all members to the Commonwealth to be defined in terms 
that represent and reflect political and psychological realities. That surely 
is a source of strength. Irish membership of the Commonwealth had about 
it from the outset an element of compulsion, and Ireland seceded. But 
Asian membership is founded in freedom, and it was with full freedom of 
choice that India, Ceylon and, provisionally at least, Pakistan decided to 
remain within the Commonwealth. ‘We want no unwilling members,’ said 
Mr Attlee, and the action of his government in respect of Burma showed 
that these were no empty words. Those who believe that partnership in 
common enterprises freely undertaken counts for more than formal unity, 
traditionally expressed and uniformly imposed, will see in this not a 
weakening but a strengthening of the Commonwealth. For with the modi- 
fication of traditional forms to meet new circumstances there has been no 
change in the relationship of the older members of the Commonwealth to 
the Crown. For them the Monarchy remains, in the words of Mr (now Sir) 
Harold Nicolson, ‘the magnet of loyalty, the emblem of union, the symbol 
of continuity and the embodiment of national, as distinct from class or 
party feeling’. Its position has been in no way impaired by recent change; 
if anything it has been strengthened. 

The London agreement of April 1949 was regarded, and rightly re- 
garded, as signal evidence of the adaptability of the Commonwealth to 
changing circumstances. There is, however, some risk lest its dramatic 
qualities should overshadow and obscure changes less apparent but hardly 
less important in the pattern of Commonwealth relations. ‘In the Common- 
wealth’, said Field-Marshal Smuts in his famous ‘explosive’ speech to the 
Empire Parliamentary Association in 1943,” ‘we follow to the limit the 
principle of decentralization’. It was not a principle to which expression 
was given only in the great documents of Commonwealth history : the Bal- 
four Report, the Statute of Westminster, and the London agreement; it 
was a principle constantly applied in every aspect of Commonwealth rela- 
tions. If the process of decentralization quickened in pace with the addition 
of the Asian dominions, most emphatically it did not originate with them. 
The removal of all inequalities in status had long been the goal, especially 
of Canadian and South African policy. The abolition of appeals to the 
Privy Council, the acquisition of full powers of constitutional amendment, 
the right of direct access to the Crown, and the remodelling of nationality 
legislation in 1948-50 (so as to make local citizenship rather than the 
common status of British subject fundamental) had all been carried through 
or foreshadowed before Asian membership of the Commonwealth became 
an accomplished fact. It was a trend reflected in the substitution first of 
the designation ‘British Commonwealth of Nations’ for ‘British Empire’, 
and then of the ‘Commonwealth’ for the ‘British Commonwealth’, and in 
the discarding of the description ‘dominion’. Even before the war no diplo- 


' King George V: His Life and Reign (p. 120). 
? Published as Thoughts on the New World (London, Times Publishing Company, 1943). 
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matic visitor spoke of the Dominion of Canada in the hearing of Mr Mace- 
kenzie King, and as I have noted already the phrase ‘British Dominions 
beyond the Seas’ has been dropped from the Queen’s titles. In itself 
historically important, this trend unquestionably made easier the accom- 
modation of the new Asian members in the Commonwealth system. Had 
there been a reaction towards centralization under the strain of war, the 
association of such nationally self-conscious States in the Commonwealth 
might well have presented difficult, even insuperable, problems but, as it 
was, the phase of Commonwealth development reached by 1947 confronted 
them with no uncongenial or unacceptable principles of action or methods 
of organization. In no respect was this more true or more important than 
of the system of consultation that had evolved in accordance with the needs 
and desires of the older dominions. 

The last Imperial Conference was held in 1937, and its replacement by 
the less formal meetings of Commonwealth Prime Ministers with which we 
are familiar today is to be attributed more to the influence of Mr Mackenzie 
King than of any other single individual. It was he who laid most emphasis 
upon the desirability of intimate, informal exchanges of view between 
Commonwealth statesmen, such as could take place only in small gather- 
ings where Prime Ministers could unfold their thoughts uninhibited by the 
presence of officials. Yet it would be wrong to think of this comparatively 
recent departure (the first such meeting was held in 1944) as having an 
exclusively personal or even Canadian origin. It was a development im- 
provised under the strain of war which lay in the logic of Commonwealth 
history. That ‘continuing conference of Commonwealth Cabinets’, of which 
Mr Mackenzie King spoke so highly, was made technically possible by im- 
proved methods of communication and derived from, and well expressed, a 
growing sense of equality in partnership. Where the Imperial Conference 
by its name and character presumed concentration of power, the meetings 
of Commonwealth Prime Ministers recognized its dispersal. Such meetings 
were therefore at once more flexible and more in conformity with the spirit 
of the contemporary Commonwealth. At the outset of the war some 
lamented the failure to re-create an Imperial War Cabinet, towards its close 
others expressed their anxiety lest the apparent lapse of the Imperial Con- 
ference would mean less effective and less frequent consultation. Yet Field- 
Marshal Smuts, who had much experience of both the older and the newer 
forms of consultation at the highest level, in 1946 expressed the considered 
opinion that the newer was the more valuable. In respect of frequency of 
meetings there is no comparison between the two. Imperial Conferences 
were normally held every five years; there were meetings of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers in 1944, 1946, 1949, 1951, and 1952 and during these years 
they were supplemented by meetings of Commonwealth Foreign, Finance, 
and Defence Ministers. Thus while there has been an apparent loosening of 
the formal fabric there has been a tightening of the consultative process. 
The enlargement of the Commonwealth in 1947, by adding to nationalist 
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pressures within the Commonwealth and by increasing the desirability of 
frequent consultation, has accentuated both but caused neither and, while 
structural unity has been impaired, inner cohesion may well have been 
strengthened. 

In the United Kingdom, though not everywhere overseas, so sanguine 
an interpretation of recent Commonwealth development is regarded with 
some reserve. Two reasons for this may be suggested. The first is proce- 
dural. By their very character the informal meetings of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers preclude much in the way of subsequent publicity. Ex- 
changes of view, however useful, do not provide interesting material for a 
communiqué. As a result the best that can be said about communiqués 
issued after such meetings is that they never shrink from a restatement of 
the obvious. The worst that can be said of them has been said by Mr Lester 
Pearson who, in ironic allusion to the communiqué issued after the 
Colombo Conference of Foreign Ministers, remarked that ‘if, at the time of 
Magna Carta, a communiqué had been issued from Runnymede, it would 
probably have said: “There has been a full and friendly discussion of feudal 
rights, and the conference decided to make some recommendations to King 
John’”’’. The uninformative nature of the published record has, I think, 
quite a lot to do with contemporary doubts about the working of the 
Commonwealth. Yet equally I suspect that such official reticence is in the 
interest of Commonwealth co-operation. 

The second and more fundamental reason for misgiving goes to the very 
roots of the multi-racial Commonwealth itself. It has been widely agreed 
that self-government is the foundation, the fundamental principle, of the 
Commonwealth. But it is no chance that most Englishmen speak of 
responsible rather than national self-government. Mr Gathorne-Hardy 
says that English opinion as a whole has never accepted the principle of 
self-determination as logically defined by President Wilson in 1918 and 
indeed ‘under the terser synonym of ‘“‘home rule’’ it had been vigorously 
repudiated by a large section of the population’. This seems to me some- 
what too categorical but certainly there is in England a widespread mis- 
trust of nationalism as a force in world affairs, deriving largely from the 
Englishman’s great illusion that he is not himself a nationalist. But in the 
contemporary Commonwealth as enlarged in 1947 both the form of self- 
government and its national character are alike of first importance. This is 
well understood in Asia. Let me quote the late Prime Minister of Pakistan 
on the first, the Prime Minister of India on the second. In 1948, speaking 
of the changed complexion of the Commonwealth since the addition of the 
Asian members in 1947, Mr Liagat Ali Khan said: ‘It is a Commonwealth of 
free nations who believe in the same way of life and in the same democracy’ 
and in whose common forms of government is to be found a bond of unity 
stronger than either kinship or kingship. In 1949 Mr Nehru, in an address 
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1G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, A Short History of International Affairs 1920-1939 (London: 
Oxford University Press for R.I.I.A., 4th ed., 1950), p. 23. 
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tothe Canadian Parliament, after reminding his audience of the bitterness 
of the conflict between Indian nationalism and British imperialism spoke of 
the way in which a reconciliation between them was brought about as ‘an 
outstanding example of the peaceful solution of difficult problems’, to 
which ‘the rest of the world might well pay heed’. That reconciliation rests 
upon the assumption that there is no fundamental conflict between 
nationalism and Commonwealth membership. First and foremost India 
and Pakistan are national States. About that no one should entertain any 
doubt. They themselves have so far successfully reconciled their national- 
ism with Commonwealth membership. But many of their leaders would 
argue that their Commonwealth membership had meaning and vitality 
because and in so far as it derived from a national source. Our co- 
operation, said Pandit Nehru, ‘will have the greater strength that common 
endeavour derives from a sense that it is inspired and sustained by the free 
will of free peoples’. 

The growth of national sentiment, if most pronounced in the Asian 
members of the Commonwealth, is, or is likely to become, the most powerful 
political force throughout the Commonwealth. In the past such an asser- 
tion, if accepted, would have been regarded with deep foreboding. Does 
not the growth of dominion nationalism spell the end of the Commonwealth 
association? I do not think so. On the contrary, could it not be cogently 
argued that the strength of the Commonwealth of the future will depend 


more upon the vigorous national life of its constituent members and less | 


upon the predominant power of one partner, the United Kingdom? There 
has after all been a great shift in power within the Commonwealth in the 
last two decades. It is not only that the position of the United Kingdom as 
a great Power is now dependent upon its partnership with the oversea 
members of the Commonwealth but, even more, that as the power of the 
United Kingdom has relatively declined, the power of other members of 
the Commonwealth has significantly increased. Even if you feel the 
Canadian Prime Minister is a trifle over-sanguine in thinking of Canada ‘as 
a budding adult with the key to the front door of the century in her hand’, 
Canada today is surely treading the path of greatness. What this shift in 
power means is that in future years the nations will be more important than 
the Commonwealth. That will never seem altogether satisfactory to those 
who believe in centralization of policy and control. But the Commonwealth 
may none the less withstand the test of time. Did not Coleridge rightly 
discern that the break-up of the Roman Empire was not due, as Gibbon 
suggested, to the decay of its central imperial institutions but to the 
suppression of national sentiment and of a sense of national self-reliance 
within its frontiers? 

If it be accepted that the Commonwealth has continuing cohesion a 
doubt remains about the capacity of the Commonwealth, in terms of power, 
to influence events decisively. National power is difficult to weigh (though 


1 24 October 1949, Canada, House of Commons Debates, 2nd Session, vol. 2, p. 1103. 
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Mr H. C. Hillmann made an interesting and original attempt to do so in 
The World in March 1939 ') and in speaking of Commonwealth power one 
enters into the realm of imponderables; for in terms of power there is no 
Commonwealth but only the States which compose it. Yet we are inclined 
perhaps on that account to think too little of the realities of power. When 
King George vi died, United States commentators did not think first, as did 
their colleagues in Britain, of the extension of the Commonwealth idea to 
Asia but of the contraction of the Commonwealth during his reign. Burma 
had gone, Ireland had gone; while India and Pakistan remained within the 
Commonwealth, Britain was no longer a land Power controlling what was 
still probably the greatest military force on the mainland of Asia, and no 
longer possessed a Pacific fleet sufficient to enable her to rank as a great 
Power in the Far East. In an able and penetrating work widely used in 
North American universities Professor Hans J. Morgenthau? speaks, regret- 
fully be it said, of Britain’s role as the ‘holder’ of the balance of power as 
having come to an end, and of her friendship as being in consequence ‘no 
longer of decisive importance’. ‘In the metaphorical language of the 
balance of power’, he writes, ‘one might say, rather crudely but not without 
truth, that, while in the Russian scale there is a weight of seventy, the 
weight in the American scale amounts to a hundred of which seventy is the 
United States own strength and ten that of Great Britain and the remainder 
that of actual or prospective allies. Thus, even if the British weight were 
removed from the American scale and placed into the Russian, the heavier 
weights would still be in the American scale.’ No one, of course, likes being 
told, however tactfully, that they no longer count in the scales of power but 
sometimes it gives cause for wholesome reflection. In international politics 
few things are likely to lead more quickly to humiliation or disaster, as the 
French learned in Morocco in 1905-6 and the Poles in the years before the 
outbreak of the second world war, than a policy based upon an over- 
estimate of national power. May not the emphasis so often placed on 
British influence on world affairs by way of compensation for the relative 
decline in British power be used as an easy but dangerous refuge from a 
difficult or even painful recognition of facts? On the other hand is not the 
American accent on organized power too pronounced? Is it right, is it wise 
to overlook, as many American writers do, the ill-organized but latent 
power of the Commonwealth? After all, there was a time not so long ago 
when the Commonwealth withstood alone the weight of Nazi power. Has 
its cohesion, its relative strength declined so much since then? At the turn 
of the century Lord Salisbury observed with penetration that the most re- 
markable thing in the modern world was that the great Powers were 
becoming greater, the small Powers counting for less and less. How right 
he was! Today, as Professor Morgenthau asserts, only two giants remain. 


* Survey of International Affairs 1939-46, vol. 1. Ed. by Arnold Toynbee and Frank T, 
Ashton-Gwatkin (London, R.I.I.A., 1952). 


2 Politics Among Nations (New York, Knopf, 1948), pp. 274-5. 
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And yet great though the two great Powers have become, is it not possible 
that they overestimate their own greatness? For my part I suspect that 
the distance between them and their nearest competitors in power will not 
increase but lessen, that the recovery of Germany, of Japan, the rise of 
China and of new States, some of them within the Commonwealth com- 
munity, will reproduce in due course a multiple balance of power on a world 
scale. This sounds heretical, I know, but I suspect that the law of balance, 
which Canning likened to a law of nature, will exercise its influence again in 
the pattern not of continental but of world politics. 
No such speculation about a future balance of powers in any way 
modifies the importance of the newly forged ties between members 
of the Commonwealth and the United States. In the Atlantic and in 
the Pacific alike they are now linked in formal alliances. “Let it roll’ 
said Mr Churchill of United States-Commonwealth war-time co-opera- 
tion and since 1945 it has rolled, albeit unsteadily, forward. It would, 
however, be unwise to think of its extension in the future as something 
that can be lightly assumed. There is a danger in supposing that the 
healing of the breach in the English-speaking world is necessarily a part 
of a pre-ordained historical process. It will depend on statesmanship 
and upon a unity of outlook and purpose that derives from something more 
than a common resolve to check the advance of Communist aggression. 
In all this the greater responsibility rests upon the greater Power. It 
is a condition of leadership in the free world that the Power that leads 
should itself not only be a champion of liberty without but should both 
practise liberty within and on its frontiers; and should seem to do so. It 
is not enough, for example, that immigration regulations should on the 
whole be sensibly interpreted by officials; the free world must be able to 
see that they are liberal enactments. It is not possible to build a strong 
front against tyranny if measures adopted by the principal champion of 
freedom are or seem inconsistent with its professions. There is some- 
thing saddening in the estrangement of the intellectuals from the United 
States and in the doubts of liberal opinion, still in a non-party sense very 
strong in the Commonwealth, on some aspects of American policy. More 
important still are the difficulties that arise from a relationship of depend- 
ence. ‘We are all suppliants now,’ commented a Canadian official and init- 
self that does not make for easy Commonwealth—United States relations. 
Moreover, while evidence is not lacking that this common dependence 
upon the United States has led incidentally to closer Commonwealth 
co-operation at the United Nations and elsewhere, it is not to be over- 
looked that it is the member nations who formed the hard core of the older 
British Commonwealth, that is to say Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
who are now most strongly drawn to the United States; and that it is those 
parts of the Commonwealth which are wholly or predominantly non-British 
in extraction which maintain the greatest reserve about the desirability of 
steps towards a reunion of the English-speaking world. That is some- 
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thing which may have important implications both for Commonwealth-— 
American relations and even for the future of the Commonwealth itself. 

It is in no mood of facile optimism inspired by a steady resolve to press, 
beyond the limits of sense and endurance, analogies with sixteenth century 
Tudor England that I have attempted this review of the Commonwealth at 
the time of the Queen’s accession. After all ‘know thyself’ is a wise maxim 
for nations as for individuals, and those who prefer indulgence in fanciful 
parallels with other ages are usually those with least confidence in their 
own. Moreover, though there is light and shade in the picture whose 
salient features I have tried to sketch in, there is lacking neither faith nor 
hope. One notable reason for this mood of tempered optimism is the close- 
ness, the intimacy, of Commonwealth co-operation. “These gentlemen’, 
wrote Mr Ramsay MacDonald of the dominion Prime Ministers in 1930 for 
the information of King George Vv, ‘are very kittle cattle and have to be 
handled very carefully.’! They were ‘kittle cattle’ because of their sensi- 
tiveness on matters of status. But now that all vestige of inequality has 
been removed, co-operation is no longer thus inhibited. More important 
still is the sense of opportunity that springs from the extension of the 
Commonwealth to Asia. While the experience of the multi-racial Common- 
wealth is too brief to allow of any final judgement it can at least be said 
that here is an experiment in international co-operation that is supremely 
worth undertaking. ‘If we succeed’, said Mr St Laurent,? ‘in making the 
Commonwealth a genuine bridge of understanding between the east and 
the west, the day may come when we will look back on the achievement of 
the freedom and independence of India, Pakistan, and Ceylonas the greatest 
event in Commonwealth history’. It is at the least encouraging to feel that 
at a time when the democracies so often seem to be on the defensive the 
Commonwealth should have embarked on an experiment which has about 
it the quality of greatness. 


Address at Chatham House 
27 May 1953 


1 See Harold Nicolson, p. 483. 


* In a broadcast given in London on 10 January 1951. (Published in U.K. Central Office 
of Information, Commonwealth Survey, No. 63, 19 January 195t.) 











LITTLE EUROPE AND BRITAIN’ 


LORD LAYTON 


EFORE dealing with the positive part of this paper, I would like to 
clear the ground by making certain assumptions. First, the military, 
political, and economic consolidation of Western Europe is essential 

not only for the survival of the Continental countries themselves but also 
for that of Great Britain. It is one of our most vital interests. Secondly, 
this consolidation must be within the framework of The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). At the same time NATO is not, in itself and 
in its present form, a substitute for European Union. This is not merely an 
individual opinion. It is the opinion of the American President; it is the 
view of both sides of Congress, as was shown in the Strasbourg debate of 
November 1951; it is the opinion of the Western European governments 
and, so far as the European Defence Community (EDC) is concerned, it is 
the official opinion of the NATO Council (December 1952 Resolutions). 

If we accept this view, there are three courses open to Westem 
Europe 





1. To consolidate on federal lines—with or without Great Britain and 
Scandinavia. 

2. To achieve united action through an association of governments. 

3. To produce a workable amalgam of 1 and 2, which Great Britain could 

either join as a full member or as an associate member. 

A federal solution including Great Britain is not in sight. A federal 
solution without British participation is unlikely. It is true that the Coal 
and Steel Pool has gone some way in this direction and similar action 
might be taken in other limited fields; but I do not think there will be an 
important general advance in the federal direction unless Great Britain is 
in some way associated with it. The second solution, i.e. an association of 
governments, does not in my opinion meet the needs of Europe; but it 
would be a last resort if all else fails. There remains the third solution. 
Does the Paris Commission’s draft offer a workable combination of the 
federal and intergovernmental solutions, and is it one with which Britain 
could be associated? 


PROCEDURE 


The provisional Parliamentary Assembly to be set up under the Defence 
Treaty was instructed to draw up a Constitution for a permanent Assembly 
which would exercise political control over the Defence Community. 


1 This paper, which summarizes the Constitution for a European Political Community 
recently drafted in Paris and Strasbourg, was delivered at Chatham House before the final 
session of the Ad Hoc Assembly which met from 6 to to March 1953, and has been amended in 
some minor matters to conform with the final text of the Constitution as submitted to the six 
governments concerned. 
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Article 38 of the Treaty contains some general directives about this per- 
manent Political Assembly. 

But the ratification of the EDC has hung fire. So the Ministers of the 
six countries: Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands (commonly called ‘Little Europe’) decided last July to invite 
the Parliamentary Assembly of the Coal and Steel Pool to take on this job 
after co-opting three additional members from each of the big Powers in 
order to make its numbers the same as those of the provisional Defence 
Assembly. The Coal and Steel Assembly accepted this invitation. When 
sitting with the additional co-opted members it is known as the Ad Hoc 
Assembly. But nearly a hundred Members of Parliament are far too many 
to do the actual drafting of such a Constitution so they appointed a Con- 
stitutional Committee of twenty-six members which in turn appointed four 
sub-committees—one dealing with the functions of the new Authority, an- 
other with its political institutions, a third with its judicial institutions, and 
the fourth with the relations between it and the other members of the 
Council of Europe. The Constitutional Committee or its sub-committees 
or the Ad Hoc Assembly itself have been meeting more or less continuously 
since the middle of October 1952. The last session of the Ad Hoc Assembly 
was held on 6 March 1953 to approve the final draft of the report which was 
handed to the Committee of Ministers on 10 March 1953. 

In a resolution passed by the six EDC ministers at Luxembourg in 
September 1952 the mandate contained in the Defence Treaty was elabor- 
ated and in some ways enlarged by reference to economic integration gener- 
ally and the fusion of the essential interests of member States. The Ad Hoc 
Assembly was invited to keep in close touch with the Council of Europe at 
all stages and to make periodic reports to its Consultative Assembly. The 
ministers insisted that the plan should be one which seeks the maximum 
association with non-participating States. A week or two later the six 
governments sent a detailed list of points which should be considered in 
drawing up the Constitution. Clause 38 of the Defence Treaty, the Luxem- 
bourg resolution, and this list of questions constitute the terms of reference 
ofthe Ad Hoc Assembly. 

In accordance with the ministers’ recommendation the Ad Hoc As- 
sembly at its first meeting invited the eight members of the Council of 
Europe who were not taking part to send observers not only to the Ad Hoc 
Assembly itself but to the Constitutional Committee and its sub-com- 
mittees. The observers have been given full opportunities to speak, have 


been given complete documentation, and their opinions have carried great 
weight, 


GENERAL CONCEPT 

When the Committee met it was at once evident that, in the political 
‘ituation prevailing this winter, there had been a retreat from the idea of a 
widely-drawn centralized federation. Under the leadership of the French, 
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supported by all other countries, except possibly the Italians, the members 
favoured ‘a minimalist solution’—that is to say an Authority whose field 
would be limited to that of the Defence Community, the Coal and Steel 
Pool, and foreign relations in so far as they were related to common defence, 
There was raised also the question of economic integration. There have 
been very differing views on this important matter; I shall return to it 
later. 

There was some discussion at the meeting of the Commission as to 
whether this would amount to a federation or to a confederation. But it 
was realized that there is no agreed definition of these terms and that in 
practice everyone in this matter would follow the example of Lewis 
Carroll’s great word expert— 

‘When I use a word’, said Humpty Dumpty, ‘it means just what I choose it to 
mean—neither more nor less.’ 

So the matter of terminology dropped. All that can be said is that if the 
distinction is mainly a matter of the emphasis placed on the central organ- 
ization and on the component parts, opinion has been moving away from 
federation towards confederation. 

It is true that at first sight most people will note certain features of the 
draft suggesting that the new proposal resembles the federations witk 
which they are familiar. As in the Constitution of the United States, there 
is a clear division between the Legislature, the Executive, and the Judi- 
ciary. The Legislature is to be a two-Chamber Parliament of which the 
Senate is supposed to represent the States and the popular Chamber the 
people. Members of this Chamber will be elected by universal suffrage. 
This is the chief innovation of the plan. Institutions set up since the war 
for international action in Europe have mainly derived their authority 
through governments. In a few cases this authority has come from the 
people through the various parliaments. This is the first time that au- 
thority will be derived by direct election. The supporters of direct election 
lay the greatest stress on its propaganda aspect and in favourable circum- 
stances it may indeed become a powerful stimulus of the European idea in 
the public mind of the countries concerned. But the resemblance to the 
American Constitution is really very slight indeed. 


STRUCTURE 


As soon as we look more closely many differences between the present 
plan and any previous federation begin to emerge. 

The scheme presented to the ministers on 10 March 1953 is not one 
taken ready-made from any text-book, but is a tailor-made garment cut to 
fit the living organism which is Europe. The Constitution has been drafted 
against the background of deep-seated national feeling, lack of balance be- 
tween the great and small States, and the memory of old suspicions. The 
need for reconciling these separatist influences in an organization for joint 
action accounts for its many complexities and unfamiliar features. 
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At every stage there are restraints and checks. Even popular election 
was accepted with great hesitation by certain countries. It was argued 
that there is no simple electoral system applicable to Europe as a whole, 
that the work of the new Authority will be unfamiliar to the electorate, 
that there are no organized parties or European programmes in the inter- 
national field on which an election campaign could be fought. It is feared in 
some quarters that only a handful of electors will trouble to vote and vot- 
ing must therefore be made compulsory. One government has frankly de- 
clared that in its opinion election by popular universal suffrage should not 
take place until after an interim period. 

Again the small countries are very much afraid of being swamped in 
this popular Chamber. Luxembourg and Germany are the extreme cases. 
On a strict per capita basis Luxembourg would not have more than one 
member against hundreds of Germans. If that basis is to be adopted she 
would have an unanswerable case for the same number of members as 
Germany in the Upper House. These figures are so disproportionate that 
the principles of parity in the Senate and a per capita basis in the Popular 
Chamber have both been thrown overboard. 

In the People’s Chamber there is to be a minimum of twelve members 
and a maximum of seventy. Within the maximum the three great Powers 
are to have sixty-three members each, elected from their respective terri- 
tories. But France is to have an additional seven seats to take account of 
her overseas departments and territories. 

The 268 seats in the Chamber will be distributed thus: France 70 (7 of 
these are a token figure for the Union Frangaise) ; Germany 63; Italy 63; 
Belgium and Holland 30 each; Luxembourg 12. Under this distribution 
every elector in the six EDC countries it is true will have one vote; but that 
vote will certainly not have one value. In Luxembourg there will be one 
member for every 20,000 of the population, in Germany one member for 
every 800,000. 

The Senate will be a smaller body of eighty-seven members in which 
France, Germany, and Italy will have twenty-one seats each, Belgium and 
Holland ten seats each, and Luxembourg four. These are practically the 
same proportion as in the People’s Chamber. The difference is that they 
are to be elected by the National Parliaments, not by popular suffrage. The 
drafters of the Constitution appear to think that the difference in the 
method of election will ensure that the Senate will represent ‘the States’ 
while the Popular House will represent ‘the People’. I doubt whether there 
will be any such difference, particularly as it is anticipated that at the out- 
set at all events the Lower House will be elected on a proportional repre- 
sentation basis in each country from a single national list. It would seem 
that in these circumstances the members of tiie Lower House will in fact be 
nominated by the political parties just as will be those elected by the 
parliaments. The Commission is, however, convinced that national in- 
terests will be more strongly represented in the Senate than in the Lower 
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House. Bearing this in mind, it is significant that the two Chambers are to | 


have precisely equal powers except where the Constitution specifically 
decides otherwise. 


Concern for national interests is shown also in the clauses dealing with 


the Executive. There is to be a European Executive Council (or Cabinet), | 


Its President (Prime Minister) is to be elected by the Senate. The President 


will then select six ministers and the Cabinet so formed must receive a vote | 


of confidence from the People’s Chamber. The Cabinet can be dismissed by 
a rather complicated series of provisions which include the possibility that 
in certain circumstances the Cabinet can force a dissolution. But it is sig. 
nificant that it is the Senate which is to nominate the Prime Minister. 

This European Executive Council will undertake the general admin- 
istration of the Political Community. But in this task it will not be unre- 
strained. At its side there will also be a Committee of National Ministers, 
It was at first suggested that every decision of the European Cabinet would 
be subject to its approval on the basis of a two-thirds majority. This would 
certainly have made the new machine extremely cumbersome and has been 
abandoned. But the specific rights reserved to the national ministers are 
still very extensive. 

To complete the picture, there is one further provision on the executive 
side involving countries which associate themselves with the Political Av- 
thority. It is provided that the European Executive, the national ministers, 
and representatives of these associated countries are to meet periodically in 
a conference. The executive authority as a whole will thus comprise three 
elements. 


FUNCTIONS 


It is not possible in this summary to give a detailed account of all the | 


institutions proposed. For example, I will leave the Court and its functions 
entirely aside. Nor will I mention many highly important matters such as 
the way in which the writ of the Political Authority will run within the 
respective member countries. But I must deal with the major functions 
which I referred to earlier. 

The Political Authority is to absorb the functions of the Steel and Coal 


Pool and the EDC within a period of two years. By this I mean that the F 


functions of these two institutions for which the new Political Authority 
will take general responsibility from the start will gradually be assimilated 
into the organs of that Authority. The new Parliament will supersede the 


two Assemblies set up by the Treaties as soon as the new Parliament comes | 


into being. The Council of National Ministers will replace the special 
Councils of Ministers in the Schuman and Defence Communities. There 
will be one Court instead of three. The Commissioners of the Defence 
Treaty will be subject to the new Parliament under the same conditions as 
the European Executive Council during the first two years and after that 
time the Executive Council will be substituted for the Board. The High 
Authority of the Schuman Plan has been given greater powers and will be 
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absorbed more slowly. But at the end of the two years it will derive its au- 
thority from the new Parliament under a clause which provides for the set- 
ting up of semi-autonomous bodies analogous to the nationalized industries 
or public service boards in Great Britain. The Statute will greatly increase 
public control of the High Authority. 

These are the primary functions of the new Authority. There are 
others. It is recognized that if a European Army comes into being the 
Authority which controls it will become involved to some extent in foreign 
affairs. The Constitution, therefore, has a section instructing the European 
Executive to negotiate with the Foreign Ministers of the various countries 
a permanent procedure of mutual collaboration. This is not a scheme for 
control of foreign policy by the new Authority but for consultation. The 
proposal does, however, provide that in certain respects the new Executive 
may take an initiative in making recommendations to the Ministers. There 
is here no transfer of responsibility, only the assurance that henceforth con- 
sultation on foreign policy will be continuous and organized. In certain 
circumstances the new Executive may be empowered to act internationally 
for the six EDC countries. 

Action in the economic field, beyond that already covered by the Coal 
and Steel Pool, is rather different. Much pressure has come from the Bene- 
lux countries to include a more active integration of the European econ- 
omies than was originally contemplated. They are asked to take a big 
political risk. They ask a quid pro quo in the benefit they would get from 
free access to the great market of Western Europe. This is after all their 
traditional policy. They have been on the whole low-tariff countries deriv- 
ing a large part of their commercial prosperity from the fact that Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp are the gateway to Germany and the interior of Europe. 

It is proposed that the six EDC countries should commit themselves to 
the gradual development of a common market not only in coal and in steel 
but in goods generally as well as in the movement of labour and capital. In 
other words their ideal is a customs union. Following the lead of the Coal 
and Steel Community they have persuaded the Commission to write into 
the Statute a time-table for the evolution of a common market coupled 
with a general undertaking not to increase obstructions to trade. 

Under the time-table nothing is to be done in the first year. But there- 
after the Executive Council will propose steps for removing barriers to the 
common market. During the following five years such proposals will be 
subject to the unanimous approval of the national ministers. After the end 
of five years they will become law if approved by a simple majority of the 
national ministers. These provisions are subject to an appeal to the Court 
by any nation which finds that these actions are producing a serious dis- 
turbance to its general economy. This right of appeal is analogous to the 
clause in the Coal and Steel Treaty giving national ministers the right to 
protest at actions which threaten to disturb the general economy of a 


country. 
x 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 

It is proposed that the six EDC countries separately and the Political 
Authority as a whole shall ratify the European Convention on Human 
Rights together with its Protocol; indeed they make it an integral part of 
the new Statute. The effect of this would be immediately to bring into 
operation a Convention which only Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Ger- 
many, and the Saar have as yet ratified. 

But the six EDC countries will go beyond the Convention as it standsat 
present. It is provided in the new Statute that member States may ask the 


European Executive Council for assistance in maintaining constitutional ‘ 


order and democratic institutions, e.g. in the event of an attempted Con- 
munist coup d@’état. Further, the Executive, with the unanimous approval 
of the Committee of National Ministers, is to lay down conditions embodied 
in a draft law under which the Community is empowered to intervene onits 
own initiative. This draft law is to be submitted to Parliament for ap- 
proval within the first year. Thus whereas in the case of the other members 
of the Council of Europe the ultimate sanction for the enforcement of the 
minimum Human Rights is expulsion from the Council, in the case of the 
six EDC countries the sanction will be the right of intervention by the 
Authority that controls the European Army. 


To sum up: the five principal functions of the new Political Authority 
are (i) to absorb, within the next two years, the Coal and Steel Authority 
and in so doing eliminate some elements in it of an exaggerated techno- 
cracy; (ii) to absorb the Defence Community; (iii) to organize systematic 
consultation and joint action in foreign policy; (iv) to open the door toa 
more general integration of the national economies than is now taking 
place; and (v) to put more teeth into the enforcement of the human rights 
guaranteed by the European Convention signed in 1950. For the rest the 
Community will be ready to take up such further functions as the national 
parliaments may unanimously decide to confer upon it. 

This structure is to rest upon a popularly elected Chamber. But far 
from being given a free hand, the People’s Chamber is to be kept in check 
by a Senate, a Committee of National Ministers with far-reaching power, 
and by the restrictive definition of the Community’s functions as laid down 
in the Statute itself. 

The strong position of the Committee of Ministers is evident from a list 
of their chief prerogatives. Their unanimous approval is required to: the 
terms under which a new member is admitted; the financial contributions 
of the six countries to the budget of the Community; the rules permitting 
the Authority to take the initiative and intervene when human rights are 
endangered ; any amendment of the Statute extending the competence of 
the Community; plans for creating a single market for the six countries at 
any time up to six years after the Treaty comes into effect. A simple 
majority of the national ministers is needed for plans bringing a single 
market into being after six years. 
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The national ministers will exercise the rights of the Committees of 
Ministers set up under the Coal and Steel and Defence Treaties. They 
undertake to consult about, but in no way qualify their individual author- 
ity in, foreign affairs. They may attend meetings of either chamber and 
the chairman for the time being or his nominee may speak on behalf of the 
Council as a whole. 

Clearly the new Constitution is not one which pushes the national 
governments out of the picture, but is a compromise which is primarily due 
to the unwillingness of any of the nations to accept absorption into an 
organism which does not yet exist. It is an attempt, and in my opinion a 
remarkable attempt, to reconcile the necessity of union with the unreadi- 
ness of the States concerned to set aside their national traditions and sink 
their interests and individuality in a greater whole. 


ASSOCIATION 


But another factor has also played a role. It is realized that the 
stronger the federal elements in the new Authority the less close will be 
Great Britain’s association with it: and to the six EDC countries this is im- 
portant. A great deal of attention has therefore been given to the proposals 
regarding relations with the non-participating States. They fall under two 
heads, namely, the clauses relating to the agreements made with individual 
States which may become associated with some or all of the activities of 
the Community; and the protocol concerning relations between the Com- 
munity and the Council of Europe as a whole. 

These are delicate problems and it is not surprising that there have been 
some strains and stresses. Why should countries who stand aloof want to 
have a say in what those who are ready to take action are doing? Why 
should there be observers? On the other hand it will certainly be bad for 
everybody if free Europe—already only half the Continent—divides again 
and the two sections drift apart. If the six EDC countries go ahead of the 
rest it becomes more and not less necessary to take positive steps to keep 
policy harmonious and to get the maximum of common action. This is uni- 
versally accepted and in the result there is complete agreement on the 
solutions proposed. 

In the matter of Association it is contemplated that individual coun- 
tries will make treaties or agreements with the six countries. These two 
words are significant. The second is added because it is now accepted on 
both sides that association is something that may develop over a sub- 
stantial period and that it may be years before it takes treaty form. In 
general principle the rights acquired will have some relation to the obliga- 
tions incurred. The negotiation that is impending between Great Britain 
and the Coal and Steel Pool in Luxembourg has been the prototype in these 
discussions. It may take some time before this particular negotiation is 
complete, but it is quite clear what kind of points are involved. The mini- 
mum of association would involve exchange of information—a precisely 
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mutual obligation. Behind this is the question how far we can go in con- 
forming to the condition of the common market. 

Then there is the problem of investment. The High Authority hope 
that Britain will go a considerable distance with them in these and other | 
directions and it may well be economically, as well as politically, well 
worth her while to do so. Similarly, in the field of defence we have already 
taken certain commitments well known ‘o everyone, and as soon as our 
neighbours are ready, no doubt we shall make many of our commitments 
more precise. 

The six EDC countries propose that Great Britain should have rights | 
that are the counterpart of such obligations. Here are some of these. The 
draft Statute proposes that representatives of associated States should 
participate in the Comittee of National Ministers; that they should have 
representatives in the Senate ‘with full or partial powers’; that there should 
be permanent Joint Committees on the governmental or parliamentary 
level; and that the European Executive Council, the Committee of National 
Ministers and representatives of the Assoviated States should meet in 
periodic conference. Under this elastic system the association may go al- 
most the length of full membership or alternatively it may go only a little 
way. 

During the last year or so Britain has been strongly pressed by her 
Continental neighbours to ‘write her own ticket’. She must now do so in 
these agreements which give her the opportunity to go as far both in obliga- 
tions and in participation as suits her. But in deciding what she writes she 
must realize that the project may not come into being unless her association 
has substance. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


There remains the larger field of relations with the Council of Europe as 
a whole. Here, too, there has been a considerable change since Mr Eden 
produced his proposals in March 1952. It is recognized that the six EDC 
countries must work within the framework of the Council; and this implies 
a responsibility to it. A precedent was established as regards the relation of 
the Council of Europe to other European organizations in 1951 when the 
OEEC began the practice of making a report to the Consultative Assembly 
through one of its ministers. The precedent will be followed by the Coal 
and Steel Pool when M. Jean Monnet, who has already met the members of 
the Economic Committee, will present his annual report to the Consulta- 
tive Assembly in May 1953 and answer questions. The new draft Statute 
provides that this precedent will be followed by the European Executive 
Council in a report which will be defended in the Consultative Assembly by 
the ministers of the Community all of whom will have the right to speak. 

Liaison will also be established in other ways. It is proposed that the 
Senate of the Community with appropriate numbers of representatives 
from non-participating States will in future constitute the Consultative 
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Assembly. On the executive level, the Executive Council will be entitled 
to attend meetings of the Council of Ministers of the Council of Europe. 

There remains one other proposal. One of the organs of the new Com- 
munity which I have not hitherto mentioned is to be an Economic and 
Social Council, i.e. an advisory body of representatives of trade unions, 
industrialists, professional bodies, etc. In some major economic matters it 
will be compulsory that the advice of this body should be sought before the 
European Parliament legislates. But it is felt, particularly by the French, 
that this kind of consultation should embrace all fifteen countries of the 
Council of Europe. It is therefore proposed that if the Council should decide 
to set up a larger Council, the Economic and Social Council of the six EDC 
countries should become a section of the Council of Europe. This means 
that as all major economic matters, e.g. steps towards a customs union, are 
submitted for the opinion of this body the representatives of the Council 
will come into consultation at the earliest stage. It should be an invaluable 
safeguard against separatism in the economic field. 

These proposals concerning procedure and the fusion of institutions 
taken together are very much in the spirit of the Eden plan and forge 
strong links between the new Authority and the Council of Europe. In 
particular if the practice of prior consultation can become the rule not 
only between the six EDC countries and the rest of the Council of Europe 
but between all the members of the Council, that body will have con- 
tributed very materially towards the union of Europe. 

In conclusion, this is not the occasion for a full commentary on the de- 
tails of this proposal. It has still to go through the mill of governmental 
criticism and be put into shape by official experts. Nor have I any inten- 
tion of making a peroration. I will, however, make one last comment on 
the role which this draft constitution may play in the present difficult 
political situation. 

A year ago I held the opinion that agreement on some such constitution 
as is here proposed would decide whether the EDC Treaty is ratified or not. 
Today the position has somewhat changed. The controversy in France, 
and to a less extent in other countries of the EDC, is concentrated on points 
which will still sharply divide opinion, whether there is a Political Author- 
ity or not. At the same time the existence of constitutional safeguards, 
the association of Britain and Scandinavia on the political as well as the 
military plane, and other features of the scheme may appreciably influence 
certain sections of public opinion in considering what risks they are pre- 
pared to run. The drafting of the present constitution is certainly a con- 
tribution to the long-range evolution of Europe. But it also has a value 
from the point of view of what happens during the coming months; for if it 
is ready by mid-summer or the early autumn it may tilt the balance in 
favour of the group of treaties that were signed nearly a year ago. 


20 March 1953 











THE PLACE OF THE BOMBER IN 
BRITISH POLICY 


SIR JOHN SLESSOR 


HE place of the bomber in British policy is, I believe, widely mis- 

understood and underrated. I think that is partly because in the 

last war very few people really understood what the bomber was 
doing. They read of the destruction of German cities—and our armies saw 
something of that when they got into Germany. Some heard of the great 
raids on the enemy aircraft industry, on oil, and on the railway system of 
northern France before Overlord; or of the few occasions, as at Caen and 
Cassino, when the ‘heavies’ took a hand on the battlefield. But very few 
people understood the underlying motive of the whole thing, or its real 
implications. 

Again, the heavy long-range bomber is a weapon of hot war; it is only 
used in major war between great Powers. As a matter of fact it is, in my 
view, the decisive instrument in cold war in that it holds out the best 
chance of keeping it cold—or anyway tepid (no one could describe Korea as 
exactly cold war). It is, as Mr Churchill has repeatedly said, the major 
deterrent, the counter-threat to the vast armies and tactical air forces of 
our potential enemy. Moreover, it gives us some degree, and an increasing 
degree, of initiative in the cold war, instead of always dancing to the 
enemy’s tune. Imagine what the world would be like if we in the West had 
no military answer to the Russian menace but to match it man by man, 
tank by tank, and gun by gun! Nevertheless, it is true that in this extra- 
ordinary half-peace that we call the cold war, it is of other components of 
British air power which people read in the press and hear on the BBC—air 
exercises by Fighter Command, manoeuvres by the Tactical Air Force in 
Germany or by Coastal Command at sea, air supply and jungle strikes in 
Malaya, air transport of troops to the Middle East, the drama of the Berlin 
airlift—and so on. And people forget, even some responsible people in high 
executive positions are liable to forget, that all the time, there in the back- 
ground, is the terrible potential power of the long-range atomic bomber. 


This misunderstanding and ignorance about the role of the bomber, 
which is so common and widespread (by no means only in the United 
Kingdom—perhaps least of all in the United Kingdom), has real dangers. 
It leads to muddled thinking. It may lead to great waste of resources. 
Just before Christmas, 1952, when I was representing the British Chiefs of 
Staff at the NATO Conference in Paris, I sat through meetings, lasting for 
about ten days, of the Standing Group, the Military Committee, the Per- 
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manent Representatives, and the full Atlantic Council, and strategic air 
power was to all intents and purposes completely ignored. As far as that 
meeting of NATO was concerned, the vast potential of the United States 
Strategic Air Command might not have existed. Now this state of affairs 
can only lead to unrealistic thinking and unbalanced planning. Our con- 
tinental allies do not understand air power—no one understands it who has 
not had to wield it. Moreover, there hangs over the councils of NATO an 
impenetrable, and in my submission quite unnecessary, cloud of official 
secrecy about atomic air power. The Americans will not discuss the sub- 
ject with their allies in NATO. This is due partly to what is I think an un- 
necessarily rigid interpretation of the McMahon Act—though no doubt 
their position is made no easier by the activities of Messrs McCarthy and 
McCarran: partly it is due to a feeling that nothing must be said or done 
which might conceivably give America’s weaker partners an alibi or excuse 
to relax their efforts to build up their conventional forces—personally I do 
not think that this is a very sound reason. It is also not unconnected with 
American inter-Service rivalries and varying estimates within the Pentagon 
of the value of atomic air power. Whatever the reason for the American 
attitude, the result is that no one in NATO except the United States, 
Britain, and, to a lesser extent, Canada knows anything at all about the 
capabilities or limitations of modern strategic air power—which, of course, 
means they cannot be blamed for failing to give it due weight in their 
strategic thinking. 

I am a convinced believer in NATO—I have seen it from the inside 
grow up from its earliest beginnings. I have not the slightest doubt that 
what is called the ‘conventional’ strength of NATO—armies, tactical air 
forces, and air defences, anti-submarine and anti-mine forces—should 
be increased and consolidated. But far too many people think and speak of 
European defence almost exclusively in terms of divisions—the tactical air 
forces are accepted as something necessary, provided they do not interfere 
with the build-up of divisions—armoured divisions, infantry divisions, D- 
day, and reserve divisions. The Germans in the late war were land-minded ; 
they did not understand air power, and in the main tied their air force to 
the support of their army. Their only venture into what we now rather 
loosely call strategic bombing, the Battle of Britain, was itself a prepara- 
tion for a land invasion; and it failed because they had the wrong equip- 
ment and used the wrong tactics. Let us not repeat their mistake. A few 
months ago I heard an address in London by an authority for whom I have 
the greatest admiration, and the burden of his song was that the decisive 
factor in Europe today was 175 Russian divisions. With great respect, I do 
not believe it. The predominant factor in Europe is not the existence of 175 
(or 300) Russian divisions. It is that in NATO the United States are in any 
war from the word ‘go’. This means that for the Kremlin there can be no 
prospect of what Hitler hoped for, a quick, local success in Europe. And 
the military influence of the United States is due not to a few divisions in 
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Germany, not to their great carrier fleets, not only to their unparalleled 
wealth and industrial capacity; it stems primarily from the long-range 
atomic bombers of General Curtis Lemay’s Strategic Air Command which 
stands ready, should the need arise, to strike a mortally devastating blow, 
against which there is at present no effective defence. For a century before 
1914 the Pax Britannica rested squarely on the British Fleet. Then came 
thirty-five years of grey twilight when there was nothing to take the place 
of our sea-power. Today I believe the Pax Atlantica depends as surely, and 
probably more permanently, on Anglo-American air-power, of which the 
decisive expression is the long-range atomic bomber. 

The aim of Western policy is not primarily to be ready to win a war 
with the world in ruins—though we must be as ready as possible to do that 
if it is forced upon us by accident or miscalculation. It is the prevention of 
war. The bomber holds out to us the greatest, perhaps the only, hope of 
that. It is the great deterrent. 

This is, in fact, the place of the bomber in British policy, and I could 
really end my paper at this point. Before doing so, however, I want to fore- 
stall a criticism and then, partly to provide some of the answers to that 
criticism, to deal briefly with what the bomber does in war, and how and 
why it does it. Understanding of the strategic function of the bomber ia 
war is indispensable to a proper appreciation of its place in British policy. 


There is a school of thought in the United Kingdom, and indeed in 
a few quarters in the United States, which says in effect, ‘The British can- 
not afford the luxury of a bomber force. We must have fighters to defend 
this island, maritime aircraft to safeguard our vital sea-lanes, tactical air- 
craft to support the army—which can include some light bombers like the 
Canberra to operate against the lines of communication of the enemy’s 
army—and transport aircraft to carry soldiers about. But these modern 
big bombers are so expensive that we just cannot afford them. And any- 
way why should we? The Americans have a great bomber force, and we can 
safely leave all that to them.’ I think this is a most dangerous school of 
thought, and to do what these people advocate would be absolutely fatal. 
I should say in passing that this idea of the ‘astronomical’ expense of the 
big bomber is entirely erroneous. The only sensible yardstick is the cost per 
ton of bombs dropped on the targets. Even for ‘tactical’ bombing in a land 
campaign, our big four-jet V-class bombers can carry at the necessary 
ranges many times the bomb-load of the light Canberra (with a crew less 
than twice the size which, of course, affects training costs), and can drop it : 
more accurately and with a lower loss rate. Actually—as rather a ‘blotting 
paper’ figure which is none the less not far out—the ratio of cost per ton of 
bombs dropped is about two to one in favour of the big bomber. 

So the cost argument falls to the ground. What it really amounts to is 
a suggestion that we should have no bombers at all. On that I would 
merely ask this question: Are we or are we not prepared to pay the price of 
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maintaining our position in the comity of nations and, incidentally, of ful- 
filling our obligations to NATO? Of course, a bomber force costs money. 
The capital cost, which would be spread over five or six years, might be 
as much as 40 per cent of what we now spend on gambling in an average 
year. But we cannot live on our historical tradition or on the credit 
of our past achievements. The RAF today, without a long-range bomber 
force, would be like the Royal Navy of Nelson’s day without its line of 
battle. If we were to provide as our contribution to the Pax Atlantica 
only ground support and maritime aircraft and fighters to defend our- 
selves—the gun-boats and frigates and seaward defences of the modern 
air fleet-—then we should sink to the level of a third-class Power. This is a 
large claim and I propose to justify it on three grounds: policy, technique, 
and strategy. 

In the sphere of policy, are we to leave to an ally, however powerful, 
however resolute and staunch (and the Americans are all that), the mono- 
poly in an instrument of such enormous, such decisive influence on the 
great issues of war and peace? Britain is still the major partner with the 
United States in the North Atlantic coalition, in spite of all we have lost 
since 1945. If we threw away our bomber force, then in peace, in the cold 
war, we should lose what influence we have (and it is still important) on 
American policy and strategic planning. And, if it came to hot war, we 
should have little or no say in the direction of Allied strategy or in the 
determination of terms of peace. We should be just one of the minor 
Powers. 

Scrutator well said (in the Sunday Times of 22 February 1953): 

A still weightier one [objection to leaving it to the Americans] perhaps is the 
psychology of defeatism which such a policy might engender. Britain has 
grown great because Britons in the past have made a habit of standing on 
their own feet. If we lost that temper, how much else might we not lose 
with it? 

I have heard a great deal in the past eighteen months about the im- 
possibility of our economy enduring the crippling costs of defence; in effect, 
about our inability to bear the cost of being a great Power. I wonder how 
many people have seriously considered the cost of not being a great 
Power? I believe few people have any conception of what it would cost in 
prosperity and happiness of British people in these islands, in our Common- 
wealth and Empire, and throughout the world, if Britain were to sink to 
the level of a third-class Power. I believe also that nothing could, in the 
long run, be more damaging to the interests of the United States and, for 
that matter, of our European allies. 

We are a great Power whether we like it or not. Britain is ‘larger than 
she looks’, as Hitler said. Do not be led away by the superficial attractions 
of the theory of NATO-balanced forces. That is all very well—in fact it is 
essential—for the smaller Powers who cannot hope to take an all-round 
part in war. It can only be of limited application to a great Power with 
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world-wide interests and responsibilities. If we want to maintain our posi- | 


tion in the world we must be prepared to pay for it—and part of the cost js 
the bomber force. 


In one important aspect of policy, I think the bomber has created a | 
completely new situation, and that is in the position of Germany in Europe, | 


I believe that if Dr Adenauer and his people are given the chance they will 


themselves turn Germany into a stout and loyal member of the comity of 7 


free nations. But a factor which is still bedevilling the relations of Germany 
and Western Europe is the perfectly understandable fear in France of are. 
crudescence of German military power. I suggest that Germany can never 
again be a military menace to the West if we and the United States remain 
determined that she shall not be. All thinking Germans remember escorted 


bombers ranging over the length and breadth of their country only a few | 


years ago. They know, or should know, that what it took us five anda 
half years to do last time, we could do in as many days another time. What- 
ever the nature of a war—even if Germany were allied with Russia—and 
whoever won it (as a matter of fact no one ‘wins’ wars nowadays, and that 
is the greatest hope for peace), one thing is sure: Germany would come out 
of it with the Ruhr and all her great industrial cities a mass of radio-active 
rubble. I submit this as a matter for serious thought in connexion with the 
European Defence Community and our relation to it. 

On the question of bomber technique I need only say that, while we can 
never hope to match the Americans in numbers, we have an unparalleled 
contribution to make in fighting value, in battle experience, in design, and 
invention. The British V-class bombers now flying are the best of their 
kind in the world. The vast resources of America, particularly in trained 
scientists and technologists, mean that in technical development they are 
superb. The original inventive ideas very often come from us. If we were, 
so to speak, to move out of the bomber business, that would be a disaster 
for both of us. 


Finally, a word on the strategic function of the bomber in war, for 


after all upon its ultimate potential capacity in war depends its influence | 


for peace. There is only one major war we need consider—a war in which 
we would be attacked by the Soviet bloc, probably allied with China. War- 
fare has progressed (if that is the right word) from wars of battlefields and 
sieges in the eighteenth century, through one of lines in 1914-18 and one 
of great areas in 1939-45 to one of continents today. If it ever comes to 
another global war, which I believe is unlikely, I hope no one imagines that 
we could win it by a land invasion of Russia; indeed I think we should 
make it clear to the Russian people at the outset that we have no intention 
of letting a single allied soldier put a foot on Russian soil. We could certainly 
not win it by our traditional weapon of naval blockade. No one who has 
been Commander-in-Chief Coastal Command would be so foolish as to deny 
that the Royal Navy is vital to our security, or that the ability of the 
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bomber force to remain in operation depends on a flow of sea-borne supply. 
But as Arthur Bryant pointed out in a brilliant article in the Illustrated 
London News of 17 January 1953, in a third world war against an enemy 
occupying the bulk of the vast Eurasian land-mass, the Allies would have a 
far tougher nut to crack than they have ever experienced before. They can 
scarcely expect to do so by sea-borne weapons. That is why I say that to- 
day the bomber force has usurped in British policy the pride of place that 
was held, and held so nobly, for generations by the battle fleet. It would be 
the bomber alone that would bring pressure to bear upon the enemy—a 
pressure so devastating that it can be compared in its effect only to a whole 
series of great earthquakes, such as that at Quetta in 1935. It is the 
bomber that could turn the vast spaces that were Russia’s prime defence 
against Napoleon and Hindenburg and Hitler into a source of weakness 
rather than strength. 

I am not suggesting that a bomber force could win a war unaided; air, 
land, and sea power are all interdependent and mutually supporting. I do 
claim, with Mr Churchill in the words of his great speech at Boston in 1949, 
that ‘air mastery is today the supreme expression of military power’, and 
therefore that the bomber, as the primary agent of air mastery, must have 
aspecial place in British policy. Nor do I claim that what we rather loosely 
call the strategic offensive—the massive direct assault upon the heart and 
sinews of an enemy country—is the only function of a bomber force. On 
the contrary, the great quality of air power is its flexibility, its capacity to 
fulfil what I always think is the one principle of war which is really vital— 
concentration of the greatest possible force at the decisive time and place. 
That very flexibility presents a temptation which the airman always has to 
resist, to divert air power from the decisive task to every kind of side issue. 
But when occasion really demands, then the bomber force is available to 
switch instantly to whatever decisive task may be at hand, whether it be to 
reduce the scale of attack upon the United Kingdom or upon her shipping 
by attack on enemy air forces or U-boats at source, or to support the army 
in the field, or to lay mines in enemy waters. I even lifted an infantry 
brigade from Italy into Athens at forty-eight hours’ notice with my little 
bomber force in the Mediterranean in the winter of 1944-5; and in the 
following spring Bomber Command turned from dropping food into the 
Hague to bringing home to England 72,000 ex-prisoners of war. 


I have left to the last perhaps the most important function of all, and 
one which is probably least understood. I do not think we can altogether 
tule out the possibility that, in this atomic age, another war would be very 
short, though it would no doubt be followed by a period of chaos. But we 
cannot be absolutely certain of that. One thing, however, is sure—no war 
of any duration can be won without air superiority. And air superiority is 
far too commonly regarded as the function of the fighters. We must always 
have our fighters for close defence. But make no mistake, more than any 
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combination of other causes it was the bomber offensive that gave us ten 
years ago the air superiority over this island and in the land and sea 
theatres of war, which preserved our arsenals, and enabled our armies and 
fleets to win their resounding victories. From small beginnings the bomber 
offensive wrested the initiative from the enemy surprisingly early—forced 
him to turn increasingly to the production of fighters to defend himself in- 
stead of bombers to attack us, forced him to concentrate the cream of his 
pilots on the close defence of Germany. As this went forward, we in the 
United Kingdom, our ships at sea, and our armies in the field, enjoyed an 
increasing and ultimately complete immunity from the attention of the 
Luftwaffe. And finally the German air force lost all control of the air over 
Germany herself, and that was the end. 

As early as 1940 Mr Churchill wrote, ‘The Navy can lose us the war, but 
only the Air Force can win it.... The Fighters are our salvation, but the 
Bombers alone provide the means of victory.’ I could find no better words 
than those to sum up the place of the bomber in British policy. 


Address at Chatham House 
Io March 1953 
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ECONOMIC CHANGES IN THE CANADIAN 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


GRAHAM SPRY 


distributed prosperity. The value of the gross national product in 

1952 is estimated at $23,000 million, or in fixed prices, real produc- 
tion has doubled since the beginning of the war. This prosperity is charac- 
terized by a foreign trade exceeded in 1952 only by that of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and possibly France; by a flow of new invest- 
ment mainly from Canadian savings representing more than a fifth of the 
national income; by both the expansion of older production, such as that of 
foods, pulp and paper, base metals, and the development in volume of new 
resources, such as iron ore, uranium, oil, and natural gas, and, in addition, 
defence expenditures. This expansion has not been restricted to any one of 
the five or six regions of Canada: it has been shared, if unevenly, by most 
parts of Canada, and generously by the hitherto mainly wheat exporting 
prairie provinces. 


(Css has enjoyed teu years of rising national income and widely 


The first European to reach the prairies of western Canada was a 
Londoner and servant of the Hudson’s Bay Company promoting the fur 
trade. Since 1691, when Henry Kelsey passed by canoe through northern 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the process of economic change may be de- 
fined as the application of new techniques to new resources in new areas of 
settlement, development, and employment. This process, if typically 
Canadian, occurred, however, in a context wider than Canada: the context 
was the expanding world market and the advancing technology of the 
industrial revolution. The theme of my paper is this continuing, widening, 
and accelerating process today in the three prairie provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta in the context of Canadian and wider develop- 
ment. 

My aim is an interpretation not a catalogue. Geophysical exploration 
for minerals, both metals and oil, the Geiger counter for radio-active ma- 
terials, the internal combustion engine, the aircraft, the tractor and the oi] 
drilling rig, the whole range of electronic communications, these are the 
contemporary instruments of western Canadian exploration and advance. 
The short period of time, the speed of the change, should be acknowledged. 
Stone tools and weapons, say, the scrapers and arrowheads of Windmill 
Hill in Wiltshire, were superseded by copper and bronze some 3,000 years 
ago in Britain: in western Canada, they were displaced only one or two 
hundred years ago. The fascination of western Canadian history lies, in- 
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deed, partly in this: that within a century or two a vast, continental terti- 
tory, sparsely occupied by tribes of nomadic hunters of Asian origin, using 
tools of stone and possessed of no knowledge of iron or bronze and little of 
copper, has felt, in a series of sharp, impressive impacts, the revolutionary 
effects of Western European cultures of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, of the industrial revolution of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, of iron and steel, mechanical power, long range bulk transportation, 
and the rest. Among the Indians in the northern areas of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta, these impacts are, indeed, occurring at this mo- 
ment. The Indian canoe explored and revealed to the Europeans the routes 
and the resources of the early North West. Today, north of the true 
prairies, in the rock and timbered areas of the Pre-Cambrian Shield, it is 
the aeroplane, at work upon the old trade routes of the Indian and the 


Hudson’s Bay Company, which is thrusting modern influences into sparsely | 


populated, almost empty territories, and linking them with the settled 
areas and the world. On the prairies, the steam-railway fathered settle- 
ment, agriculture, and international trade: both in the north and in the 
prairies we are now in the new and latest phase of the industrial revolution 
—the age of cataclysmic technological change, of electronics, new engines, 
polymerization, nuclear fission, U-236, and all that. 

The significance of modern technology to societies occupying great 
spaces is that modern means of transport and communication make pos- 
sible and ensure the opening up, administering, unifying, and mastering of 
distance. Great areas and distances demand rapid and powerful instru- 
ments of communication and transport; their continental status requires 
continental means. The steam or oil, electric and other engines, and aero- 
plane and telecommunications exactly supply the means of heavy trans- 
port, rapid transport, and instantaneous intercommunication. They make 
the wide open spaces less wide. The old economy of the prairies and the 
north was based upon botany and zoology—upon plants and animals; 
these are still the essential and critical foundations, but alongside them is 
being erected a new economy based upon physics and chemistry. The ap- 
plication of this new, this recent knowledge of men to the western prairies 
is just at its beginning ; indeed, scarcely at its beginning. Great as exploita- 
tion and production have been and are, the stage is still predominantly one 
of exploration. 

This context may be illustrated by examples of developments and 
changes in the two sharply defined geographical regions into which the 
prairie provinces are divided. Indeed, the term ‘prairie provinces’, imply- 
ing level or rolling steppe-lands, has become, within the last few years, a 
misnomer. The proper description of the three provinces should embrace 
both the agricultural lands, partly treeless, with alluvial soils, low rainfall, 
and long rather than deep rivers, and, as well, the northerly region of the 
Pre-Cambrian or Canadian Shield of mineral-bearing rocks, great forests, 
and the water-power of tens and tens of thousands of rivers and lakes, great 
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and small. The geology, the vegetation, the physiography, and the 
economy of these two regions, true prairies to the south, and the Pre- 
Cambrian Shield to the north, are sharply differentiated. 

When the Earl of Selkirk, in 1812, established in the prairie region at 
Kildonan near Winnipeg, Manitoba, a colony of Scots, a book published by 
a critic in London described the first experiments in western agriculture as 
‘one of the grossest impositions ever attempted on the British public’. In 
1952, the wheat crop yielded some 650 million bushels and before the crop 
began to move out to world markets by Vancouver, the Atlantic ports, and 
the Hudson Bay route, a carry-over of another 250 million bushels had also 
to be disposed of. The income of Saskatchewan farmers from wheat and 
other cereals alone may exceed $1,000 million. 

The great bulk of the prairie wheat is grown for export and of the total 
exports under the International Wheat Agreement in 1951, 78 per cent was 
sold in Western Europe: another 14 per cent in Africa and Asia. The sur- 
plus cereal producing areas of the prairies are complementary to the deficit 
food producing areas of Western Europe: apart from Canadian home con- 
sumption, North American sales represented only 2-5 per cent of the total 
wheat exports. In sum, western Canadian production is geared to Western 
European demand and, historically, prairie agriculture was, in fact, evoked 
by the demand for wheat and cereals in Western Europe. A technological 
factor—steam power—related these two: the steam railway and the steam- 
ship made possible the export of cereals from a land-locked region to 
Britain and the rest of the world. Whatever the importance of newer pro- 
ducts like minerals and oil, wheat is still king: the value of the grain alone 
is at least ten times the value of oil. Saskatchewan farmers, growing about 
60 per cent of Canadian wheat, depend upon the British buyer for, in very 
rough figures, half their income. No one, therefore, could be more con- 
cerned with the dollar gap and the recovery of the purchasing power, in 
dollar terms, of Britain and the sterling area. The farmer’s sterling market 
for dairy products, meats, and coarse grains has wholly disappeared. The 
wheat market is, of course, crucial. 

As a technological factor, the steam engine changed the western plains 
of Canada from a wilderness occasionally traversed by fur traders or 
wandering Indians to a highly organized, modern farming community; so 
new techniques and other factors are changing the farming itself. These 
new influences are the internal combustion engine, the tractor, the motor- 
car, and the aeroplane; electricity as applied to telephones, radio, light, and 
power; chemicals to maintain fertility or to give more control of plant 
diseases and pests; and, of course, plant and soil research, yielding more 
resistant, hardy, or productive cereals. Such influences upon production 
are familiar. In terms of farm family life, however, a quick contrast may be 
drawn. In 1912, I spent a summer on a prairie farm. There was no electric 
light, no telephone; horses and ploughs tilled the land. Some 100 or 120 
acres, perhaps, out of 160 were cultivated and the horse and buggy or horse 
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and waggon linked the farm with the railway village, a day’s retum 
journey distant. In 1912, the horse-drawn binder harvested one acre in an 
hour: in 1952, the horse and the plough, the reaper and threshing machine 
had disappeared and had been replaced by the heavy tractor, the discer, 
and the combine harvester ; such a combine harvested an acre in ten or fif- 
teen minutes and threshed the wheat at the same time: a farm of 2,000 or 
3,000 acres may employ only two to four men. Electric light and power, 
the telephone, the motor-car, and the aeroplane—for example, to take a 
patient to hospital—have also effected their own changes. In sum, the 
modern, profitable farm has become more and more an engineering opera- 
tion and the farm home more and more like a city home in the country. In 
1911 there were in all North America 4,000 farm tractors; in 1952 there are 
404,000. The average size of the farms in the three prairie provinces has 
risen in ten years from 401 acres to 550 acres, and 1,000 to 2,000 acre or 
much larger farms with a capital of $50,000 or more in machinery alone are 
increasing in number. For good or ill, the number of farms and farmers has 
decreased but the size of farms has increased and production has risen. 

The amount of land yet to be opened up and cultivated by modern 
methods is not large, and western grain farming will not provide oppor- 
tunities for any great new flow of population. Indeed, the stage of con- 
servation and more intense cultivation rather than of expansion or 
extension is being approached. In this stage, some new land will be added 
by irrigation in dry areas and drainage in wet areas. Thus, the south Sas- 
katchewan river dam will irrigate another million acres. The plough has 
gone, the furrow and the upturned sod has gone. Moisture-conserving strip 
and contour farming methods prevail. Heavy new equipment has made 
this possible. This, together with the research and educational work of the 
governments and of provincial agricultural colleges has, in twenty or thirty 
years, revolutionized the methods of farming. Indeed, production is likely 
to be increased more by the scientists in chemical, physical, engineering, 
soil and plant laboratories than by immigrants occupying new acres. 


The meats and dairy products which these areas could so generously 
produce for Western Europe is another subject and must be passed by. Be- 
neath the same acres that grow cereals and thus supply 80 per cent of 
Britain’s imported wheat and flour, another resource has been discovered 
and a new range of modern techniques brought into play. The wheat-land 
soils lie upon sedimentary rocks laid down by the salt seas of ancient geo- 
logical time and in these marine formations are being found oil, gas, salt, 
potash, and raw chemicals in unknown but great abundance. Once again, 
new techniques are revealing new resources and evoking new economic 
forms and creating new occupations. 

In the five years, 1946-51, the number of acres under oil lease in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba rose from 30 millions to 145 millions. 
Oil production, mainly in Alberta, rose from 24,000 barrels a day to 200,000 
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barrels a day at which figure it is restricted. In relation to totai world pro- 
duction this is still small—not 2 per cent—but, in relation to Canadian 
consumption, it begins to come close to half Canada’s requirements and, to 
that extent, is freeing Canada from dependence on imported supplies. 

More significant are the potential production and the potential reserves. 
Proven oil reserves to date are 1,600 million barrels. Natural gas reserves 
are, say, 8 to 13 trillion cubic feet. This, however, is the result only of a few 
years’ exploration. Intensive exploration has only begun. Of 700,000 
square miles of sedimentary area, less than half—300,000 square miles— 
are under prospecting lease or reservation, and little is yet known of the 
real potentialities. The position, to quote a British oil publication, the 
Petroleum Press Service (October 1951) may be summarized thus: ‘.. . on 
the basis of the work already carried out, and the area already proved, 
Western Canada promises to rank among the world’s largest oil producing 
areas’. Up to the present, Alberta greatly exceeds either Saskatchewan or 
Manitoba as an oil province and is responsible for 96 per cent of western 
production. 

The obvious results, for example, in Alberta are seen in population 
expansion, a building boom, and a burst of new industries either for manu- 
facture or servicing. Edmonton, for example, has doubled its population 
and there, or nearby, a group of petro-chemical industries is being con- 
structed, the largest being the Canadian Chemical Company, with an initial 
capital investment of $55 million. 

From a more general point of view, the results are wider. In the vast in- 
vestment programme proceeding in Canada, capital going into oil develop- 
ment is the single largest item. Between 1946 and 1951, the total was some 
$1,200 million. The Financial Times of 25 August 1952 estimates that 
about half of this came from the United States, but it may well be a greater 
proportion. In 1952, the investment has been estimated at $250 million, 
most of it in Alberta, but about $35 million for exploration alone in 
Saskatchewan. 

Western Canada is an area of great spaces: it is 900 miles from the 
American boundary to the northern provincial boundaries and 1,100 miles 
from east to west—the distance from London to Belgrade. Over the area 
are scattered nearly 3 million people—or less than one third of the popula- 
tion of London. In such a territory oil and gas are the essential and ideal 
resources for its great requirements of transport, power, and fuel. Oil 
drives the tractors, oil or gas heats the houses, and fires the furnaces of new 
industries and supplies the raw materials of the new petro-chemical fac- 
tories of Alberta. Oil is a resource exactly appropriate to a continental 
area: oil technology increases the mastery of space. In the last few years, 
western Canada has come to possess, in her own acres, this new and modern 
resource. 

The proven coal resources so large in Alberta and significant in Sas- 


katchewan, the variety of raw chemicals, the clays, and other materials can 
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be no more than mentioned here, but the value of potash may be cited in 
connexion with the forecast that western agriculture may become intensive 
as well as extensive. If this is accurate, then, in newly-discovered and 
apparently large deposits of potash, farming has a source of fertilizer at its 
door in several places in Saskatchewan and ammonium sulphate from a 
leaching plant in Alberta. 


If we look now, away from the true prairies to the Pre-Cambrian Shield, 
it is of interest to reflect that the material culture and social life of the 
Hittites of 1400 B.c. was higher and more complex than the life of Indian 
tribes in north western Canadaa few years ago and, in some remoter regions, 
this might be true even today. Suddenly, into these almost empty areas 
with their hunter peoples, flashes the aeroplane, the geologist, the mining 
company, the Geiger counter. 

This happened twenty-five or fifty years ago in northern Ontario and 
Quebec and the result was the planting of new, modern, well-housed Cana- 
dian communities, surrounded by total wilderness, and producing copper, 
zinc, other metals, and timber, pulpwood, pulp, and paper in huge con- 
centrating, refining, processing, or finishing factories powered by the 
hydro-electricity of the rivers. The same process is to be observed both 
within the Pre-Cambrian Shield of the prairie provinces and still farther 
north in the north west territories. For instance Flin Flon, Manitoba, is 
482 miles north of the nearest large city, Winnipeg, and within 200 miles 
there is only one community of as many as 3,000 people; north, east, and 
west is almost empty wilderness. The discovery of zinc and copper led to 
the construction of a modern copper and zinc refinery and a hydro-electric 
power installation of 110,000 horse-power, and a community of 10,000 
people. The value of their annual production of minerals is of the order of 
$20 million. There is a daily railway service and it is quite possible to leave 
Winnipeg by aeroplane at breakfast time, lunch in Flin Flon, and be home 
in Winnipeg for dinner. Farther north by 100 miles was the mining town of 
Sherridon. The ore was recently mined out and the company shifted the 
mine equipment, the mill, and the town of several hundred to another site 
at Lynn Lake still farther north to produce nickel. This nickel will be 
brought as a concentrate 700 or 800 miles by rail to Alberta and refined by 
a new leaching process at Fort Saskatchewan where gas is available. 

Another example: Lake Athabasca is 500 miles from the railway at 
Prince Albert in Saskatchewan. North of Athabasca, uranium has been 
found by several companies and thirty or forty companies are at work run- 
ning addits into the granite bluffs or using Geiger counters. The Govern- 
ment of Canada is constructing a mill to process the radio-active ore, and 
in the centre of the mines, the Government of Saskatchewan is laying out a 
town site for 5,000 people. Water transportation to a railway at Water- 
ways, Alberta, is available from mid-June until, say, late September. 
Otherwise the community and the mines are wholly dependent on the ait- 
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craft, tractor-train, and the radio-telephone. In this region of Uranium 
City, close to which in 1791, only 160 years ago, Alexander Mackenzie 
travelled in a canoe along the fur-trading route to reach the Pacific Ocean, 
is one of the Western world’s greatest resources of the raw material used for 
nuclear fission, the most recent of mankind’s achievements, or means of 
self-destruction. These three—Flin Flon, thirty years old, Lynn Lake some 
six months old, Uranium City, being born, are examples of what mineral 
discoveries yield and there are a score of other communities in being or 
in process of birth. 

In each of the three provinces there are large stands of timber, black 
and white spruce, jackpine, aspen, and other species suitable for pulp and 
paper production and economically close both to sources of waterpower and 
railway transportation. As well there are local supplies of gas or oil fuel, 
sulphur, limestone, and sodium sulphate useful in one type or other of pulp 
and paper manufacture. These resources will, at their proper time, form 
the basis of new communities and new wealth. 

The prairie provinces have thus entered upon that period of expansion 
due to the exploitation of the mineral and timber resources of the Pre- 
Cambrian Shield which Ontario and Quebec have enjoyed for a generation. 
In addition, the prairies are revealing resources of oil and gas in a volume 
hitherto unknown in Canada. This discovery and expansion is widening 
the base of the prairie economy, previously so largely dependent on wheat 
and grain products, and through the addition of new and essential re- 
sources with a relatively assured demand, such as oil, stability has been 
increased and vulnerability to falling demand or prices in the world market 
reduced. The new as well as the old resources and the rising demand for 
both consumer and producer goods enlarge the possibilities for the estab- 
lishment of light and some heavy industries in any one of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta. It is regrettable that British interests have not 
been sharing largely in these developments, but there is evidence that 
British investment will now increase. Every one of the governments 
of these western provinces would welcome and encourage this activity. 

Finally, there is the pitch-blende, the most abundant ore of uranium, 
found in the rock of the Pre-Cambrian Shield of western Canada. The 
changes which new methods of farming, new discoveries of oil, and new in- 
dustries have set in motion are more or less known and more or less pre- 
dictable. This pitch-blende is the raw material, for good or evil, of the 
atomic bomb and of atomic power. What are the vast, the mysterious 
forces, what the unpredictable possibilities which this rock and man’s brain 
n- proffer to the future and to fate? 


te Address at Chatham House 
- 2 December 1952 
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THE WORK OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
AMONG THE KIKUYU 


CANON T. F.C. BEWES 


HE Church in Kenya is young, much younger than many people 
seem to realize. The first missionary to East Africa of the Church 


Missionary Society, Ludwig Krapf, landed at Mombasa in 1844, but 
he never reached Kikuyu country. His is a stirring tale of hardship and 
courage, the landing from an Arab dhow after storm and shipwreck, the 
death of his wife and baby (you can still see their graves on the mainland), 
the safari into the interior, the first discovery of Mount Kenya, Krapf’s 
great vision of a chain of mission stations stretching right across Africa 
from east to west. He only just saw the beginning of it. 

I shall never forget meeting the Reverend J. A. Wray, another pioneer 
missionary, some time before he died. He was very old, propped up in a 
chair. His memory was failing, but he described to me his first meeting 
with the Kikuyu at Fort Smith, near Kabete. They were armed to the 
teeth, in full war paint and feathers, standing in a circle round him, threat- 
ening him with spears and arrows while he tried to persuade them of his 
peaceful mission, and that his only weapons were the Word of God and the 
Love of God. 

The Reverend A. W. McGregor came next. The little orange tree that 
he planted at Kabete can still be seen, and there are many people in 
Weithaga who still speak affectionately of Bwana Mangrega, for he only 
retired in 1925. The Reverend Harry Leakey and the Reverend Douglas 
Hooper followed, names which bring us up to our own time. Stefano 
Kinuthia was the first Kikuyu to be baptized, in 1906. He is still living near 
Kabete, and is a true Christian. I met him two or three times last January 
(1953). 

So the work began, the missionary living, first in a tent, then in a mud 
and wattle house, and finally in a simple stone bungalow, with a verandah 
that served as church, hospital, and school. Churches were built, some- 
times of mud and wattle, sometimes of wood and iron, not very beautiful, 
not very durable, but cool and spacious. Education was necessarily simple, 
but courageous in its wide spreading, and a surprisingly good system of 
little outschools surrounded the central mission stations, the school also 
acting as church on Sundays. I have made it sound simpler than it really 
was, for remember, the missionary had to learn the language, to reduce it 
to writing, to translate the Scriptures. He had to inspire the Africans to 
construct any necessary buildings, he had to deal with medical needs, 
simple or severe, he had to train his own leaders. But biggest task of all, he 
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had to get over the Christian message, to live and to preach the story of 
God’s great Love and of God’s great Salvation among a simple pagan 
people, to whom it was news indeed. It should, of course, be understood 
that—whilst my references here have been to the work of the Church 
Missionary Society—other Churches are also at work in Kikuyu Country. 
I should especially mention the Church of Scotland Mission, the African 
Inland Mission, the Methodist Mission, and the Consolata Fathers Roman 
Catholic Mission. All of these (except the Roman Catholic) work in close 
co-operation in the Christian Council of Kenya, and in the case of the first 
four there is a measure of inter-communion. A communicant African of any 
of these four Churches can communicate as a visitor at any of the other 
three Churches. 


The Kikuyu was found with that great vague nebulous inheritance 
which is animism. Animism is all over the world, and stretches far back 
into pre-history. It is everywhere different, and yet strangely the same. 
Everybody alters it a little, for animism is, perhaps, the religion of the 
ordinary man on whom the light of revelation has not yet shined. The 
missionary took the Masai word, Ngat, for God—but the content had to be 
different. Ngati is rather impersonal and far away. He lives on the top of 
the mountains, notably on Mount Kenya, Kirinyaga, always covered with 
snow, a beautiful African Olympus. Ngai is mwene-nyaga, the lord of the 
white-plumed ostrich. He is also mwene-hinya-wothe, lord of all power and 
might. Women and children and the smaller fry do not normally approach 
Ngai, for he needs to be approached circumspecily. The elders of the tribe 
draw near with outstretched hands, with eyes open, with prayers and 
sacrifices, facing Mount Kenya. 

The Kikuyu idea of Ngai is a curious mixture of the personal and the 
impersonal. He is Ngai, baba, Father-God, and yet they use a neuter form, 
Ngat ni nene: Ngai ni nguru, and will normally use the personal prefix 
Mu only if they have come under Christian influence. Yet Ngai is the 
maker of all things and the creator of man, our lives are in His hands. He 
is a God of marvels. When anyone sees anything that stirs his wonder and 
awe, he says, ‘Surely this is something akin to God’. So Ngaz is far away, 
unknowable, working on the whole for good, approachable by humans 
through sacrifice and magic. The medicine man, the mundu mugo, is the 
mediator here. 

Just because the missionary could build on some existing concepts, he 
had to be the more careful to show the great differences between the 
Christian and the pagan idea of sin. The Kikuyu have three words for sin: 
mehia, which means wrong-doing; mahitia, which means mistakes; and 
thahu, a stronger word, meaning defilement. The missionaries deliberately 
chose what seemed to be the weaker word, because ¢hahu implies ceremonial 
uncleanness, or taboo, and need have no reference to wickedness at all. 

Kikuyu life is regulated by a traditional code of laws, mugiro, which has 
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grown up through centuries of experience. Some of the rules are obviously 
hygienic and moral, whilst others have little to do with wrong-doing but are 
more closely associated with bad luck. It is thahu for a woman to bear 
twins, or indeed for a cow or a sheep to do so. It is thahu for a baby to cut 
its top teeth first; it is thahu for hyenas to approach a house at night. Ifa 
man has incurred thahu, the medicine man will prescribe. A goat may be 
sacrificed, and the defiled one anointed with ¢atha, its undigested stomach- 
contents, in order to become clean again. Or for some more serious evil, 
the mundu mugo may order the ceremony of ndahtkanio, or ceremonial 
vomiting, to make the man ‘sick-up’ the evil that is in him. 

The idea of sacrifice is not new to the Kikuyu; it forms the basis of his 
whole approach to Ngai. There are fertility rites at the time of planting, 
and at harvest-time a goat is slaughtered, and the ¢atha smeared all over 
the grain-stores, the cooking-pots, and the hearth-stones. Until this sacri- 
fice is made the women leave pots at their doors with food in them for 
Ngai. A sacrifice must be offered if the land needs rain, and the rain- 
maker, the muuria-mbura, is called in. If a man thinks his house has in- 
curred thahu, if his family is frequently sick, if his flocks are dying, the 
witch-doctor will tell him to sacrifice a goat and pour out the fat around 
the house. This then is his prayer, ‘O Ngaz, drink up this fat and be ap- 
peased ; and may the spirits of my father and mother and grandfather and 
grandmother drink and be appeased; so that the flocks and children and 
people of this house may be well and be at peace.’ 

The Kikuyu pagan shares with the Christian his belief in immortality, 
but it is an immortality shorn of its serenity and joy, no ‘kingdom, power 
and glory’ there. When a man dies, he becomes a spirit or ngoma. If he has 
been a bad man, his spirit will come back and trouble people, and will have 
to be propitiated by a sacrificed goat. Sometimes a spirit will come back to 
possess a person, making him ill. People are afraid of spirits and so will 
keep away from any queer unusual places. This great fear of spirits is 
shown in many ways; in the gitiitu, the charm worn on the neck of a baby; 
in the taboo on a dead body; in the refusal to let anyone die in the village; 
in the fear of a curse. And this fear is centralized in the black magician of 
the countryside, the secret unknown, the murogi, the wizard. Truly the 
Kikuyu are ‘through fear of death all their lifetime subject to bondage’. 
What a deliverance there is for them when they find freedom and peace in 
the real, the Living Christ! 


It took the early missionaries a long time to find out Kikuyu religious 
beliefs, and longer still to realize how every aspect of life was pervaded by 
witchcraft and magic. For us, medical practice is dictated by science and 
hygiene. For the Kikuyu, magic affects all the procedure of child-birth, 
weaning, illness, growth, marriage, and death. Even today, the missionary 
midwife (and I have sometimes acted as one myself in emergencies) finds 
herself hemmed in by innumerable regulations about the conduct of labour, 
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the treatment and disposal of the placenta, the care of the infant, the wash- 
ing of the new mother, and so on. Life is a religious business from start to 
finish—a concept that might well with advantage fall fresh upon us. 

And so the missionaries gradually got to know their new surroundings, 
learnt to understand all the teeming life, the streams of living language 
around them. Most important of all, they made friends. I cannot emphas- 
ize enough this happy fact—they made friends. A man may be a brilliant 
financier, an able administrator, and a fine linguist, but he will be a com- 
plete failure if he is not first and foremost a friend. The Kikuyu wanted a 
friend at the very beginning—he wants him now. 

So the earliest Christians were intimate friends of the missionary and 
his family. Stefano Kinuthia, the first baptized Kikuyu Christian, was a 
close friend of the Leakey family, and travelled with them to England as a 
boy. Hence the excellence of his English, which later enabled him to be- 
come a court interpreter. Peculiar problems attach to the education of 
girls, for it was, and indeed is still, the custom for the adolescent girl and 
boy to go through an initiation ceremony which for both is called circum- 
cision, though for girls it should more properly be called cliterodectomy. 
The Kikuyu as a tribe set great store by this initiation ceremony, especially 
the operation for girls. It is the gateway of entry into adult life, and until 
she has been through the operation, no Kikuyu girl can be treated as an 
adult. They do not believe an uncircumcized girl can bear a living child, 
she cannot inherit property or land. She will have to consort with little 
girls, even though she may be a grown woman, if she has not been circum- 
cized. The politically-minded Kikuyu have urged their people not to listen 
to missionary opposition to this practice, and have suggested that behind 
that opposition lies a plan to prevent the Kikuyu race from increasing, so 
that eventually Europeans can seize the land. 

Just before this ceremony, the young people become quite impossible 
educationally, rebellious, and insolent, with their thoughts obviously on 
things far more exciting than the class-room. We used to try to protect 
young girls from this practice, and some indeed have withstood it. But 
many of them ran away and became completely unreachable, utterly ab- 
sorbed into the exciting new sex-life into which they had entered. The 
problem was made worse by the fact that in translating St Paul’s many 
references to circumcision, the Bible translators had used the word irua, 
which properly means either the male or female operation. ‘Here then’, 
cried the Kikuyu, ‘is the vindication of our custom. St Paul says, “‘neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision availeth anything’. Obviously he is not 
against the practice’. 

There was misunderstanding over other pagan practices too. The Ki- 
kuyu have a sacrificial ceremony for children called the second birth. 
Naturally, they wondered if Our Lord were referring to this in St John’s 
Gospel, when He said to Nicodemus, ‘Ye must be born again’. Abraham was 
a polygamist—could they not be polygamists too? Was it not possible for 
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them to make the best of both worlds—to be Christians, and yet to fulfil 
the old pagan observances? It was through friendship that these problems 
were brought out into the light, and courageously faced together. Many 
of the Kikuyu became real Christians, and they stand as Christians still. 


The little Church was growing, and ordained ministers were needed. 
The teaching of ordinands was at first the work of the missionary, but even- 
tually a large divinity school was built at Limuru, where the Scotch, the 
Anglican, and the Methodist Churches combine to give a simple theological 
and evangelistic training to the clergy and their wives. These wives were 
often simple peasant girls, who needed a lot of help before they could take 
their rightful place as vicar’s wives. 

Education quickly forged ahead, and each mission station became the 
mother of a large family of outschools, at first scarcely more than glorified 
huts or barns, neatly thatched, with beaten earth floors, and white-washed 
walls. For many of the Kikuyu, these are the only schools they will ever 
know, and the education is entirely elementary. For the missionary these 
schools are usually as the apple of his eye. He should cherish, help, and 
encourage them in every way he can, for they are his most fruitful evan- 
gelistic opportunity. He knows full well that many of his pupils only come 
for the smattering of education that they can get, but he knows also that 
more people have been won for Christ through the schools than through 
any other agency. I cannot understand a missionary who neglects his 
outschools—he is casting away his greatest treasure. 

But elementary schools are not enough, and gradually there has grown 
up a partnership of government and missions in developing a close-knit 
educational system for the whole country, where primary would lead to 
secondary school, and this would give opportunity for university entrance. 
Teacher training colleges were needed, and schools for technical and agri- 
cultural instruction. Some of these are run by missions, aided by govern- 
ment, to fit into the general scheme. Now all this sounds highly satis- 
factory, and rather grand, but the actuality is anything but grand. Edu- 
cation in Kenya still has a tragic bottle-neck, and for the many who go 
through the primary schools, very few achieve secondary education, and 
only an infinitesimal number can ever reach a university. This does not 
make for contentment. 


There have been foolish settlers who have blamed all the disturbances 
among the Africans on the missionaries and their teachings. There have 
been equally foolish missionaries who have said it was the settlers’ responsi- 
bility, while the government is everybody’s Aunt Sally. This continental 
revolution, this violent interruption of a tribal pattern of life, this shaking 
of a society to its very depths, was not exactly anybody’s fault. It was the 
impact of another totally different way of life. Western civilization had 
arrived; and it arrived with a rush. 
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The Kikuyu had made a political union among themselves, but soon 
the Kikuyu Central Association (KCA) was accused of subversive activities, 
and the deliberate stirring up of trouble. It might have been good if the 
KCA could have acted openly and in the light, and could have given to 
young politicians the experience and training they needed and so ardently 
sought, for, of all the tribes in Kenya, none are so politically minded or so 
violently nationalist as the Kikuyu. Regarded, and with some reason, as 
dangerous and seditious, the KCA was proscribed by the government in 
1940, and an element of discontent was driven underground. For some of 
us in Kenya, politics has too long been regarded perhaps as a fighting force. 
Bertrand de Jouvenel, at his brilliant lecture at the London School of 
Economics on 10 March 1953, insisted that politics is quite simply the 
science of eliciting and maintaining co-operation between human beings. 
We have to learn, all of us, to regard politics, not as a weapon with which 
to fight each other better, but as a tool with which to maintain and improve 
the science of human relationships. 

In 1929 the Christian Church had faced her own serious crisis when 
many of her adherents broke away, and formed churches and schools inde- 
pendent of mission control and supervision. Some of the Kikuyu wanted 
to remain nominally Christian, and yet to continue some of the old tribal 
practices which were frowned upon by the Church. Matters came to a head 
with the conflict about female circumcision. Feelings ran high, dangerous 
threats were uttered, seditious songs were sung around the villages at night, 
and young girls who wished to stand out against this heathen practice ran 
to take refuge with missionary friends. From now on, the independent 
schools appeared in increasing numbers; they were outwardly as like the 
mission schools as possible, and most of the better ones were in receipt of 
government grants. I do not think the missionaries ever had any illusions 
about the independent schools, for we knew that they were largely made 
up of malcontents, often staffed by teachers who were under Church dis- 
cipline, usually for moral lapses, and so could not teach in mission schools. 
Practically all were under some sort of cloud. Government did not want 
to be unsympathetic to them, wanted indeed to give them every chance to 
prove themselves. But with few inspectors and many schools, there were 
a number which were largely unsupervised, and these made a natural 
breeding ground for discontent and rebellion. Discontent was growing, 
grievances were many. 


Whenever Africans met together, the conversation would soon turn to 
the subject of their grievances, and this is certainly still true today, 
whether it is in Kenya that they meet, or in London, in Oxford, Cambridge, 
Cape Town, or Liverpool. One cannot be in a company of young Kikuyu 
for more than two minutes without learning something of their troubles. 

When I was in Kikuyu country two months ago, I was told by Africans 
everywhere I went that the outstanding problem was land. In 1934, the 
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Morris Carter Commission had investigated land claims, and awarded other 
land in compensation. The new land, however, was not considered ade- 
quate exchange for the old ancestral lands; the Kikuyu in particular were 
never satisfied with the 1934 award. Whether this is indeed the funda- 
mental cause of the unrest, it is beyond question that, for both European 
and African, the land problem arouses the strongest passions and anxieties. 
Neither party finds it easy to rid itself of an emotional attitude of fear and 
prejudice, yet the problem is insoluble against such a background. Here is 
dilemma indeed. 

The Kikuyu are profoundly political in outlook and interest, and they 
feel that they ought to have a greater share in the government of Kenya. 
They hear with envy of the constitutional progress being made in the Gold 
Coast, in Nigeria, and elsewhere. They are very sensitive to the policy of 
the present South African Government, and they are uneasy at the possible 
ultimate effect of Federation proposals in Central Africa. Yet they certainly 
do not share in the demand for Home Rule for Kenya under Euro- 
pean leadership, for they are afraid that they would still not get a square 
deal. 

We cannot blame the African for not being content with his present 
standard of living, and it is greatly to the credit of the elected members, 
under Mr Michael Blundell, that they are becoming increasingly aware of 
the present impossibly low wages for Africans. It is true that a few Afri- 
cans have become really wealthy, but for the overwhelming majority 
wages are at the barest subsistence level, and are not comparable with 
those obtaining for European and Indian workers. For too long we have 
been thinking that the African needs but little money, since his standard 
of living is low. The modern Kikuyu is no longer satisfied to wear rags, he 
does not want to go hungry on a monotonous diet, he is a man with a man’s 
life to live, he needs a real home. 

Moreover, the African feels that the attitude of the average European 
towards him constitutes another grievance, constantly irritating, a con- 
tinual annoyance, thwarting and frustrating him every hour of the day. 
Why cannot he be treated as a social equal? Few Europeans mean to be 
insulting, and technically there is no colour bar in Kenya, yet Africans 
cannot go to the best hotels or restaurants, and they do not normally mix 
with Europeans at social engagements. They are increasingly aware of the 
gulf between the two races, and the European attitude of calm aloofness 
and patronizing superiority stirs the flame of anger even more than a real 
political injustice. 

What kind of people feel these grievances most? It is chiefly the half- 
educated, ambitious, and politically-minded young man, who finds his own 
life thwarted and unfulfilled, who has lost faith in his old religion, but has 
no firm grip on the Christian faith. This is the type of lad who is caught in 
the educational bottle-neck already mentioned. He has had an elementary 
education, but cannot go on to a secondary school. In the Fort Hall dis- 
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trict alone 10,000 boys leave school each year between the ages of Io and 14. 
They feel themselves utterly stranded, at a dead end, there is no more 
education for them, not enough land for them to cultivate, ‘they cannot 
dig, to beg they are ashamed’. 

The young Kikuyu is a-quiver with grievances and frustrations. ‘Let 
us get rid of the European who steals our land, and of the foreign religion 
which divided our tribe. Let us return to the faith of our fathers, and the 
way of our fathers.’ So modern politics made common cause with pagan 
witchcraft, in a strange ‘nostalgia for barbarism’. The way was open for 
Mau Mau. 


Now all these grievances and troubles had tremendous repercussions on 
missionary work, and yet the Church herself was facing a problem of her 
own which was to prove perhaps the greatest of all. And this is the strange 
disease from which the Church was suffering. She had actually become too 
large, too successful, and too popular. In some parts it was the ‘done 
thing’ to go to Church. Progressive people liked to be thought Christians. 
When applying for a job, it was thought a ‘good thing’ to have a letter 
from a missionary. It was thought a ‘good thing’ to have a Christian name. 
To be a Christian was to be respectable. In other words, the way was open 
for a flood of nominal Christianity. Many people joined the Church for the 
prestige it offered, and the education it gave. They missed the whole point 
of the Christian message, and what the Church gained in numbers, it lost 
in spirituality. It would have been indeed disastrous if that had been the 
whole picture at the coming of Mau Mau. But, praise God, it was not the 
whole picture. 

In every Church there can nearly always be found a little group of real, 
out and out, believing, practising Christians. And in Kenya this little 
group had recently found new life and power through a movement of 
spiritual revival that is still sweeping across East Africa. It is reminding 
people that the Church is not just a club which you can join—you have to 
be ‘born again’ into a new life. Old things will be put away—sin must be 
faced and forgiven; it is knowing the Lord Jesus for yourself that makes all 
the difference to life. What followed from this was clear: sin had to be con- 
fessed, stolen property had to be restored, and a new peace and joy came 
into home life. There was a new emphasis upon integrity of living, and 
these Africans were renowned for being utterly trustworthy. 

Such was the Church when the full force of Mau Mau struck it. 


The main outlines of the Mau Mau movement are now well known: the 
sevenfold oath of murder and hate, with its barbaric ritual; murders of 
Europeans wherever opportunity occurs, and attacks on their property; 
and, above all, a deliberate attempt to liquidate any loyal Kikuyu whether 
Christian or pagan, and to stamp out Christianity. It breeds in an atmo- 
sphere of hatred and fear; it moves suddenly and in secret. The Mau Mau 
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do not want ‘sweet reasonableness’; they do not want to talk over differ- 
ences—the time for talking is past; this is the time of blood and terror. 

But ‘sweet reasonableness’ is there indeed. And I found it amongst the 
Christian Resistance. I went out as a representative of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, with the Archbishop’s letter in my pocket, yet the Kikuyu did 
not accept me at my face value. I doubt if they would have accepted the 
Archbishop himself at his face value. They greeted me as a friend anda 
brother, but first they wanted to know; ‘Was I truly one of them? What 
was my testimony to the saving power of Christ?’ It was a proud but 
humbling experience to go right back to the Acts of the Apostles, and wit- 
ness the joy and the courage, the radiance and the fire of the Church in 
persecution. 

But notice that it is only the inner core of real Christians who are taking 
this courageous stand. The nominal Christians, perhaps go per cent, have 
been caught up in the meshes of Mau Mau and are—at least temporarily— 
out of the battle. Of the 22,000 Christian adherents in the Fort Hall dis- 
trict, only about 800 are known to have refused to take the oath. Perhaps 
this was the purge that the Church had been needing. 

Many Christians have had their huts burnt down. Some have been 
murdered or wounded, whilst others have just ‘disappeared’. All are facing 
death as a real possibility. They are often boycotted in the markets, and 
can neither buy nor sell their goods. After a meeting for Christian fellow- 
ship, I heard one man say, ‘I shall be slaughtering a bullock on Tuesday; 
any of the brethren may come and buy’. A woman added, ‘I am preparing 
some charcoal which will be ready for sale tomorrow’. It reminded me of 
the early disciples, who ‘had all things in common’. 

This is no superficial fellowship, for the Christians are quite ruthless 
against sin in themselves, and in each other, and will boldly challenge a 
friend whom they see is not living up to the highest principles. Such is their 
interpretation of ‘emergency’, that nothing second-best can be tolerated. 
There is no room for self-glory or self-excuse—nothing must stand in their 
lives that does not bring glory to Jesus. Have I painted too vivid a pic- 
ture? I can only say that this is the most stimulating Christian fellowship 
that I ever met in my life; it oversteps the barriers of colour and race. 

A few weeks ago, one of our clergy was dragged out of his house at night. 
They tied him up with wire so that he could not shield himself, and then 
beat him unmercifully and cut him to the bone. They even cut the initials 
MAU on hisarm. Yet later while his wounds were being dressed, there was 
not a word of anger or self-pity. He was quietly praising God. Kaguru, one 
of the evangelists, was attacked the same night, and was brutally mur- 
dered. His wife was beaten and injured. A teacher was so cruelly beaten 
that his teeth were knocked out, and yet, when I saw him recently he was 
full of joy—even full of fun—with nothing but a deep sense of compassion 
and love towards those who had attacked him. One girl was so badly 
beaten that she was made deaf; a woman was hung up by her neck from a 
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beam, but she went on singing hymns till she became unconscious. One of 
the clergy said to me, ‘There is nothing to be afraid of; our times are in 
God’s Hands, and when we die we will go to be with Him’. 

There is a Christian chief who has suffered four different attacks on his 
life. Once they tried to drown him, once he was shot at; he has been at- 
tacked with knives, his hut has been set on fire. At the end of each incident 
he quotes a verse of Scripture praising God for his deliverance. I took a 
photo of him with a gun in one hand, and a Bible in the other. ‘The 
government have given me this gun to carry,’ he said, ‘but the Bible is my 
real weapon.’ Many times the Kikuyu have said to me, ‘Do not pray that 
we may be kept safe, pray that we may be kept faithful.’ They are con- 
scious that they are living in the light of eternity. The future of Kenya 
may depend on how we are all of us behaving now. 


A European said to me in Kenya the other day, ‘What is needed is for 
all the Kikuyu to have this wonderful change of heart.’ We smiled to our- 
selves at this typically British attitude. For of course, what is needed is 
for all of us to have a change of heart. If there is any hope of peace and 
happiness outside the Christian message, then all blessings be on those who 
shall find it. For some of us, both African and European, the Christian 
answer is the only answer. There is no other way. It is for that answer only, 


for the ultimate victory, the blessed hope, that the Christian Kikuyu is 
standing here; ‘he can no other’. 


Address at Chatham House (revised) 
19 March 1953 











THE DECLINE OF THE WEST IN THE 


MIDDLE EAST 
AN ALTERNATIVE VIEW 
BRIGADIER STEPHEN LONGRIGG 


R ALBERT HOURANTI’S essay on ‘The Decline of the West in 
Me Middle East’, which appeared in International Affairs in two 
parts in the January and April issues of this year, must have been 

widely read, and widely admired. Written in a style which most people 
will envy, it is carefully and judiciously composed, consistent in its angle 
of approach, and based upon a comprehensive philosophy. The essay is a 
valuable and instructive work, for which one is correspondingly grateful. 
That Mr Hourani is on the progressive—the ‘enlightened’, as they would 
say in the Middle East—side of the street, cannot be doubted, and this puts 
a critic at the disadvantage of appearing to support reaction. It is sub- 
mitted, however, that there is a great deal more to be said on many of the 
issues of which Mr Hourani makes short work. 

His views include, among much else, the propositions that Great 
Britain wrongfully broke up the unity of the Arab bloc after the first 
world war; imposed by force an unwanted rule upon the Arab countries, 
suppressing nation-wide protests: sought its own advantage in all its 
Middle Eastern dealings: continued to control these countries behind a 
facade of self-government: contributed little of value to them, being itself 
‘in full spiritual decline’: despised the Middle Eastern peoples while pre- 
tending to be friendly with them: mishandled the forces of local national- 
ism which arose in protest: had no single and consistent Middle Eastern 
policy: now faces an all-pervading anti-Western and anti-British feeling, 
highly favourable to Communist advance: has not supported Arab union: 
and behaved with most unworthy folly, or worse, over Palestine. Now, 
Mr Hourani has not written with the particular purpose of proving these 
propositions: they are incidental to a general account which he has 
developed of the recent history and present state of the Middle East. Of 
this general account, so broadly and philosophically based, the present 
writer agrees with a considerable part. Moreover, one accepts whole- 
heartedly his general assumption that the Middle Eastern peoples are in- 
teresting and gifted, that they have a part to play, that their claims should 
be heard, as those of emergent nations, without prejudice but with full 
sympathy. (Any view that these are lesser peoples to be used or exploited, 
or are young communities to be handled with condescension, or are not of 
value in and for themselves, or have no claim to full moral equality, would 
be more objectionable to the present writer than anything that Mr Hourani 
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has written.) The purpose of these notes is not to assail Mr Hourani’s 
philosophy, nor, since neither space nor time permit, to attempt as he does 
a complete survey of the whole ground. It is proposed to join issue with 
him only on the specific subject of the British part in Middle Eastern 
policies in the last thirty years: a part which, it will be shown, Mr Hourani 
misrepresents. No more can be done than to indicate certain of his judge- 
ments and to show that they form part of an altogether too unfavourable 
account of British policy and effort. 

It should, to clear the ground, be admitted at once that British action 
in the Middle East has, on occasion, not been precisely what its wisest 
observers, or its own representatives in the Arab countries, would have 
wished; that there have been errors in timing and emphasis, and that the 
assessment of political forces has sometimes been faulty. Indeed the British 
record in all these years and countries is imperfect, and not difficult for 
‘after the event’ wisdom to criticize. Nevertheless it can be presented, with 
equal conviction, as having been a very great deal less ignoble than Mr 
Hourani would have us believe. If over some passages in it one must 
regretfully shake one’s head, at others—and perhaps these are the main 
issues—one can look with reasonable satisfaction. There has been, after 
all, a strong moral tradition in British public life in the last five hundred 
years, and those who study British ‘imperialism’ (dreaded word!), the 
characters of British statesmen, and the nature of the present Common- 
wealth of Nations, will be reluctant to admit only motives of self-interest 
and callous sacrifice of weaker peoples in British policy in the Middle East. 

As to the presence of the British in the Middle East at all, the events 
from which it follows are plain matters of history. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the British went east as well as west in search of 
commercial openings. In 1622, two years after the landing in America of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, the East India Company, at the request of the 
Persians, helped to drive the Portuguese from Hormuz in the Persian Gulf, 
thus defeating their attempt to maintain a commercial monopoly in the 
Middle East. British policy was then concerned to defend the Middle East 
as a market and as a source of goods, and later as a barrier against Russian 
penetration southwards. Throughout the nineteenth century the in- 
dependence of Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan was maintained by the 
British, usually working alone. When Turkey joined the Central Powers 
in 1914, the British Government had to abandon its traditional policy of 
supporting the Ottoman Empire, and the subsequent break-up of that 
Empire called for a new policy for achieving Middle East security. This 
was one reason for British acceptance of the Palestine Mandate, and a 
main reason for undertaking responsibility for the Iraq Mandate. Interests 
of security also led to the vexed record of British association with Egypt. 


Great Britain is blamed—it is the ‘fundamental weakness of Britain’s 
policy in the Middle East’—for failing to maintain a clear, consistent, long- 
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term policy and for pursuing instead its objectives ‘by the normal methods 
of foreign policy’ when ‘those methods were not what the situation needed’ 
(p. 157). But this criticism, like others, carries a marked air of unreality. 
It ignores, surely, the actual conditions in which nations in the modern 
world have to frame and execute their policies, whether they like it or not. 
First, democratic States, such as Great Britain, do change their minds and 
modify their policy (or even reverse it) in the course of time and party 
government. One may regret it, but it is idle to look to parliamentary 
democracy for consistent long-term policies. Secondly, it is impossible in 
practice either to ignore other parts of the world or to be sure that nothing 
external will deflect one’s Foreign Office from its chosen objective. Thirdly, 
it is improper to minimize the clashing obligations and compulsions set in 
motion by other Powers, who for many reasons (including that of self- 
preservation) must sometimes be listened to. It is unhelpful to judge, as 
Mr Hourani judges, the policy and acts (perhaps the quite involuntary 
acts) of Great Britain in the Middle East on the assumption that the 
Foreign Office could always have done exactly what it liked: that, in fact, 
it could act tm vacuo. 

To pass from the general to the particular, ‘the position of England 
and France’ we are told ‘. .. was imposed by acts of force, and in opposition 
to such articulate political feelings as existed’, and ‘. . . . against the ex- 
pressed wish of the politically conscious elements in the population’ (p. 
29). It involved also the division ‘into five separate units of a region which 
had long formed part of a single political, administrative, legal, and 
economic system ...’ (p. 30). What are the facts? 

As to the ‘single system’, does this mean the medieval Caliphate, which 
lost its unity after a very short life, and was, for centuries, under non- 
Arab rule, broken into dozens of separate dynasties (nearly all non-Arab), 
which survived until Turkish times? No case for modern Arab unity can 
be based, otherwise than in the very broadest sentimental way, on the 
Caliphate. If the reference in the ‘single system’ is to the Turkish Empire, 
which admittedly had ‘unity’ of a kind, it is hard to see why all liberated 
Arab vilayets should necessarily be amalgamated to form a single State. 
They had a linguistic and largely a religious and generally a sentimental 
unity, but no political and no economic unity. Critics who hold that Great 
Britain ‘ought’ in 1918 to have set up a single Arab State, are thinking in 
terms quite remote from the practical possibilities of that time. It did not 
appear then, and does not now, that such a State could have stood for a 
day, so diverse and unrelated were the elements which would have been 
contained in it, so great the distances and the centrifugal tendencies, so 
lacking the common loyalty, the material resources, the competent 
administrators, the willing regional self-subordination, which could have 
made possible the maintenance of such a State. Who would have been its 
rulers, whence its funds, where its capital, what, and how made effective, 
its form of government? The formation of a number of separate Arab 
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States with some approach to geographic unity in each (though the 
partition of Syria was unfortunate), and some hope of a compact local 
loyalty, was unquestionably the best way to reconcile Arab nationalism 
on the one hand and viable administrative possibilities on the other. If, 
later, when released from tutelage, the States themselves wished to 
coalesce, they could and can always do so; they certainly stand today an 
infinitely better chance of achieving a unified or wisely federated Arab 
world than would have been imaginable immediately after the first world 
war. 

In speaking of Britain imposing itself by force, Mr Hourani is deceived, 
it seems, at least as regards Iraq, by the National Insurrection myth. The 
thora in Iraq in 1920 was in fact a widespread disturbance; but no serious 
trouble occurred in any town, whole provinces refused to participate in the 
movement, and even in Baghdad there was no political unanimity at all. 
In about one-third of the tribal areas, where the Turks had perennially 
had anarchy to deal with, and where the Iraq Government itself was 
later to experience closely similar conditions, the appeals of militant 
nationalists and the exhortations of the Shi‘i religious leaders (opposed to 
any modern form of government) succeeded in maintaining disorder for 
some weeks. There was little co-ordination; no political leaders took any 
visible part in the fighting; and not one looting tribesman in a hundred 
knew what it was all supposed to be about, except that it was anti- 
government. It is true that an element in Iraq, numerically small but 
nevertheless important, resented the British installation of themselves in 
the country en maitre, and held indignant meetings, and incited looting- 
parties, railway cutting, and a few murders; but this was no national 
uprising. 

In this matter of the British installation in Iraq, Mr Hourani’s view 
does not sufficiently allow for the basic fact that British armies, by driving 
out the Turks from both Iraq and the Levant by a long and costly cam- 
paign—an eviction far beyond any imaginable power of the Arabs them- 
selves—had made Arab State-building possible; nor that the régime, 
against which local uprisings (in so far as they were political at all) were 
directed, was specifically temporary, pending the establishment of an Arab 
State. It is more remarkable that Mr Hourani makes, in these passages 
(pp. 29-30), almost no reference to the Mandate system. In 1918 a new 
and idealistic conception had gained ground among the most high-minded 
of the world’s statesmen, according to which peoples temporarily in- 
capable of full self-government (such as the Arab populations of the 
Turkish Empire) should be entrusted, for a limited period, to the help and 
guidance of a trustee great Power. The Mandatory conception was beyond 
doubt one of greater liberality than anything before it in the same field. 
It was rightly hailed as ‘imperialism in reverse’; and Mandates were 
accepted as a trust whose carrying out was to be, and was, meticulously 


watched by a Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations. 
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Great Britain could without difficulty, if she had wished, have ‘colonized’ 
Iraq, or indeed, at whatever risk of local opposition, set up any régime she 
liked; in fact she both accepted a Mandate for the territory, with all the 
thankless and burdensome obligations that this involved, and followed 
it by erecting a Kingdom with full constitutional and administrative 
machinery placed in Iraqi hands. Was this so very, very bad? Would 
it have been really to the benefit of the Iraqi masses if she had 
adopted a ‘bag and baggage’ policy, and retired from Basra leaving 
a vacuum of anarchy and strife? Who or what would have filled that 
vacuum? 

Indeed this British policy of keeping order, accepting a Mandate, setting 
up a local government, importing an acceptable Arab ruler, morally and 
materially fostering the administration for a few years, and then dis- 
appearing from all executive control, is one of which it is not easy for an 
instructed Englishman to feel ashamed. Certainly many Iraqis and 
Jordanians and Syrians demanded greater powers and less restrictions, 
earlier; they are impatient, self-confident, individualistic people; but what 
policy other than this would, in sober earnest, have given better results 
for the masses of those countries? 

The answer to the question will depend on one’s objectives. If the 
obligation is the security and tranquillity and hopes of progress of the 
people of the country as a whole, the answer will be that the gradual 
establishment of independence, and progressive transfer of powers, was 
justified and wise. If the objective is the prompt satisfaction of the claims 
of the more advanced and more vocal politicians, heedless of the welfare 
of the masses or the possibilities of effective government, then ‘bag and 
baggage’ for the great Power and Complete Independence now for the local 
intelligentzia is the proper answer. There is no sign that Mr Hourani makes 
this essential distinction, which the leader-writers of Baghdad and Cairo 
habitually deny. 


The control which Great Britain established in some Arab lands after 
1918 was we are told ‘not established primarily for the sake of the in- 
habitants of the Arab countries themselves. It came about as an incident 
in the unceasing, all-embracing internecine strife of the Western nations. 
. .. What was important was the land and its resources . . . Britain and 
France never had a Middle Eastern policy. They had some other sort of 
policy—or several sorts—into which the Middle East had to fit’ (p. 30). 
If this means that Great Britain, like any other great nation, had many 
claims upon her simultaneously, stresses to endure and dangers to ward 
off, and the Middle East was, after all, only one area claiming her atten- 
tion, then one must entirely agree: how could it be otherwise? if it means 
that the Middle East was not necessarily Great Britain’s ‘top priority’, 
preferable to her own security, this also is true. If it means that Great 
Britain acted as land-grabber, or natural-resource-grabber, or sacrificed 
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some good of the Iraqi or Jordanian populations for her own selfish ends, 
then it seems quite untrue. Admittedly British elements were, and are, 
prominent in the British-French-American—Dutch Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany, which since 1925 has admirably filled the role of the Iraq Govern- 
ment’s oil developing agency and is in process of vastly enriching the 
State. Admittedly, also, British trade finds what openings it can in Iraq, 
though without preference or priority of any kind over other nations. But 
otherwise, with what are we reproached? 

It is true, of course, that the cold war of today—the Russian threat to 
the free world, in whose defence Western Asia is vitally important—gives 
a marked strategic interest to the Arab lands and causes Great Britain 
(and the United States, and NATO in general) to wish to keep a strategic 
foothold there, or the possibility of a regained foothold in bad times; hence 
Shaiba, Habbaniya, Amman and, very obviously, the Suez Canal zone. 
From this angle, certainly, the Middle Eastern countries are part of a 
greater strategic whole. The British and NATO ideas of the danger and 
how to meet it may be all wrong; the Arab nations may be right in denying 
all international dangers, or dismissing them as bogies set up by im- 
perialistic Powers to justify continued military occupations, and in desiring 
to see no inch beyond their own domestic affairs; but at least the Western 
and the British policies in this matter are eminently well-intentioned, and 
cannot justly be represented as one of sacrificing the Middle East to our 
own ‘internecine strife’. 

The reproach that Great Britain ‘never had a Middle East policy’ is 
surely baseless. There was, and is, a general, overriding British policy for 
the Middle East, carried out with fair consistency except in Palestine. It 
was and is that of building up, within the periodically varying limits 
of the practicable, Arab States to be as strong, stable, and healthy as they 
are capable of being. Apart from general human benevolence, what has 
Great Britain ever wanted in the Middle East but stability and peace, and 
reasonable freedom to come and go and trade, and, if and when world 
strategy makes it imperative, some access to strategic points? It is strain- 
ing language to say that this ‘was never a policy’. 

Another accusation is that Great Britain, having acquired its position 
by force, ‘always maintained by force’ its control of these countries; the 
local governments set up were—and are?—a mere facade behind which 
Englishmen were making ‘decisions on all important matters’, and in this 
process ‘foreign forces of occupation’ (p. 30) played their part. It is, of 
course, true that weak nations have, in this world, only a limited ultimate 
independence: this is as true in Europe as in Asia: weakness anywhere can 
flourish just as long as neighbouring strength permits, and no longer. It 
must be admitted, moreover, that Iraqi Prime Ministers have, on many 
occasions, asked the British Ambassador for his view on some situation or 
contemplated action, and may have been influenced by the answer. But 
this is surely a fairly long way from imposed forcible control ‘on all 
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important matters’. If it were possible to ask each single British Am- 
bassador who has served in Iraq or Jordan since 1932, and each Air Officer 
Commanding, whether they interfered secretly or openly in local policy 
or administration, one knows perfectly well that the answer would be 
‘no’. The illusion that the British Embassy is in effective control is one 
of the strange, wilful illusions most dear to Iraqi journalists. Very im- 
portant events have in fact occurred in Iraq which the British would have 
wished very much otherwise—changes of government, legislation, military 
coups ad’ état, declarations of policy; in such cases the local government has 
gone its own way, often to the dismay of the British; but their right to see 
things and do things in their own way has been respected. It is, indeed, 
possible to quote instances of interference in cases whose exceptional nature 
is obvious. One, mentioned by Mr Hourani as a very bad case (‘on the 
fatal day in 1942’ (p. 41), he says) occurred in Cairo at a crisis of the war 
and as a specifically self-defensive war measure, when the British Am- 
bassador forced a change of Cabinet which the unreliability and Italian 
sympathies of the existing Cabinet made urgently necessary to the Allied 
war fortunes. Another occurred when in Baghdad, in May 1941, the 
British, at a critical stage of their own struggle for existence, ‘interfered’ 
by means of light forces brought from outside Iraq, to prevent a usurping 
military dictatorship from taking Iraq forcibly into the Nazi camp. 
These ‘interferences’ must be frankly admitted; their character was ab- 
normal in the highest degree and, taking all things into account, it is 
difficult to base upon them a general charge of sustained British ‘forcible 
control’. Neither interference would have been necessary if Egypt and Iraq 
had, at the moment, been acting as allies loyal to their treaty obligations. 
It is needless to add that local governments have repeatedly asked for the 
intervention of British troops to suppress local trouble, and have been 
refused. 


The ‘alien rule’ which Great Britain is said to have imposed—the con- 
trast of power and powerlessness exemplified by Great Britain’s relation- 
ship with the Arab States—is, says Mr Hourani, the essence of imperial- 
ism. Can this be so? Everywhere throughout nature and human society 
there is power and powerlessness, strong and weak; is this relationship 
necessarily one of imperialism? Surely it is the manner and purpose for 
which power is used that makes it ‘imperialistic’ or not; otherwise every 
tutor, every trustee, every benevolent elder brother is an imperialist. To 
Mr Hourani it is ‘strictly irrelevant’ (p. 31) whether the small nation is 
greatly benefited or not; to him no material blessings or advantages be- 
stowed can avail the trustee or stronger nation—tt is still equally imperial- 
ism. This will strike many readers as surprising; it seems to condemn 
many acts of State, many régimes, which one had formerly admired; it 
means, more fully expressed, ‘it does not matter what you do for the people 
if some of the politicians resent your presence’. 
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There is worse to come: Great Britain, with other Western Powers, 
failed to give ‘the best of itself to the Middle East in its period of domina- 
tion’. Mr Hourani means that the evolution of the two societies, the 
Eastern and the Western, had by the twentieth century travelled so far 
apart that it was not possible for them to coalesce; the Western contribu- 
tion could never be other than an alien accretion in the East. There is a 
broad sense in which this is entirely true; but was there ever any idea, in 
the Middle East of the twentieth century, of the ‘dominant Power’, by 
giving the best of itself, being able to create ‘a universal world in which the 
original difference between conqueror and conquered has been forgotten’ 
(p. 31)? Was such a thing desired by anybody, or is anybody to be blamed 
for not bringing it about? Such a conception, familiar ground to Mr 
Hourani’s broad and philosophical mind, has no reality in this context. 
We are speaking here of what Great Britain could or could not do for the 
Middle East—peoples with whom fate, in the form of the first world war, 
had brought her into a curious and difficult relationship. The best she 
could give, surely, was sympathy, administrative experience, the example 
of justice and reason and honesty, some funds, a background of world 
knowledge, and a period of tutelage during which the Arab nation could 
master the techniques of government and establish itself; she had no 
desire to interfere with the due development of Arab culture and ways of 
thought and moral concepts. Would not any such desire have been hotly 
and perhaps rightly resented? The local British officials, children of their 
own country and centuries-old standards, did what they could, with a real 
devotion in scores of cases, to guide and help and strengthen; they will 
learn with surprise that they did not after all give of their best. If the 
general state cf woild evolution, and Islamic—Christian divergencies, had 
made it impossible for them to give more, who is to be blamed? 


There is truth in Mr Hourani’s suggestion that social relations can be 
more difficult even than political. That there have been Englishmen with 
unpleasant ‘condescending’ ways, and that a certain aggressive bitterness, 
often for brevity called ‘inferiority complex’, has shown itself in circles of 
the Middle Eastern evolués, is all too true. But has the fault, if any, been 
all on one side? Mr Hourani draws no true, or rather no complete, picture 
here of the many sincere friendships which have been formed and have 
endured between Arabs and Britons. He calls this ‘a kind of liking’ or 
‘a queer sort of liking’ and one which ‘the powerless for their part resent’ 
(pp. 33-4). It is not so: the writer is one of the many Englishmen who 
have had friendships in the Middle East on very different lines from this, 
friendships of complete frankness and equality. On Mr Hourani’s version 
of Anglo-Arab relations—'the essential falsity of their relationship’ (p.34) 
—this would be impossible: but it is in fact possible and indeed common. 
And where the case is otherwise, surely the not infrequent touchiness or 
over-sensitivity of the Arab evolué in his impatience at not getting on 
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faster, his illusion that it is all somebody else’s fault, is as much to blame 
as any British shortcomings—shortcomings which are far more those of 
shyness, gaucheness, lack of imagination, than any ‘racial’ narrowness? 
And here in passing one might well query one of Mr Hourani’s premises: 
that the ‘feeling against Britain’ is ‘deep and almost universal’ (p. 22). If 
the newspapers faithfully reflect the feelings of the Arab populations, then 
Mr Hourani is quite right ; anti-British venom and polemics, always violent 
and often factually absurd, never cease. But to travel quietly about the 
countryside among villagers, tribesmen, officials, and the men-in-the- 
street, and to talk to all types, is to be assured that Great Britain has still 
a great many friends who assess very differently from Mr Hourani what 
she stands for and has done in the Middle East. The politicians and 
journalists who claim to be the leaders of the nation and to speak (as all 
politicians always claim to speak) for everybody, are in fact a very im- 
portant class, a main part indeed of the (still very small) progressive and 
educated element; they have a great part to play in the future of their 
countries, and one wishes them nothing but well; but they are not the whole 
nation, they are in some ways notably unrepresentative of it. Is it they 
who have told Mr Hourani that there is no such thing as true Anglo-Arab 
friendship, or that anti-British feeling is universal? 

The reference to British shortcomings recalls a passage early in Mr 
Hourani’s essay (p. 22) in which he warns us against regarding ‘present 
events in the Middle East’ as due either to the ‘irrational xenophobia’ or 
‘fanaticism’ of Middle Eastern people, or to the injustice of their social 
and economic system, which enables the rich to influence feeling against 
the outside world ‘to divert attention from themselves’ (p. 23). Of the 
second point little need be said: the phenomenon of uniting popular feeling 
and anaesthetizing discontent by a foreign war or an anti-foreign agitation 
is very familiar, and when exemplified (as in Egypt by the Wafd leaders) 
must be given considerable weight. The ‘irrational xenophobia’ is more 
difficult to assess, but it suggests certain considerations which seem to be 
very relevant to present British Middle Eastern difficulties. Arab poli- 
ticians and Arab publics are in fact emotional, often to the point of passion 
which leaves reason far behind; the Arab character is highly individual- 
istic, hotly partisan, and little inspired by the spirit of compromise; the 
sense of community, as against the West or ‘the foreigner’, is very keen, 
and leads to a bitter and narrow type of nationalism; and, political and 
diplomatic experience being limited, methods of argument and propa- 
ganda are used—fiery speeches and writings, appeals to mass emotion, 
giant demonstrations—which are peculiarly difficult for Western states- 
men to deal with, or Western observers to view with sympathy. To this 
extent it may truly be felt that British difficulties are not always their 
fault. One may feel little desire unworthily to ‘shift the blame and assert 
our innocence’ (p. 23) ; but facts are facts, and Middle Eastern difficulties 
and asperities have undoubtedly been in an appreciable measure aggra- 
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vated by the forms in which, in its outward relations, Middle Eastern 
nationalism and political society find expression. 


On the subject of nationalism, Mr Hourani says much that is sound 
and penetrating ; few people understand it better than he. And let it not 
be supposed that any sensible Englishman is anti-nationalist, or denies 
the right of a people to live and to govern in its own country. It is a 
question merely of tempo and manner. The British method has been 
gradually—and perhaps too gradually?—to hand over or hand back all 
the functions of sovereignty and independence to the aspirant nation, re- 
taining for a time, perhaps, under the terms of agreed treaties, certain 
minimum safeguards, which seem necessary either for the nation itself or 
for international security. Essentially, this does not seem an unreasonable 
way to handle the position; but it leaves room for impatient bitterness at 
the speed of the process and at its incompleteness at each intermediate 
stage: witness the negotiations with Iraq from 1921 to 1930, and those with 
Egypt. And such episodes as the successful single-handed effort of Great 
Britain to make the League of Nations accept, against all their inclina- 
tions, an independent sovereign Iraq in 1932 are soon forgotten. Mr 
Hourani concentrates (pp. 40-1) on the passionate desire of the Arab 
nations that no shadow of limitation on their full independence should 
remain; he complains of grudging or even disingenuous concessions by 
Great Britain to the appearance of independence without surrendering 
real control; and he begs us to take ‘the final step of withdrawal with as 
good a grace as possible’ (p. 42). He is in these passages perhaps deceived 
in thinking that only the disappearance of the last foreign soldier is re- 
quired to produce peace and happiness; it is scarcely so in Syria, and it is 
hard to feel that the publicists of Iraq and Egypt will be willing, after the 
last aircraftman has gone, to abandon for long so much of their stock-in- 
trade as consists in competitive attacks on the British. He does not refer 
to the actual prevailing British view of these urgent and clamant national- 
isms: it is, in fact, that ‘these nationalists are excellent people, no doubt; 
in their place I should feel as they do; if only they would show some sense 
of responsibility, some stability, some sober co-operation with the rest of 
the world!’ It is not, surely, Great Britain’s wish to limit anyone’s in- 
dependence for the sake of being unpleasant, or for any selfish end; it is a 
question of the broad interests of security for all, about which the attitude 
of the Middle Eastern nationalism is so little reassuring. 

The treaties of the period 1930-6 (and 1947) which, Mr Hourani says, 
did nothing to alter the Anglo-Arab relationship, seem on the contrary, 
to have been sound interim measures, and were certainly acclaimed as 
such by both Jraqi and Egyptian statesmen in 1930 and 1936—statesmen 
of all parties, including ardent Wafdists, except the irreconcilable few 
whose speciality was and is to be more ‘patriotic’ than anybody else. It is 
natural and proper that some years later a further advance should be 
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demanded; let us hope that it will be amicably arranged. (It is a thousand 
pities for the Iraqi people that an organized mob was allowed to intimidate 
their government in 1948 into rejecting the Treaty of Portsmouth, which 
gave a satisfactory basis for at least the next few years of Anglo-Iraqi 
relations, and so appeared to at least a great majority of the best of its 
statesmen at the time.) But the suggestion that everything, quite irre- 
spective of local or international conditions, ought to be conceded imme- 
diately to Arab statesmen every time one is treaty-making is difficult to 
justify, and would be tragically dangerous in practice. 


On the subject of Palestine the British apologist cannot but be ex- 
tremely embarrassed; the vagaries and final bankruptcy of British policy 
are too well known. In this sad record the British must plead guilty toa 
great part of all that an Arab accuser can allege. It is possible indeed to 
feel that the ‘Balfour promise’ was not unreasonable or improper in all the 
circumstances of that moment; and that a Jewish ‘National Home in 
Palestine’ could have been erected, as a token of Jewish identity and 
tradition, without danger to the Arab inhabitants. It is true also that the 
motives of those Christians who took a more or less ‘pro- Jewish’ view in 
Palestine issues were more misled than ignoble; and that the British 
Government, as well as British administrators on the spot, did try for 
twenty years to be just to both communities. The final outcome before 
the war was the White Paper of 1939: and if there had been no war, and 
if Great Britain had stood steadily by the White Paper—no certainty, 
in view of continuous Jewish pressure and Labour Party sympathy for 
Zionism—the British Government might yet have extricated herself with- 
out much damage, the Arabs of Palestine might have remained as citizens 
of a State of their own (as they had every possible right to do) and the 
Zionists would have retained a limited but valid ‘National Home’ in the 
country. But Hitler, and the war, and the emergence of the United States 
as the strongest Power in the Western world—and on balance strongly 
pro-Zionist—inevitably destroyed that chance. Even after the war the 
British Government by no means surrendered to Jewish claims; but in 
view of world sympathy for the millions of Jews dead in Germany, and the 
canalization of that feeling by the Jews for Zionist ends, and the active 
participation of European nations, and still more of the United States, in 
organizing illegal Jewish immigration into Palestine, Great Britain was 
placed in a position of either shooting down these sponsored immigrants 
in their thousands, or of yielding to force, or of leaving Palestine. The 
reference of the problem to United Nations was Great Britain’s final and 
despairing gesture, to which no alternative then appeared or now appears. 
The eviction of the Arabs from their home country of Palestine, mostly 
by brutal force, is a dreadful chapter of modern history; the indignation 
of Arabs everywhere is justified; that it has been damaging to Great 
Britain, giver of the Balfour promise and Mandatory of Palestine for a 
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quarter-century, is easily understandable. But it is fair to say that the 
tragic outcome was no part of British policy, and was entirely repugnant 
to British feelings. The creation of the conditions in which the State of 
Israel were founded was the work of the United Nations, under very strong 
American pressure; the series of brutal crimes in Palestine which evicted 
the Arabs were the local Zionists’ own contribution. Great Britain’s part 
in the whole affair since 1917 was sorry enough; the decisions taken and 
reversed year by year reflect the processes of democracy in a highly un- 
flattering light ; but it would be wrong to lay all blame at the British door 
and not to assess the ineluctable force of international and physical and 
economic pressures under which Great Britain stood after the war. It 
is probable that nothing that Great Britain could have done or not done 
after the war, within the limits of the practicable, would have prevented 
the establishment of the State of Israel. 


On the subject of treaty-making, as part of the general new East—West 
adjustment rightly desired, Mr Hourani does not err on the side of making 
it appear too easy. Treaties negotiated with the leaders of the country 
do not, he tells us, mean very much because, however long and hard was the 
bargaining, ‘the nationalists did not regard themselves as having entered 
into the treaties freely’ (p. 40). Is this the explanation of the practice (not 
unknown either to Dr Musaddiq or to Nahas Pasha) of repudiating solemn 
obligations and undertakings, sanctified in ratified treaties, whenever it 
seems feasible to do so? This tendency is very real, and such repudiation 
(applauded by Middle Eastern politicians as a nationalist virtue) is de- 
fended by arguments which if accepted would reduce international rela- 
tions to chaos and destroy all international morality. 

This is discouraging, and it is no better when the essayist speaks of 
military defence arrangements. Certainly one agrees that in this field 
there should be partnership; certainly let the Arab contribution to defence 
be real and effective; certainly ‘occupations’ should be minimized, if at all 
possible, to vanishing point. But will this spirit, if shown by Great Britain 
and the West, avail to produce loyal Middle Eastern allies in this field? 
That ‘bases under their control would be less efficiently administered than 
those under direct Western control’ must be accepted, and is no reproach; 
but what of the spirit of our allies, who are henceforth to be bound to us 
by ‘something more than a series of agreements between individual 
States’, in fact by ‘some sort of collective agreement between the West as 
such, which now has its military embodiment in NATO, and the Arab 
world, rather less substantially embodied in the Arab League’? Even if 
such an alliance between these two entities were concluded, what results 
would it be likely to yield if Mr Hourani is right in telling us of the Middle 
Eastern peoples that ‘if forced to come down to the Western side they 
would do so with special reluctance’ (pp. 168-9), and that though ‘on 
certain conditions it seems likely that the present rulers of most Arab 
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States would be willing to make a military agreement with the Western 
Powers’, yet ‘even so, the prevalent opinion would still be that of ‘‘neutral- 
ism’’,and at a moment of crisis this could easily incline in favour of Russia’? 
In fact ‘whatever agreement is made, the situation will still be dominated 
by those factors, positive and negative, which incline men’s spirits away 
from the West and towards Russia’ (p. 171). May we hope, then, for better 
things when present Middle Eastern governments have been replaced by 
others? No, we are told: when ‘social change brings new groups to power 
in the Arab States’ there is no reason to believe that they ‘will be less 
opposed to Western policy than the present rulers’ (p. 174). 

Mr Hourani sees, no doubt, the plight in which this very frank analysis 
places the Western Powers in their Middle East defence problems; they 
will lead some to think that a more, not a less, cautious policy is called for 
in Middle Eastern agreement-making. 


Is there a cure? The essayist finds it, if anywhere, in the Western 
Powers deciding clearly to use their “power in order to lessen the points of 
tension in their relations with the Middle Eastern peoples’ (p. 171). He 
may be right; he well realizes the sort of material needs which exist in the 
Middle East and are partly responsible for the tensions, and he believes 
that the West can supply them. But there is a dilemma which he suggests 
nothing positive to solve: just as he blames Great Britain for not giving 
‘help and advice on matters of reform and construction . . . wholeheartedly 
and with a sense of urgency’ (p. 42) immediately after the treaties had 
been made (though such help and advice would be indignantly rejected at 
such a period), so he now urges that material help to satisfy and improve 
the lot of the Middle Eastern peoples ‘must be given more urgently and 
on a larger scale’ (p. 173). This seems not to realize the immense practical 
difficulty repeatedly experienced in getting such help accepted on any 
terms which are likely to produce valuable results; to many politicians 
such help is anyhow anathema because it is ‘interference’ or an attempt 
‘to re-establish political control’. And, after all, will a contribution of some 
canals and harbours and power-plants really change the political sym- 
pathies of the Middle East and divert it from Communism? Mr Hourani 
cannot really believe so: he questions himself whether it would not be true 
to say that ‘the Asiatic countries become more opposed to Western in- 
fluence in proportion as they gain in economic strength’ (p. 23). 

And in the matter of Arab unity, whose happy consummation would, 
Mr Hourani thinks, do much to relieve adverse tensions, what part are 
we to play? Surely the Arab States can have just as much unity or just as 
little as they please? It may be ‘unlikely that union will come quickly 
unless one of the great Powers cares enough about it to help actively to 
bring it about’; this looks like a tacit invitation to very large-scale ‘inter- 
ference’ indeed, and one sure to excite hot resentment. Mr Hourani blames 
Great Britain (p. 178) for having created Transjordan ‘for strategic reasons 
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and to satisfy Abdullah’s ambitions’ (a strange version of the actual 
historical process) and would have us now destroy that State and dynasty 
and hand the territory to Syria. This may indeed be the ultimate solution 
for a clearly non-viable Jordan; but to interfere to bring it about would 
be a strange way for Great Britain to show either her loyalty to a faithful 
ally or her policy of non-interference. If a fusion between Jordan and 
Syria takes place, well and good: but are we to initiate and enforce one? 
And what is implied by the suggestion that Kuwait with ‘oil royalties too 
large for it to spend’—perfectly true—‘. . . must be associated with a larger 
unit’? Are we to tell Kuwait, a valuable little ally since the last century, 
to commit suicide and hand its body to Iraq? It is a strange reproach, 
but not untypical of Mr Hourani’s attitude, that ‘British support still 
maintains its [Kuwait’s] independence’ (p. 178). As to the disposal of its 
royalties, we have lent the Sheikh an excellent financial adviser and staff 
to help him; ought we now, as a further step, to intervene and take the 
money for somebody else? (The suggestion that some of it would be very 
helpful to the Palestine refugees, for instance, has of course been made 
often enough.) 

It is difficult to feel that Mr Hourani in his impressive study of the 
whole region-wide malaise has, for all his penetration and philosophy, 
correctly diagnosed the symptoms he describes, or knows a cure: probably 
because there is no cure, save in the obscure processes of time and evolu- 
tion. But in the narrower field to which these pages have been devoted— 
Britain’s share in present and recent Middle Eastern events—he may find 
it possible to pass a less damaging verdict on the efforts and motives of his 
British fellow-countrymen if he finds any element of truth in the tentative 
and most incompiete alternative views here suggested. 


Apnil 1953 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


THE WoRLD AND THE WEST. The B.B.C. Reith Lectures 1952. By Arnold 
Toynbee. London, Oxford University Press, 1953. vi+99 pp. 73”x5’. 
7s. Od. 


ALmost all readers of International Affairs are impatiently waiting for the last 
three volumes of Toynbee’s Study of History to fill the gap left for them on their 
shelves. The cover of this slim book carries the welcome news that they are to 
be published next year—and (good measure pressed down and running over) there 
are to be four of them; and here is an appetizing prognosis. 

But there are people who do not read Toynbee, and it is especially to them 
that these Reith Lectures were broadcast. Some of these people were a bit 
shocked to be accused of ‘national egotism’, or to find themselves sharing with 
the Russians the category of ‘ex-Christian’, and to be told that the malady of 
nationalism, with which the West has infected the world, compares ill with the 
Islamic tradition of the brotherhood of Man. If they will read this book at 
leisure, the author’s calm lucidity, tinged with gentle irony and illuminated by 
his use of metaphor, should widen their outlook and deepen their understanding. 

His theme is the effects of the assaults of the West upon the world, with 
glances at the counter-attack, and, through comparison with Graeco-Roman 
culture, a hint of our possible future. 

From an aeroplane you see the map in outline without distinguishing the 
counties. The view of history from Olympus is even more synoptic. Mortal 
historians with snouts on the ground sometimes claim that it overlooks facts with 
which they are laboriously familiar. They are probably wrong; anyway, the 
voice from Olympus might say, as Longunus said of other authors, ‘Who would 
give a single volume of The Study of History for all the works of Blankson ina 
row?’ 


W. H. F. 


CATHOLIC IMPERIALISM AND WORLD FREEDOM. By Avro Manhattan. London, 
Watts, 1952. xvii+510 pp. Bibliog. Index. 8?”5}”. 30s. 
Tuts is, frankly, a lawyer’s case for the prosecution. It is not necessarily the 
worse for that. A lawyer’s case, though by definition not the whole truth, is or 
should be at least half of it. Add the case for the defence, and the court can pro- 
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ceed to do justice. Mr Manhattan’s indictment, however, is of the kind which 
makes the court stop the case and discharge the defendant without a stain on 
his character, without bothering to hear the defence at all. Some of his errors are 
merely funny. ‘Dom’ Sturzo’s (p. 177) friends will be surprised at his thus turn- 
ing Benedictine. Students of German politics can probably identify the Mittel- 
partet (p. 176) but usually call it something else. Other errors are fundamental, 
particularly the author’s ignorance of the nature and history of the Christian- 
Democratic movement. Some, admittedly, must be accepted as the outcome of 
honest differences of opinion. For Mr Manhattan’s enemy is not merely Rome 
but ‘the joint Vatican—American dinosaurian exertions’ (p. 396), and his last 
book has run through eleven editions beyond the iron curtain. But it is frankly 
not worth bothering to sort out this cocktail of misrepresentation. 

One can only hope—and it is this thought that is really infuriating, if one 
happens to be working in this field—that attacks of this sort will not provoke 
their victims into slamming the door in the face of serious investigators. The 
problems of the Catholic Church as a system of political and financial power are 
real enough. The Church does do many of the stupid, and sometimes criminal 
things of which the author speaks. Much light has been and is being thrown on 
these problems by sociologists, both in general (notably in the tradition of Max 
Weber) and in the growing and promising schools inspired specifically by Catholic 
or Protestant belief, such as the Katholiek-Sociaal Kerkelijk Instituut at The 
Hague. It would be most unfortunate if such irresponsible publications as this 
were allowed to prejudice their work. 

Let us however be fair. I enjoyed reading this book. The Welsh are not, it 
seems, among the four nationalities from which Mr Manhattan traces his descent. 
But no revivalist preacher in my adopted land could have painted a purpler 
passage than that with which this superb accumulation of invective ends. 

MICHAEL P. FOGARTY 


UNDERSTANDING Europe. By Christopher Dawson. London and New York, 
Sheed & Ward, 1952. ix-+261 pp. Index. 8”5}”. 16s. 


THE ‘Europe’ of Mr Dawson’s book is Western civilization. The first part of the 
book discusses the tradition of European culture, its interaction with Asia and 
its expansion overseas; the second part analyses the present crisis of Western 
culture, from Hegelian metaphysics to the techniques of the mass State. There 
is an aloofness about Mr Dawson’s writing as if it were done in a recluse’s study 
or a foreign land (Dr Gooch can appear as ‘Professor Gooch’, p. 73). But this goes 
with a rare historical range and perceptiveness—whether he is arguing that 
the experience of the British Commonwealth has disproved the Hobbesian 
doctrine (pp. 61, 155), or comparing the determinative character of the Partitions 
of Poland in Eastern Europe and of the American and French Revolutions in the 
West (pp. 96-7), or describing Kleist rather than Fichte as the true representa- 
tive of the German revolutionary movement (pp. 210-11), Bakunin as a modern 
ideological Pugachev (p. 111), and the Soviet bloc as the successor, not of the 
Second Rome, but of the Mongol world empire of the thirteenth century (pp. 
106, 121). 

The La will guess beforehand the prescription of so distinguished a Catholic 
sociologist. ‘We are faced with the choice between social regimentation and 
social regeneration’ (p. 239). Though social regeneration remains as elusive a 
concept as ever, being perhaps like the Kingdom of God a state that cometh not 
with observation, Mr Dawson’s book is vastly superior to most moral exhorta- 
tions for the times. Its pages on how mass conditioning and psychological con- 
trol have inaugurated a new kind of persecution where martyrdom is no longer 
possible, have an astringent realism. And when Mr Dawson asserts on the other 
hand that the Christian tradition contains inexhaustible possibilities of new life, 
he is offering not a theological premise but a sociological conclusion. 

MARTIN WIGHT 
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Tue AtTack: and Other Papers. By R. H. Tawney. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1953. 194 pp. Index. 8?” x54". 16s. 

Tus is a collection of papers published between 1916 and 1950, all of them 
characteristic of the author and therefore very welcome. The first two describe 
the experience of being seriously wounded in a futile and disastrous attack, 
and the blank misgivings of a soldier on leave who finds ‘Blighty’ a strange 
country and his countrymen full of strange ideas about war. Each in its way isa 
classic, well worth preserving; and so is his letter to the New York Times on 
our war aims in July 1940. 

Other papers deal with China at a critical moment in the early nineteen- 
thirties; with the policy and prospects of the Labour Party—also at critical 
moments—in 1934 and ten years later; and with the salient contrasts between 
our social order and the Christian Faith, a theme peculiarly Professor Tawney’s 
own. There are also two lectures on the Webbs and their work, which no one 
could do better. 

Time does not stale Professor Tawney’s special blend of compassion, irony, 
and wisdom. It is as fresh and stimulating in the latest as in the earliest of these 


pieces. 
W. H. F. 


CHRISTIANS AND COMMUNISTS: a Study of relations between Church and State 
in Eastern Europe. Foreword by John W. Lawrence. London, National 
Peace Council [1953]. 36 pp. (Peace Aims Pamphlet No. 55). 8}”x5}’. 
2s. 

Tuis publication is the work of a group which has been considering for some 

years whether anything could be done to promote peace by easing the tensions 

between East and West. While certain suggestions are made for a Christian 
approach to the Churches in the Communist sphere, these are not new, and the 
main conclusions of this study confirm ‘that it is Communist policy to try to pre- 
vent Christian people from fulfilling their true function in society, from acting 
according to their conscience, and from making spiritual insight the supreme 
guide to conduct’ (p. 2y). The pacifist standpoint has not noticeably affected the 
objectivity of the study of the actual conditions of Christians in Communist 
countries. The group can only commend moderation in judgement and point to 
some ‘allegations’ that are ‘exaggerated and cannot be wholly substantiated’. 

Thus it is not generally known that freedom of belief and worship is recognized 

constitutionally in all the Communist countries, but it is admitted that ‘Com- 

munist authorities have in indirect ways restricted the opportunities of the 

Churches to provide facilities for corporate worship’ (p. 20), and there is direct 

interference in the wider public activities of the Churches. In a short review it is 

not possible to deal with minor points which betray some ignorance of the 
religious situation in Eastern Europe (but these do not affect the main findings). 

The views of the Churches which are collaborating with the Communist govern- 

ments are put by Bishop Bereczky of the Hungarian Reformed Church in a con- 


tributed section. 
ROBERT SMITH 


SocloLoGy oF ComMuUNISM. By Jules Monnerot. Trans. by Jane Degras and 
Richard Rees. London, Allen & Unwin, 1953. 339 pp. Index. 9}” x6}’. 
30s. 

Booxs on Marxist theory abound, but we have few on the mystique of Com- 

munism. M. Monnerot gives us a study of the Campaign, to use his own term, 

directed by the Soviet élite which seeks to impose a uniformity at home and pro- 
mote dissension abroad. In this campaign Marxist doctrine is but one of an 
array of weapons designed ultimately to secure the total allegiance of mankind. 

What the West is facing is a secular religion having at its disposal the power of 

the temporal State. Church and State, divorced since Machiavelli, are once more 
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joined together. Hence to understand Communism the traditional divisions of 
academic study must be ignored, and M. Monnerot shows us how the social 
psychologist can combine fruitfully with the historian, the political scientist with 
the sociologist, to investigate the structure and ethos of twentieth-century 
absolutism. The argument is not wholly new. We knew, for instance, that to 
expose the philosophical limitations of Marxism is not necessarily to weaken its 
hold on the faithful; but M. Monnerot develops his theme with greater skill than 
his predecessors, often displaying great insight and analytical power, though at 
times the tools employed are overworked from an apparent desire for complete 
symmetry in the pattern of analysis. The translators have served him well in 
conveying the full vigour of his style. 

Yet, despite all the brilliance and the profundity, one feels that this cannot be 
the whole story. One is left wondering why it is a fact, for example, that there 
are more Communists in France than in Sweden or England. But this is not to 
detract from the importance of the book. No other single work has so clearly 
shown that Communism is a many-sided phenomenon which cannot be under- 
stood if we accept it merely at its face value. 

JOHN REEs 


THE CHALLENGE OF ComMUNISM. London, SCM Press, 1952. 72 pp. 84”5}”. 
4s. 

In 1949 the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland appointed a special 
commission to study Communism and to guide Christian resistance to it. This is 
one of its interim reports seeking to give an account of the salient features of 
Communism and of its causative origins. For both they seem to have drawn 
largely on the older classics of Marxism. Thus, in describing the former they 
stress the collective ownership of industrial goods and opposition to nationalism; 
in establishing causes they find them in the emergence of an industrialized, 
urbanized, and machine-minded proletariat in the past two hundred years. All 
of which is Marxian orthodoxy, but hardly fits the facts. Almost without ex- 
ception Communist régimes have been established among people barely touched 
by Western industrialism. Perhaps the key to the authors’ myopia is that they 
are distressed not primarily by Communism but by the whole of modern 
materialist civilization. As they write (in italics): ‘To consider, therefore, the 
challenge which Communism offers to the Christian Faith is to consider the 
challenge which the modern world as such offers to the faith, only in a form as it 
were writ large’ (p. 54). 

The truth contained in this judgement is, however, lost sight of when the 
authors prescribe action. Their global sweep of the centuries contracts to a 
demand for a common theological orthodoxy for all denominations ‘soundly 
based on Scripture’ (p. 61), an end to ‘false congregationalism’ (p. 64), the forma- 
tion of ‘adult groups for Bible Study within congregations’ (p. 70). The task of 
framing a policy that will meet the challenge of Communism is an extraordinarily 
difficult one; it is not made easier by a conviction that there is and can be no real 
difference between Communism and any other set of social values conditioned 
by the Enlightenment and the industrial revolution. 

MARK ABRAMS 


THE CoMMUNIST TECHNIQUE IN Britain. By Bob Darke. London, Penguin 
Books, 1952. 159 pp. 7” X32”. 2s. 
Mr DarKE is a London bus conductor living with his wife and two children in a 
LCC flat in Hackney. In 1933 at the age of twenty-five, just married and un- 
employed, he joined the Communist Party. He left the Party in 1951 and this 
book describes lucidly and convincingly his eighteen years as a Party member. 
He never rose to the top ranks, and he never had much use for the Party’s 
intellectuals and theoreticians; from beginning to end he was merely a tireless 
NCO fighting and leading his platoons in the trenches of the class war. He was 
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never without a role in one or more sectors of the working-class movement— 
branch chairman of the National Unemployed Workers’ Movement, official of 
the Fire Brigades Union, of the Hackney Trades Council, the London Trades 
Council, Hackney Borough Councillor, member of his union’s fraction, convenor 
of Peace Campaign meetings, organizer of Tenants’ Committees, patron of 
youth’s cycling clubs. At every one of these and a dozen similar tasks the author 
worked single-mindedly, not for his constituents, but for the Communist Party. 
He describes calmly and factually how a handful of Party members, always pre- 
pared to use chicanery, barely-disguised embezzlement, bullying, lying, forgery, 
conspiracy, steadily exploited, for the advancement of the cause, the poverty, 
political laziness, and altruism of their neighbours and workmates. Almost every 
— union branch and most large factories in the borough came under their 
inthuence, 

As soon as Mr Darke’s book appeared the Party reviewers denounced it asa 
slanderous account of Communist activity in the trade unions. The falsity 
of their indignation is exposed constantly by the Party’s own official directives, 
For example, in World News and Views, 7 March 1953, Mr Finlay Hart, a member 
of the Party’s Central Executive declared: “What we need is an understanding 
in the factory of the respective role which the different comrades can play . . . the 
thing we have to fight for is the understanding that the Party is primary, and 
that all the jobs we do in the factory are associated with the general line of the 
Party’. 

Me Darke’s book should be read by as many people as possible—especially 
trade unionists. 
Mark ABRAMS 


RACE AND CULTURE RELATIONS. Ist ed. By Paul A. F. Walter, Jr. London 
and New York, McGraw-Hill, 1952. xi-+482 pp. Maps. Tabies. Index. 
(McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology). 9}”x6}". 47s. 
$5.50. 

Tuis is a text-book for undergraduates and is probably as good as a text-book on 

this subject can be. It is not a subject which undergraduates in the United King- 

dom study as a rule, and the book admirably illustrates its immense difficulties 
at this level. After a brief introduction, an outline of what he calls the frame 
of reference, Dr Walter rapidly surveys the world, allotting twenty pages each 
to Africa, Asia, and Australasia, with a more generous allowance of forty pages 
to Europe (and 170 to the American continent). In this narrow compass he has 
to include a summary of the climate, geography, ethnography, political advance- 
ment, cultural achievement, and race problems of each continent. In so limited 

a space, it is impossible not to simplify and simplification may well be misleading. 

For example, on page 156, on the Negro’s place in South Africa it is said: 

‘... there may be distinguished the natives who live on reserves . . . those who 

live and work on farms . . . those who live in urban centers’. But it is just the 

fact that on account of migratory labour these distinctions cannot really be made 

that constitutes one of South Africa’s major problems; the truth is that in a 

summary of this kind it is really impossible both to convey information and to 

comment upon it; for a more mature audience comment could proceed on a basis 
of assumed knowledge and that is one reason why the subject really seems beyond 
the scope of a single book. 

Dr Walter concludes that scientific sociological study of this problem is 
bound to give negative results, being unlikely to do more than dispel unscientific 
prejudice. To this the reviewer would add that the study of human behaviour 
can seldom usefully borrow either its methods or its terminology from physical 
science. Dr Walter’s book is refreshingly free from academic and _ pseudo- 
scientific jargon and would seem to do exactly what it sets out to do as ‘the lesser 
partner in the enterprise of teaching’. 


PHILIP MASON 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Jan CHRISTIAN SMuTsS. By J. C. Smuts. London, Cassell, 1952. xvi+568 pp. 
Illus. Maps. 83” x52”. 25s. 


TuE best biographies are not written ‘in a mood of eulogy’ as the author admits 
that much of this one is. The reader will not therefore find anything in these 
pages in any way critical of Smuts’s actions or policies at any time in his long 
and distinguished career. The fact that his son, who lived for so long in intimate 
contact with him, can give him this unreserved praise is some indication that 
Smuts’s family life was as happy as his public life was successful. 

This book gives a picture of Smuts’s astonishing career, and paints into it the 
simple domestic background against which he appeared for so long and so 
prominently on the stage of South African and world politics, It brings out the 
incredible versatility of the man as an outstanding lawyer, statesman, soldier, 
scientist, and philosopher: and renews the wonder and thankfulness, which all 
interested in the well-being of South Africa must have felt, that Smuts could 
surmount the bitterness of his experiences in the Boer War and work so hard 
and successfully for the incorporation of the new Union in a Commonwealth 
led by the country which had so recently been his enemy. To his foresight and 
deep understanding in this the Commonwealth owes the great services which 
Smuts and South Africa were to tender subsequently in two devastating world 
wars. 

The book includes long extracts from Smuts’s most famous speeches, in many 
of which his outlook on international affairs has useful lessons for us in the troubled 
conditions of today. The speeches, however, tend rather to break the continuity 
of the narrative, and the author’s description of world events as the background 
of his father’s thinking and actions is not well done; the book, particularly 
towards the end, shows signs of having been compiled rather hastily. 

This is not the official biography, for which we must no doubt wait for some 
years; but it will be an extremely valuable source for the official biographer, and 
will meanwhile remain the best available book on the life of this son of the veld 
who became one of the greatest statesmen that the Commonwealth, or the world, 
has produced. 

J. W. Hatcu 


Winston CHURCHILL: the Era and the Man. By Virginia Cowles. London, 
Hamish Hamilton, 1953. xii+378 pp. Illus. Index. 83”x5}". 18s. 
No onE could imagine a more fruitful subject for a biography than Sir Winston 
Churchill. Indeed he provides such ample and diverse material that one volume 
cannot hope to compass it all. This contribution covers what may be the contents 
of the first four volumes of the six or seven forming the authoritative Life when that 
is written. The two chapters headed Prime Minister in War and The Big Three 
occupy only forty-two of the 371 pages as compared with fifty-six devoted to 
The Making of the Man. This is no doubt justified in present circumstances. 
Sir Winston’s deeds in the second world war are fresh in countless memories 
while his contemporaries who can recollect his earlier history are a rapidly 
ae body. His career is well summed up in the first page of the intro- 
uction : 


His dazzling gifts were acknowledged from the very first, yet it took him forty years 


to reach his goal. He is one of the great orators of the day, yet he has lost more 
elections than any other politician. He is the leader of the Conservative Party yet 
he has spent three quarters of his life fighting Conservative leaders. He has been 
deeply distrusted by each political party in turn, yet in 1940 he was unanimously 
entrusted with the life of the nation (p. 15). 


The great influence that the memory of his father had on him led him to believe 
that, like him, he had not long to live (p. 8g): to be an isolationist (pp. 92-3) and 
AA 
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to join the Liberals (p. 109). The Agadir incident was the turning point (p. 159). 
Even so war when it came led to his downfall, the Conservatives refusing to join 
in a coalition government unless he were removed. Again in 1935 he had 
practically no support either in Parliament or among the people (p. 298). All 
this is well described by Miss Cowles as the prelude to The Finest Hour. 
LECONFIELD 


THE Ru.inG Few: or the Human Background to Diplomacy. By Sir David 
Kelly. London, Hollis & Carter, 1952. vi+449 pp. Illus. Index. 83" x53". 
25s. 

DipLomatic life is artificial and to a great extent conventional: diplomatic 

memoirs usually suffer accordingly. But this life can, and does, touch the deep 

pulsations of world history, which are neither artificial nor conventional. These 
contacts are the high prizes of the career, for they raise the individual participat- 
ing therein into the sphere of great symbolical happenings, up above his pedes- 
trian mortality. There are also minor day-to-day prizes—the variety of knowing 
many countries and civilizations, and the cure of souls, the Head of a Mission’s 
responsibility for those who serve under him. All these things are apparent from 

Sir David Kelly’s book, which is written with exceptional intelligence and 

objectivity. 

The author is a very distinguished diplomat who has served in Argentina, 
Portugal, Mexico, Belgium, Sweden, Egypt, Switzerland (Minister), Argentina 
(second time as Ambassador at the advent of Colonel Péron), Turkey (Ambas- 
sador, 1946-8), USSR (Ambassador, 1948-51), and also in the Foreign Office. 

The first three chapters on early days and world war experiences might have 
been compressed. It is the diplomatic chapters which count. Of each post the 
author has something to say that is well worth hearing—especially perhaps on 
Argentina (which he understands far better than most), Egypt, Turkey (‘in 
every respect one of the happiest posts I had ever had, and the most complete 
contrast in all respects to the new one’), USSR. Sir David Kelly has already 
published his views on the Soviet Union in the Sunday Times, and this part of 
his book deserves especial attention. Even in Russia, he does not lose his 
objectivity, and this chapter shows not only the keenness of his eye and his 
level judgement, but also the depth of his learning and study. It is the imper- 
sonality of the régime which appals him both as a Catholic who believes in an 
individual soul, and as a human being who feels that in less frozen landscapes 
‘human relations are what really count—es la persona que cuenta’. He is cautious 
in his deductions, but it is clear that he does not see the present-day Russia 
either as irrepressibly militarist or as conceivably friendly towards Britain. 

FRANK ASHTON-GWATKIN 


HaAroitpD LAskr (1893-1950): A Biographical Memoir. By Kingsley Martin. 
London, Gollancz, 1953. 287 pp. Illus. Index. 82” 54". 21s. 

It is fitting that this ‘biographical memoir’ should be written by one who not 
only was intimate with Laski but was fully in sympathy with his political views 
and ideals. Occasionally the author’s Leftward outlook is betrayed in a treat- 
ment of the background of events which is not strictly objective (e.g. Marshall 
aid, p. 199, and the Palestine question, Chapter x). But the book presents on 
the whole a well balanced story of a very remarkable character and career. 
‘Laski was a scholar and political philosopher; he was a politician, orator and 
journalist ; he was above all a teacher and a friend’ (p. 257). 

Laski’s political attitude was dominated by his conviction that ‘Capitalism 
and Democracy are incompatible’ (p. 85) a conviction dating back io his experi- 
ence of the Boston police strike of 1919, which compelled him to ‘a more realistic 
study of the relationship between property and power’. The inference that 
constitutional democratic advance was impossible till capitalism should be 
abandoned led him to identify himself with the Left wing of the Labour Party, 
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and to separate himself from the leaders. Of special interest in Mr Kingsley 
Martin’s book are the two very judicious letters from Mr Attlee to Laski 
(pp. 159-62 and 181-2). 


R. G. HAWTREY 


ZWISCHEN PETERSBURG UND WASHINGTON: Ein Diplomatenleben. By Dr 
Friedrich von Prittwitz und Gaffron. Munich, Isar Verlag, 1952. 238 pp. 
Illus. 84” x6". DM 12.60. 


FREIHERR VON PRrRiTTwiTz, Silesian on his father’s side and Swabian on his 
mother’s, was born into the ruling class of Imperial Germany in 1884. He began 
his diplomatic career in St Petersburg in 1911 and ended it as Ambassador in 
Washington before he was fifty. He was all along remarkably open-minded. On 
the one hand he writes with approval of the student ‘Corps’ of his university 
days in Bonn and defends the character and views of the Crown Prince to whom 
he served as liaison officer for a time; on the other, unlike the vast majority of 
his German fellow-diplomatists, he became a loyal servant of the Weimar 
Republic because he believed in the liberal ideals of 1848. In 1933 he and Count 
Albrecht Bernstorff were, as far as the reviewer knows, the only prominent 
German diplomatists who refused to work for Hitler and resigned. 

While respecting Herr von Prittwitz’s unusual integrity it is difficult not to 
deplore the lifelessness of his memoirs. He lived through the last peaceful years of 
the Tsardom, he experienced the collapse of the Hohenzollerns in Germany, and 
as Counsellor in Rome from 1921 to 1927 he witnessed the rise and triumph of 
Fascism; as Ambassador in Washington from 1928 to 1933 he lived through the 
years of the great depression. Yet when one closes his book it is impossible to feel 
that he has thrown the illumination of first-hand experience upon any of these 
exciting and significant periods of history. Instead his account of himself tends 
to degenerate into a catalogue of his colleagues or a list of the houses in which 
he happened to live. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


Tur LIFE AND DEATH OF STALIN. By Louis Fischer. London, Cape, 1953. 255 
pp. Bibliog. 9” 52”. 16s. 

TuIs is a popular biography, written in an unpleasantly sensational style and 

evidently in some haste. It contains a few interesting personal anecdotes and 

some sound comment, but as a whole throws no new light on Stalin’s personality 

and career. 


ELISABETH HUNKIN 


LAW 


THE BRITISH YEAR Book OF INTERNATIONAL Law, 1951. Ed. by H. Lauter- 
pacht. London, New York, and Toronto, Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952. viii+457 pp. Map. Index. 
go?” x 62”. 60s. 

THE Year Book for 1951 devotes greater space than heretofore to the continua- 

tion of studies introduced in earlier volumes. Such studies, in the order pub- 

lished, are those of Mr G. G. Fitzmaurice, Sir Arnold McNair, Dr D. P. O’Connell, 
and Major R. R. Baxter. Mr Fitzmaurice (pp. 1-28) deals, broadly yet precisely and 
without deflecting from the nuances of the decisions of the Court of International 

Justice, with the attitude of the Court on the interpretation of treaties. Sir 

Arnold McNair (pp. 172-203) continues the exposition of his learned rese arches 

on the Opinions of the Law Officers of the Crown; he thus makes available highly 

valuable documents, mainly unpublished, on Extradition and Exterritorial 

Asylum. Dr O’Connell, who in the 1950 volume dealt with the Law of State 

Succession from the point of view of Economic Concessions, devotes himself in 

the present volume (pp. 204-19) to Secured and Unsecured Debts. In this he 
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again demonstrates convincingly the errors of the supporters of the theory of 
‘succession’ in its strictest meaning (séricto sensu). An excellent contribution by 
Major R. R. Baxter, of the United States Army (pp. 323-45) on So-called ‘Un- 
privileged Belligerency’: Spies, Guerrillas, and Saboteurs, is an extension of his 
paper, in the previous volume, on the Duty of Obedience to the Belligerent Occu- 
pant. It rests on the thesis that this ‘category of hostile conduct is not violative 
of any positive prohibition of international law’ (p. 342), and, at the same time, 
that ‘International law deliberately neglects to protect unprivileged belligerents 
because of the danger their acts present to their opponent’ (p. 343). An import- 
ant note by the same author (initialled R. R. B.) on The Municipal and Inter- 
national Law Basis of Jurisdiction over War Crimes appears on pp. 382-93. 

Miss Felice Morgenstern, in an article on Validity of the Acts of the Belliger- 
ent Occupant (pp. 291-322), judiciously develops the idea that occupation in 
war is a legal régime constituting a compromise between the equally legitimate 
interests of the occupying and the occupied States. Her useful documentation 
would perhaps have been strengthened both from the point of view of doctrine 
and of jurisprudence by consultation of the monograph of Fr. Capotorti, L’Occu- 
pazione nel diritto di guerra (1949). 

The distinguished specialist, Dean R. H. Graveson, contributes an article 
on the Choice of Law and Choice of Jurisdiction in the English Conflict of Laws 
(pp. 273-90) in which he concludes that the ‘general development of rules of 
jurisdiction is far behind that of rules of choice of law, for while the latter have 
largely developed in the course of the past century, the former stretch back to 
the Middle Ages. A modernization of the rules of choice of jurisdiction . . . might 
contribute more than anything else to the development of the English conflict of 
laws’ (p. 290). 

C. W. Jenks examines in masterly fashion, as practitioner, devotee, and ex- 
pert, the juridical theory of International Organization. The complexity and 
complication of the machinery of International Organization soon makes the 
non-specialist’s head spin: the problem of their mutual relations is however 
fundamental to the achievement of a new structure satisfactory to international 
society. Dr Jenks’s study (pp. 29-89) sets out to ‘explore the legal and institu- 
tional aspects of the mutual relationships of the different international organiza- 
tions’ (p. 34). Dr Jenks also contributes a note on a subject which he has made 
his own: the Protection of Freedom of Association by the International Labour 
Organization (pp. 348-59). 

The careful study by Mr Michael Brandon on The Legal Status of the Pre- 
mises of the United Nations (pp. 90-113) assembles the provisions of the various 
Headquarters Agreements and other instruments of international bodies, notes 
that, in the main, they conform to the customary international law applicable 
to the premises of diplomatic missions, and concludes that, since the rationale 
of the immunities attaching to both kinds of premises is analogous, ‘the premises 
of the Organizations may be legitimately assimilated to that of diplomatic pre- 
mises, in cases where there are no express provisions governing the former’ (p. 
113). A note by Mr S. M. Schwebel deals with the Origins and Development of 
Article 99 of the Charter on certain powers of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations (pp. 371-82). 

The substantial study by Professor H. Lauterpacht on the Problem of 
Jurisdictional Immunities of Foreign States (pp. 220-72) is a profound and perti- 
nent enquiry into the thesis of absolute immunity; it suggests a re-examination 
of the subject on the basis of ‘the assimilation of the position of the foreign state 
to that of the organs of the domestic state’ (p. 226). For the realization of this 
reform it advocates an international agreement. An appendix (pp. 250-72) 
contains a valuable review of the Judicial Practice in the Matter of Jurisdic- 
tional Immunities of Foreign States. 

The present volume contains—last but not least—a study of great interest 
by Professor C. H. M. Waldock on The Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case (pp. 
114-71). As the author says, the decision of the International Court of Justice 
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of 18 December 1951 ‘will rank among the boldest and most important judg- 
ments pronounced by any international tribunal. . . . It comes at a time when new 
maritime claims are being advanced in more than one connexion, and its im- 
plications may be felt outside the immediate sphere of inland waters’ (p. 114). 
The Court in proclaiming that the delimitation of sea areas cannot be dependent 
purely and simply on the will of the coastal State and that its validity is depend- 
ent on international law, seems to have upset the balance between the place held 
in international law by the will of the coastal State on the one hand and that of 
other States on the other hand. Professor Waldock in a closely reasoned argu- 
ment, both clear and moderate, puts forward two main criticisms of the judg- 
ment. The Court has jettisoned the established coast-line rule in favour of a new 
rule—that of the general direction of the coast—without adequately explaining 
why it rejected all the former authority or how it felt able to present its own con- 
clusions as rules of international law binding upon States. On the other hand the 
‘Court has made important findings on disputed issues of fact without so much 
as a passing reference to what sometimes appear to be obstinate facts in the 
opposing case . . . economy in legal reasoning and in analysis of fact seems to 
have been carried farther in this judgment than in many others . . . there is a risk 
that some of the rulings may not carry the absolute conviction which attaches to 
logical demonstration but does not attach to ex cathedra pronouncement’ (p. 
167). 

In conclusion, reference must be made to the moving obituary notice where 
Sir Arnold McNair pays tribute to the late Professor Charles Cheney Hyde both 
as a scholar and as a man of ‘complete integrity, moral and intellectual’ and ‘a 
charming host and companion’ (pp. 346-7). 

This twenty-eighth volume of the Year Book is worthy of the best traditions 
of this famous series. 


GILBERT GIDEL 


Tue Law oF THE SEA. By William McFee. London, Faber, 1951. 302 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 8}”5}". 18s. 


THIs monograph contains a good outline of the law of the sea from the earliest 
times of the Rhodian Sea Law to modern times. As was to be expected from an 
author who candidly states in his preface that ‘those not bred to the law invari- 
ably reveal their ignorance when they attempt to use legal jargon’, the chapter 
on The International Law of the Sea reveals several weaknesses. The book does 
not purport, however, to enter into the details of the principles of international 
maritime law, having been written for the ‘layman’. Subject to this reservation, 
the author’s account of the various sea codes is competently written, particularly 
from the historical point of view. Especially admirable are the sections of the 
book on Mutiny, Piracy, and Privateering which exclude all romantic fiction and 
limit themselves to the bare exposition of facts. New light is thus thrown on the 
famous mutiny in the United States vessel Somers which aroused such great 
anxiety in American naval circles and also in the press. The conduct of her 
commander in summarily suppressing this mutiny appears fully justified in the 
light of the new facts now available. 

The book concludes with a reprint of the Rhodian Sea Law and the Law of 
Oleron, both of which have exercised such a remarkable influence on modern sea 
law. 


C. J. CoLOoMBOos 


PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL Law: Transactions for the 
Year 1951. Vol. 37. London, Grotius Society, 1952. xxiii+186 pp. Index. 
8h" x54". 25s. 

TuE volume of the transactions of the Grotius Society for the year 1951 contains 

valuable papers on aspects of public and private international law. Outstanding 
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are two addresses which were delivered at the Annual Conference; one on the 
International Authority for the Ruhr and the Schuman Plan by the distinguished 
Belgian jurist, Dr Kaeckenbeeck, and the other on the impact of International 
Organizations on Public and Private International Law, by the legal adviser of 
the International Labour Office, Mr Wilfred Jenks. The papers which were read 
to the Society at its monthly meetings are varied in their subjects, and contain 
valuable suggestions for the development of the Law of Nations. Mr Tracey 
Watts, writing on the British Military Occupation of Cyrenaica, urges the draft- 
ing of a New International Convention on the Laws of War on Land, because the 
Hague Convention of 1907 is no longer in conformity with the conditions of 
totalitarian warfare. The former Attorney-General, Sir Frank Soskice, speaking 
with the experience of conducting the English case about the Corfu Channel 
before the International Court of Justice, urges that it would be premature to 
set up an International Criminal Court before a satisfactory system of procedure 
has been worked out in international litigation. On more technical subjects 
Professor Graveson examines learnedly the question of the recognition of 
Foreign Divorce Decrees by the English Courts; and Professor Hanbury dis- 
cusses the territorial limits of Criminal Jurisdiction, and draws interesting lessons 
from the trial for treason of Joyce. That case represented the first departure by 
British Courts from the territorial principle. 

The volume is international both in its authorship and its content, and does 
credit to the learned Society. 


NORMAN BENTWICH 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


Le ROLE POLITIQUE DE L’ASSEMBLEE GENERALE DES NATIONS UniEs. By H. 
Field Haviland. Paris, Presses Universitaires for the Carnegie Corporation, 
1952. 198 pp. 9” 53”. Frs. 700. 

Most studies of the United Nations are marked by an air of unreality. Their 

obsession with esoteric questions of form precludes any searching analysis of the 

complex political forces which give real substance to the work of the organiza- 

tion. On the whole Mr Field Haviland avoids this danger. He describes with a 

sure touch how the business of the Assembly is carried on and examines 

with a proper sense of proportion such vexed questions as weighted voting, the 
representation of non-members, the use of the judicial process, committee struc- 
ture, and practice. The analysis is often, however, incomplete. For instance 
his instructive and well-documented outline of the process by which the Assembly 
has come to assume some of the functions of the Security Council (e.g. United 

Action for Peace Resolution of 1950) scarcely mentions the widespread mis- 

givings lest this development weaken the conciliatory and mediatory role of the 

United Nations. 

Some of Mr Field Haviland’s conclusions are startling; for instance he com- 
ments that the Assembly, by its decisions on Palestine, Korea, and the Italian 
colonies, has ‘overhauled whole régimes and created new political orders’ (p. 
129). This view of the Assembly as a kind of supra-national organization, even 
an embryonic world government, is in contrast to the view, commonly held in 
the United Kingdom, that the Assembly is little more than a diplomatic meeting 
place. As such it may prove of real value in encouraging the exercise of restraint 
and ingenuity in lessening international tension, but it may also serve to incite 
irresponsible agitation and political jobbery. The question is not so much ‘what it 
is’ but ‘how it is used’ and ‘by whom’? Mr Field Haviland may be right in 
welcoming the recent extension of the Assembly’s responsibilities but his argu- 
ment for doing so is too uncritical to be very convincing. Nevertheless this is a 
substantial work of real interest to the initiated. 


G. L. GoopWwIN 
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FEDERATION INTERNATIONALE: Idées d’hier—Possibilités de demain. By Laszlé 
Ledermann. Neuchatel, Editions de la Baconniére, 1950. 171 pp. Bibliog. 
7k" x54". Frs. 360. 


M. LEDERMANN’S writing on the origins and practice of international institutions 
is well known. In the present study he continues this work by considering the 
applicability of the federal idea to international organization. The book is 
concerned with three tasks : to examine the federal concept; to analyse the ideas 
of three European federalists, Saint-Simon, Proudhon, and Frantz; and to dis- 
cuss the experience of a small number of ancient and modern European political 
associations for the light they throw on the problem of international federalism. 
| It is a short and somewhat popular study in a field already undergoing intensive 

exploration. Nevertheless it is a useful little text. First of all the author’s con- 
ception of the problem is refreshing. He exhibits none of the purely formal juris- 
tic methodology which has befogged the understanding of the federal idea. It 
is a relief indeed to read, for instance, ‘. . . chaque réalisation, dans le vaste do- 
maine des expériences fédératives, est une forme sui generis et a eu leiu pour des 
raisons déterminées par le milieu et par l’évolution historique’ (p. 30). Or, a few 
lines further, ‘Il est impossible de dégager une théorie uniforme de la fédera- 
tion...’ (p. 31). In the second place, while M. Ledermann is a convinced advo- 
cate of the federal idea as the basis of a world order he is not a starry-eyed 
‘mondialist’. Throughout he writes with restraint, and when he offers the 
federal solution it is accompanied by a warning, ‘N’oublions pas, en effet, que 
Vhistorie des fédérations ne comporte pas que des réussites’ (p. 167). 


S. R. Davis 
NATO AND THE PEopLEs: Report of the First International Study Conference on 
[. the Atlantic Community. Oxford, 7th-13th September 1952. London, 
* British Society for International Understanding, 1952. 88 pp. 84” x54”. 
2s. 6d. 
ir Tuls is the report of an unofficial Conference convened by the British Society for 
e International Understanding and attended by delegations and groups of inter- 
- | ested people from the fourteen member nations of NATO. The scope of the dis- 
a cussions was limiied to that of seeking to reinforce the existing North Atlantic 
eS Treaty by a well-informed public opinion. Debates upon political theories were 
e excluded. The report concludes with extracts from the principal speeches given 
C- at the Conference, and with notes on the situation regarding sources of informa- 
ce tion on NATO in Canada, Denmark, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
ly the United Kingdom, and the United States at the time of publication. It is 
od hoped to include similar information about France and other countries in 
s- subsequent publications. 
1e K. G. 
ad INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC ORGANISATIONS. By Charles Henry Alexandrowicz. 
London, Stevens for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1952. xii+263 
pp. Index. (The Library of World Affairs, no. 19. Ed. by George W. 
in Keeton and Georg Schwarzenberger.) 83” 54”. 30s. 
ng Mr ALEXANDROWICZ is interested in ‘world community building’ (p. 3); he re- 
nt gards International Economic Organizations as ‘the expression of a growing 
ite world economic interdependence’ (p. 250), but seems to yearn for a return to the 
sat ‘mechanism of normal market forces’ (p. 256). 
in The exhausting analysis of practically every international economic body 
r- (both public and private) that has ever existed at least has the merit of providing 
5a a lot of factual information in handy form. Whether the reader will find it easy 
to pick his way through the morass of detail, is, however, doubtful. aan 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AT WorK. By M. Ayub. Karachi, Pakistan Institute of 
International Affairs, 1952. 40 pp. 83”54”. Re. 1. 


In a mood of sympathetic realism Mr Ayub surveys the activities of the United 
Nations over the past seven years. It is a well-balanced account, tinged with the 
usual anti-colonialism, but pleasantly restrained about Kashmir. 

G. L. G. 


YEARBOOK ON HuMAN RIGHTs FoR 1950. By the United Nations. New York, 
United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1952. xvi+596 pp. Index. 11” 7}". 
$6.50. 47s. 6d. Sw.frs. 26. 


As in previous years the Yearbook for 1950 includes extracts from national 
constitutions, laws, and judicial decisions concerning human rights. For the 
first time it includes decisions of national and international courts in trust and 


non-self-governing territories. 
P. E. M. 


How To UsE UniTED Nations DocuMEnTs. By Carol Carter Moor and Waldo 
Chamberlin. New York, University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1952. iii+26 pp. Bibliog. Index. (New York University Libraries 
Occasional Paper No. 1). 10?” 84". $1.50. I2s. 


THIS manual is a useful tool for those research scholars and librarians who wish 
to make the best use of a complete collection of United Nations publications and 
documents. A brief section discusses methods and problems of research, and 
other sections cover basic tools and guides, guides to organs of the United 
Nations, and a selected subject guide. There is also a short bibliography and an 


index. 
P. E. M. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


Atomic Power: an Economic and Social Analysis. By Walter Isard and 
Vincent Whitney. New York, Blakiston Company; London, Allen & Un- 
win, 1952. ix-+235 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Charts. Tables. Index. 9” x6". 
$4.75. 37s. 6d. 

In view of the destructive purposes to which atomic energy can be put it is 
natural that the authorities concerned should be more than a little shy of 
publishing the results of their investigations; and this, equally naturally, leaves 
room for somewhat rash forecasts as to its probable place in civil life in the near 
future. A good many such books have appeared in the last few years. This one 
by Mr Isard and Mr Whitney, and their associates, is however very different; 
indeed it conveys the impression of being a collection of university theses dealing 
with the economic, sociological, political, and geographical aspects of atomic 
power. The authors believe that this study should be of use not only to 
economists and social scientists, but to administrators in business and official 
circles in the United States and elsewhere, as well as to intelligent laymen 
interested in the establishment of a sound policy for the international control of 
nuclear energy. 

The conclusion reached as regards the United States manufacturing industries 
as a whole is that even on the extreme assumption of a ‘zero-power cost’ (which 
would mean the freeing for production of the total services of labour, land, and 
capital hitherto required for the provision of fuel and energy) the output rise 
from industry would be increased by less than 10 per cent. Any substantial 
gains must therefore be looked for elsewhere. 

The usual assumption that peaceful applications of atomic energy would 
chiefly benefit nations deficient in energy resources is regarded (p. 186) by the 
authors as ‘an instance of contemporary mythology’, and they suggest that since 
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the use of atomic power must call for large capital and extensive technical re- 
sources, it is nations such as the United States, the USSR, Great Britain, and a 
few others that are likely to be the chief beneficiaries. This view however hardly 
takes sufficiently into account the possibility, indeed the likelihood, that fruitful 
technical assistance may be rendered by the United Nations, or units thereof, 
to the less developed countries that stand in need of it. 

Many of their conclusions are regarded by the authors as tentative; indeed 
they modestly claim (p. 221) that: ‘If there are final answers, they lie in the 
future’. 

H. E. WIMPERIS 


THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF THE WoRLD. Vol. 11. Atlas of the World’s Re- 
sources. By William Van Royen and Oliver Bowles in collaboration with 
Elmer W. Pehrson. New York, Prentice-Hall for the University of Mary- 
land; London, Constable, 1952. ix+18r pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. 
124” X15}. $10.75. 70s. 

Tus atlas, produced by a team of economic geographers, geologists, and business 
administrators at the University of Maryland, shows much careful thought. No 
one should use it without reference to the first half of the preface (p. vii). Here 
are summarized succinctly and modestly the problems of methodology which 
taxed the compilers. Their project was conceived in a world which knew remark- 
ably little about its mineral resources. There was no simple inventory of data on 
which they could draw. Having decided upon twenty-nine of the world’s miner- 
als for treatment, it was then necessary to be rigorously selective in the depiction 
of ‘economic deposits’. Inaccessibility (often absence) of statistical material 
perplexed the authors. In the commodity maps they attempted to overcome 
cyclical fluctuations in output by averaging the production of a pre-war, war, and 
post-war year. But the years selected were, perforce, not identical for all com- 
modities represented. Although the resulting map series have an air of finality, 
they must be interpreted in the light of this background. Moreover, as with 
most economic maps, they summarize a past situation. On these scores, no one 
will be more free of misconceptions than the authors. 

The book centres on 186 black-and-white maps and diagrams. Each com- 
modity studied is accompanied by two maps showing world distribution of 
deposits and (by a columnar method) output by country. Proportionately 
more space is given to such primary resources as coal, petroleum, and iron ore 
(with detailed maps of the principal centres of production often gleaned from 
professional periodical literature). Water-power looks a little curious among the 
minerals; but as a resource it is a significant and relevant addition. And what 
giant potential exists in Africa! Appropriate projections have been chosen for 
the different types of maps. 

The text falls into two parts: an introductory survey dealing with unequal 
distribution of resources, exploitation, consumption versus production, reserves 
and possibilities of development ; secondly, individual treatment of the different 
minerals, from familiar ores to unfamiliar fluorspar and phosphate rocks. In 
brief, the Atlas offers a most helpful bird’s-eye view to commercial intelligence 
officers and students of international affairs as well as economic geographers and 
geologists. It is fitting that it should be dedicated to the eminent geographer, 
QO. E. Baker, a pioneer in the cartographic treatment of statistical material. 

W. R. MEAD 


WorLD PropucTION OF RAW MATERIALS. London and New York, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1953. viii++104 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 
(Information Papers No. 18). 84” 54”. 7s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY anxieties regarding future supplies of raw materials enhance the 
value of this revised edition of a publication which first appeared in 1941. The 
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Paper falls into three parts. A concise discussion of the nature of raw materials, 
recent trends in production and consumption, and experiments in international 
control preface a more detailed treatment of particular commodities in Part n. 
Some forty-six raw materials are classified into five groups which include fibres, 
other agricultural products, metals, non-metallic minerals, and synthetic 
materials. The sources and consumption of each commodity are briefly described 
and, finally, Part 111 is devoted to tabulated statistics of the output of the major 
producing areas for the years immediately preceding the war and from 1946 to 
1951. Where data for the Soviet Union are available these are stated in foot- 
notes. An interesting supplementary table reveals the percentage distribution of 
the principal raw materials between such different groups of States as the sterling 
area, the dollar area, the American hemisphere, and the Soviet bloc. 

These carefully compiled tables form the most useful part of the booklet since 
they assemble in convenient form data which are not, in many cases, available in 
the standard sources of statistics of raw material production. 

B. R. Law 


MOBILIZATION OF DoMESTIC CAPITAL IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES OF ASIA AND THE 
Far East. By the United Nations Department of Economic Affairs. Pre- 
pared by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East. Bangkok, ECAFE; London, H.M.S.O., 1951. xii+239 pp. Tables. 
9” x6". $1.50. 11s. Sw.frs. 6. 


THis report represents the findings of an inquiry undertaken by the ECAFE 
secretariat during the period March 1949 to July 1951 into the processes of 
capital formation in certain countries of the Far Eastern region. It is a compre- 
hensive and informative document which reinforces with statistical and other 
detail the general proposition that throughout almost the whole of Asia domestic 
savings fall far short of the new capital necessary for development purposes and, 
in some cases, they fall short of the quantum of capital required to maintain the 
economy at its present level of activity. The report is partly based upon other 
investigations into the same field and partly upon fresh raw material which 
ECAFE has acquired itself. Thus the country studies of the International 
Monetary Fund have been processed and re-used to discuss conditions in China, 
India, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Korea, whilst ECAFE has relied upon its 
own secretariat for the facts regarding Burma, Ceylon, Indo-China, Indonesia, 
Malaya, and Thailand. 

To a large extent the report does no more than tell us what many people 
already know, and some of its findings must be regarded as platitudinous. But 
even platitudes gain in meaning if they are well documented, and for the first 
time data relating to the shortfall in savings throughout almost a whole conti- 
nent is brought together in one volume. It is a gloomy picture of which the cen- 
tral point is that ‘the savings required even for moderately rapid economic 
development are beyond existing resources’ (p. 224). In highly developed 
economies saving and investment are generally different aspects of the same 
thing; this is not necessarily so in the Asian countries, and whilst savings almost 
certainly exceed investment it is to be feared that neither are adequate to the 
tasks that have been assigned to them. The fact of high taxation in most of the 
countries of the region is noted, but its effect upon new capital formation is not 
discussed and there would seem to be too much reliance upon the efficacy of 
small savings which though socially and otherwise valuable, are never likely to 
generate the finance necessary for ambitious development schemes. 

Socialism, in terms of welfare and mixed economies, has made a beginning in 
Asia but this report shows that communal saving is still very far from filling the 
void caused by the retreat of the rentier and that anonymous individual whom 
Keynes used to call ‘the functionless investor’. 


GEOFFREY TYSON 
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Economic SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE Far East 1951. By the United Nations 
Department of Economic Affairs. New York, United Nations; London, 
H.M.S.O., for United Nations, 1952. xxix-++-400 pp. Map. Charts. Tables. 
Index. 9” x 6”. $2.50. 17s. 6d. Sw. frs. 4.80. 


OncE again the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East have produced 
a most valuable survey of developments in their region. In passing, the reader 
may pause to wonder at the strange designation of this organization, which 
seems to imply that the Far East is not part of Asia, and which: is all the more 
strange in that ‘Asia’ curiously omits entirely the Middle Eastern countries. 
But however misleading the title of the organization, the annual Survey which 
it produces is a useful piece of work, whose increasing scope is indicated by the 
fact that it has expanded from a work of 289 pages in 1948 to one of 400 pages 
in the present volume; the number of statistical tables has likewise increased 
from 86 to 134. The Survey emphasizes, as have its predecessors, that the major 
problem of the region is the need for ensuring adequate food production. The 
population of the region is estimated to have increased by more than Io per cent 
between 1938 and 1951, yet the production of food grains had even in 1951 not 
regained the pre-war level; and thus despite the basically agrarian character of 
the region as a whole, per capita food production remained in the year under 
review at only about one-half the average of the rest of the world. The con- 
sequence is that many millions of people remain year after year on the verge of 
famine, and a very slight falling off in supply would send them over the edge. 
The situation is most clearly indicated by the data of rice exports: before the 
war, the rice-exporting countries of the region exported about 8 million tons a 
year: by 1948, despite some recovery from the disruption of the war period, 
exports totalled only about 3} million tons, and since that year exports have 
shown little increase. It is apparent that, however attractive the development 
of industry may appear to the governments of the countries concerned, the 
primary need is for something in the way of a revolution in agricultural 
method. 


BOR: 


INSTABILITY IN Exports MARKETS OF UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES in 
relation to their ability to obtain foreign exchange from exports of primary 
commodities 1901-50. By the United Nations Department of Economic 
Affairs. New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1952. vii+94 pp. 
Tables. 11” x 84". $1. 7s. 6d. Sw. frs. 4. 


Tus study of the hazards in raw material export markets was originally sub- 
mitted to the United Nations Economic and Social Council in the autumn of 
1951. It is concerned with fluctuations rather than actual prices or quantities 
exported and is confined to the measurement of these fluctuations without 
reference to the causes or possible remedies. 

Based mainly on data concerning eighteen important primary commodities 
which represent the major exports of selected under-developed countries, the 
report showed that during the past fifty years the volume of raw material 
exports fluctuated even more widely than their price, and that the fluctuations 
in the under-developed countries’ earnings from exports were always greater 
still than either those in volume or in price alone. It was found that, on the 
average, the export proceeds fell or rose by 23 per cent from one year to the next 
and that, on a cyclical basis, they fell from 100 to 63 and subsequently rose 
again to 100 per cent, all within the space of a little over four years. The 
instability in export proceeds was, moreover, not compensated by capital 
movements and invisible earnings as was shown in the case of six under- 
developed countries for which foreign exchange receipts were analysed. 

MARIANNE GELLNER 
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GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTING AND BupGeETt ExeEcuTIon. By the United Nations 
Department of Economic Affairs. New York, United Nations; London, 
H.M.S.O., 1952. v+90 pp. Tables. 9” x6". 75 cents. 5s. Sw. frs. 3. 


THE first part of this study surveys the general requirements for an adequate 
system of government accounting, stressing the need for considerable flexibility, 
The second part describes in detail the distinctive features of the accountin 
systems actually employed in France, the Netherlands, Sweden, and the United 
States. The purpose of the report is to stimulate the improvement of govern- 
ment accounting, particularly in under-developed countries where ‘existing 
administrative practices and procedures are subject to increasing strain’. 
MARIANNE GELLNER 


LAND TENURE 


LAND TENURE SYMPOSIUM, AMSTERDAM 1950: Tropical Africa—Netherlands 
East Indies before the Second World War. Organized by the Afrika In- 
stituut Leiden 26-28 October 1950. Preface by P. J. Idenburg (Secretary 
General of the Afrika Instituut). Leiden, Universitaire Pers; The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1951. xvi+151 pp. Bibliog. 9”’x6". Paper fl. 4.90. 
Boards fl. 5.90. 

THE LAND SysTEM IN PALESTINE: History and Structure. By A. Granott. 
Trans. from the Hebrew. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1952. xi+359 
pp. Charts. Tables. Index. 8?” x 5?”. 21s. 


LAND tenure systems are the dry bones of rural society, and in abstraction from 
the social and economic structure very dry bones they remain. The papers 
presented to the land tenure symposium in Amsterdam suffer greatly from such 
abstraction, and though the outlines of colonial land tenure laws are useful for 
reference purposes, it is difficult to draw from them any conclusion on the merits 
and effects of the legislation described, without the wider context needed for 
interpretation. Professor Heyse states the provisions of the laws relating to 
State domain and the paysannat indigéne policy in the Belgian Congo, without 
comment. Dr L. P. Mair ably condenses agrarian policy legislation in the British 
African colonies, pointing to the tension arising in East and Central Africa from 
the policy of land alienation. In her evaluation of this policy, the summary 
treatment necessitated by the very wide field covered gives the effect of some- 
what too hasty generalization. The same is true of M. Angladette’s exposé 
of agrarian policy in French West Africa, which has recently aimed at forbidding 
or suspending land alienation, a policy which the author believes requires 
revision, though he gives no arguments to support his view. The Dutch in 
Indonesia were evidently more active in restricting alienation than the British 
and the French in Africa. Dr J. M. Pieters shows that from r1g1o to 1931 the 
government re-purchased from non-Indonesian private landowners more than 
half the land owned by them, and continued this policy after 1942 with the 
purpose of liquidating the remaining private estates. Professor E. H. s Jacob 
contributes an interpretation of adat law in Indonesia, in which the sociological 
implications of customary tenure are given full weight and the subject comes 
briefly to life. Had this volume included a summary of the discussions on the 
papers, it would have served to bring the controversial issues into the open and 
made a much more useful contribution to the subject. 


Dr Granott’s study, published in Hebrew in 1948, is the outcome of thirteen 
years’ research in his subject. It is erudite and extremely detailed, based on a 
vast mobilization of sources. The most valuable chapters are those dealing with 
Ottoman law and Arab customary tenures. On wagf and mesha’a the book fills 
a gap in the literature and is likely to remain the most authoritative source. 
Useful material on modern conditions is included from sources not easily 
available, as, for example, the compilation of data collected by the French 
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authorities showing the distribution of land ownership in Syria, and the results 
of the 1944 village survey in Palestine. However, the practice of writing books 
about the Middle East from other books has its limitations; every writer on 
agrarian conditions in Lebanon, for instance, including this work (p. 181), says 
that it is a country of small peasant ownership, but no one really knows how far 
this is true, and no one will know, until there is a field study. 

The chapters on Jewish ownership and leasehold are unexpectedly dis- 
appointing, because the restriction of the subject to the land system in its legal 
aspects obliges the author to omit any treatment of the technical and economic 
aspects of the Jewish settlements, and in particular the important aspect of their 
co-operative organization. Dr Granott contrasts large and small property, and 
shows that by far the larger part of the area owned by the Jews (no figure for the 
total area is given) belongs to the category of small property, and not to the 
collective farms; but the contrast between large and small property is here mis- 
leading, since in the co-operative settlements the size of the holding does not 
determine the scale of operation, and technically and economically, though not 
legally, the co-operative settlements are large units. As a result of the omission 
of these aspects, the author, in pointing to the superiority of the Jewish system 
over the Arab, is obliged to emphasize only the negative factors which make the 
Jewish system more efficient, such as the absence of large land ownership and 
fragmentation, while ignoring the much more important positive factor, the co- 
operative framework, which makes the small property units in fact part of a large 
enterprise, with the advantages of large-scale equipment and technical services. 
Agricultural economists the world over are now interested in co-operative 
farming, as a method by which the individual smallholder can gain the benefits 
of large-scale operation ; and in this direction the Jewish settlements have surely 
much to teach. Thus there still remains the need for an economic analysis of the 
Jewish land system, in a wider context and with a more modern approach. 

DOREEN WARRINER 


DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


PROBLEMS OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN COLONIES: a Report prepared 
by the Hansard Society on some of the problems involved in developing 
parliamentary institutions in colonial territories. Foreword by Stephen 
King-Hall. London, Hansard Society, 1953. x+154 pp. Tables. Index. 
74" X5". 12s. 

Tuts excellent little book has something to say on nearly every question that is 

raised in the political field by the rise of nationalism in colonial dependencies. 

If we accept that the demana of colonial peoples for self-government is justified 

and must therefore prove irresistible, can we assume that the result will inevit- 

ably be good government? That depends on our idea of good government. It 
is here assumed to be parliamentary democracy, the assumption made by those 
imperial Powers which themselves have this institution and by their subjects. 

The report discusses the difficulties that have to be overcome—internal 
divisions in territories whose leaders yet seek their independence as units, low 
standards of living among peoples suspicious of development by foreign interests, 
illiteracy, the absence of a middle class. Among hopeful signs are noted the 
widespread interest of the nationalist leaders in representative government, 
the democratic spirit of many Asian and African societies, and the fact that 
there are few glaring inequalities of wealth. 

Successive chapters deal with measures for the representation of minorities 
in the ‘plural society’, with the complementary development of local govern- 
ment and self-government at the centre, with functional organizations and the 
place in them which members of the colonial peoples ought to take. It is pointed 
out that at present they are very little associated with such bodies as the 
Colonial Development Corporation, which operates in their territories without 
being subject to any local control. 
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Useful statistics, representative statements of policy, and notes on ‘plural 
societies’ in Malaya and Mauritius and on various types of election, are given in 
appendixes. The book is an admirable introduction to the subject for readers 
whether in Britain or overseas. 

L. P. Marr 


GEOGRAPHY 


An INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN GEOGRAPHY. By J. H. G. Lebon. London, 
Hutchinson, 1952. x+191 pp. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. Index. (Hutchin- 
son’s University Library. Geography.) 74” x 43”. 8s. 6d. 

THE term ‘Human Geography’ has been in use for over fifty years, but there is 

still widespread ignorance about the method and content of the subject; Dr 

Lebon’s concise volume is, for this reason alone, to be welcomed. 

Dr Lebon considers that human geography is concerned with ‘geographical 
facts of a world order’ (p. 40) rather than with the problems of specific regions; 
although, rather by way of a concession to another viewpoint, he introduces 
regional examples. 

He rightly recognizes the impossibility of covering the whole field, and con- 
fines his attention to certain lines of enquiry. Thus his first chapter brings out a 
number of the concepts of modern geography by the very sound method of com- 
paring Strabo’s description of southern France with an account by a modern 
geographer. His second chapter discusses the physical and cultural adaptations 
of man to climate, relevant, he maintains, to the study of recent migrations and 
settlement which occupies a succeeding short chapter. There is then a longer 
chapter on Environment and Economy, a very useful summary; and, finally, a 
chapter entitled Population, Resources, and the Phenomena of Contact between 
Societies. 

Does this book give a fair idea of the method and content of modern human 
geography? It is perhaps too heterodox, and says little about the controversies 
which have enlivened the subject; and there might have been more about the 
geographical approach to society, and less on the difficult but geographically 
relatively insignificant subject of race. But much of the book is stimulating, and 
should encourage further reading. There should, however, have been more 


vom B. H. FARMER 


A GEOGRAPHY OF Europe. By Jean Gottmann. London, Harrap, 1952. 
x+699 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 9}$”x6}”. 30s. 

PROFESSOR GOTTMANN has written a long description of Europe. At first sight 
it makes a pleasant impression, for it is beautifully produced. The photographs 
are abundant, artistic, and intelligently chosen, although the captions are very 
inadequate, and the frontispiece (Loch Shiel from the Glenfinnan road?) has no 
title at all. Most of the maps have appeared already in articles in the Geographical 
Review, and the high standard of cartography in this journal has been trans- 
mitted to Professor Gottmann’s book. 

Many readers will regret that Professor Gottmann did not write his book in 
French. He has a command of a language not his own which most of us might 
envy, but it is not enough for a geographical analysis and assessment of Europe. 
The writing lacks precision, and for a geographical -work that is fatal. 

The general chapters on the physical and human geography of Europe are 
not solid enough to make a foundation for the detailed regional studies that 
follow. Moreover, the regional scheme is peculiar unless modern political trends 
alone are the determining criteria. Why should the Scandinavian countries 
form part of Western Europe and Finland part of Central Europe? Why should 
Austria, Hungary, and Roumania be classed as Danube lands, and not south 
Germany, Slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria? 

Some of the detailed descriptions are interesting, for they represent work on 
up-to-date sources, but the reader is constantly worried by vague generalizations 
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and inaccurate remarks: ‘As in most glaciated areas, Poland bases her agri- 
culture and diet on potatoes, rye, and some wheat’ (p. 405). ‘Italians have to 
struggle against two main odds. The first is exterior and technically easy to 
overcome—the natural environment with its topography and aridity’ (p. 530). 
It is indeed a pity that so arduous a collection of fact and opinion should in the 
end prove so unconvincing. 

H. G. STEERS 


GERMANY: a General and Regional Geography. By Robert E. Dickinson. 
London, Methuen, 1953. xxili+700 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6". 5os. 

TuHIs is a most useful book by a geographer who has made Germany his province 

of study for many years. Geography has long been in the forefront of German 

academic studies and German geographers have been energetic in investigating 
their land. Professor Dickinson, however, is the first English geographer who 
has dared to grapple with this problem-country in its entirety and, in so doing, 
to draw ‘almost exclusively from German sources’. A topical and much needed 
appraisal of this ‘nation of nations’ is the outcome. It can be recommended as 

a rounded and reliable geographical introduction for the student of European 

affairs. A ‘rigorously selected bibliography’ of 19 pages aids those who would 

read more deeply: while the text, perhaps incidentally rather than intentionally, 
incorporates a veritable dictionary of German geographical vocabulary. 

The method of approach is described as a compromise between the syste- 
matic and regional. The lands, the peoples and their rural and urban habitats 
are described before the author plunges into a mass of regional considerations. 
To existing statements on the regional divisions of Germany, Professor Dickin- 
son adds his own (fig. 13). He then proceeds to analyse the agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and commercial regions delineated by German geographers and to 
appraise inter-regional relations in Germany. Here he draws on some par- 
ticularly significant commodity maps by E. Scheu (figs. 44-9). Nation and 
State, with their ‘regionalism of political attitudes’ (p. 343) are subsequently set 
beside economy. The impact of the Potsdam Agreement upon the constituent 
parts of Germany forms a most valuable concluding section to the first half of 
the book. The second half, Landscape and Region, with its German flavour 
in title and individuality in technique, analyses fourteen ‘terrain types’. These 
detailed studies, worked out on the basis of the 1 : 100,000 map, have the charac- 
ter of small monographs. They share the 124 clearly drawn maps and diagrams 
and 32 well chosen aerial oblique photographs which accompany the text. 

From the point of view of European geographers, it is worthy of note that 
Professor Dickinson’s substantial book follows closely upon the heels of Pro- 
fessor Sdlch’s comprehensive study in the German language of the British 
Isles. The two invite interesting comparisons and contrasts. 

W. R. MEAD 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


DER ZWEITE WELTKRIEG 1939-45. Vols.1andu. By Walter Gérlitz. Stuttgart, 
Steingriiben Verlag, 1952. Vol. 1: 623 pp. Maps. Table. Index. 8}"x5”. 
DM 25. Vol. 11: 624 pp. Maps. Index. 8}”5". DM 25. 

HERR GORLITZ has most creditably attempted a formidable task in these two 

long volumes. For the first time there has been brought into existence a full 

history of the second world war written from the German point of view. This 
does not imply that Herr Gorlitz has neglected English, American, and French 
sources; his bibliography is evidence that he has not. But the work is essentially 

a German presentation. 

Methodically and fully Herr Gérlitz deals with his subject from the immediate 
background of the outbreak of war to the collapse of the Reich, making most 
interesting and valuable excursions into relevant topics such as the development 
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and failure of the Luftwaffe, the war at sea, and partisan warfare in the occupied 
countries. There is ample detail for the general reader and much worth noting 
by the more specially interested student. There is naturally much to be queried 
and a certain amount calling for direct disagreement; but this does not detract 
from the general quality of the book. 

The main thesis is the currently normal condemnation of Hitler’s lack of 
military knowledge and training and of his blind insistence that he was the only 
soldier with properly assimilated front line experience amongst those responsible 
for the direction of Germany’s war effort. The result of this, according to the 
author, was the utter isolation of the High Command from the realities of the 
war situation at any given time, since the Fiihrer himself never went near the 
fighting front. From the time of Stalingrad onwards only those generals con- 
tinued to believe in a favourable outcome whose faith in Hitler’s abilities outran 
their professional judgement. Such men were the younger ‘revolutionary’ 
generals like Model and Schérner, whose outlook had been formed during the 
struggle for political power in the inter-war period and hardened in the terrible 
furnace of the eastern front after the false triumphs preceding the winter of 
1941-2. 

Herr Gérlitz stresses the widening and deepening gulf between Fiihrer and 
staff officers, party and army, which came to partial and fatal culmination on 
20 July 1944. He is bitter about the mistaken interpretation of German history 
and politics he alleges to have been given to the Allied statesmen by German 
emigrants of the ‘pacifist and intellectual Left’. His case is that National 
Socialism was a purely twentieth-century phenomenon, arising out of the rootless 
classes and conditions created by modern industrialism and the first world war 
in Germany; to see a ‘conspiracy’ between it and the old ruling classes and Ger- 
man heavy industry to recoup the failures of 1914—33 is, Herr Gorlitz insists, to 
ignore the mutual hatred and mistrust between Hitler and all he stood for and 
the old, honourable conservative and military classes. This argument is per- 
sistently and carefully developed throughout the book. It is capped by a detailed 
and most fascinating chapter on 20 July itself. But it cannot be seriously enter- 
tained by any reader who sees deeper than the surface of German history. 
Because Bismarck was a greater statesman than Hitler, Herr Gérlitz would 
argue that Hitler betrayed the ideals of the Iron Chancellor by the adoption and 
propagation of a different Weltanschauung. It would be healthier to recognize 
that Bismarck merely understood the play of forces better: ‘In der Beschrankung 
zeigt sich erst der Meister’. 

It is only human for Herr Gorlitz to endeavour to share the blame for the 
atrocities of the war between the Communist-inspired illegalities (according, 
ironically enough, to German conceptions of the laws of war) of the partisans and 
patriots in occupied Europe and German desperation and ineptitude. But this 
is too simple a way out of the dilemma. Nor is it right, nor correct, to say that 
British officers at Stalag-Luft 11 (Sagan) asked of their own free will in January 
1945 for arms ‘um sich am Kampf gegen den Bolshewismus zu beteiligen’ (vol. 
11, 474). It would be more seemly for German writers to remain silent about 
Stalag-Luft m1. 

Der Zweite Weltkrieg is too full a work to review in detail in short compass; 
but it is, in spite of all its weaknesses, a remarkable achievement in the circum- 
stances in which it was written and not to be ignored by any reader interested in 
the whole truth about its vast, complex, and vital subject matter. 

EMILE DE GROOT 


THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH First ARMY. By Marshal de Lattre de Tassigny. 
Translated by Malcolm Barnes. Preface by General Eisenhower. Appre- 
ciation by Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart. London, Allen & Unwin, 1952. 532 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Index. 93” x6}". 42s. 

THE broad outline of the French First Army’s achievement during the second 

world war has long been known, Parts of the detail are also familiar. But it 
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remained for General de Lattre (posthumously created Marshal) to do justice to 
the intervention of his army, the epic quality of which is here fully revealed. It 
landed in France, on a coast familiar to numbers of British visitors, as ‘Army B’ 
but, so skilfully had it been trained and so inspired by the enthusiasm of its 
leader, that in twelve days it had reconquered the fortress of Toulon and the 
possibly more difficult sprawling mass of fortified Marseilles. This achievement, 
a month earlier than had been expected, injected a new factor into the situation. 
The two operations were carried out simultaneously and as troops were dis- 
engaged they were sent north, up the left bank of the Rhone and were soon em- 
barked on a race for the Belfort Gap, an army in two parts, one on the left and 
one on the right of the Americans. But the speed with which the milestones were 
passed almost obscures the most striking feature of the advance. Enthusiastic 
volunteers pressed themselves on the army. Later on groups of the FFI and 
Maquis, each with its own definite local and political esprit de corps, were taken 
into the army and, by unlimited patience and sympathy, accommodated within 
the disciplined ranks. Chapter vil, The Amalgamation, which recounts this 
story, retains its novelty even on re-reading. It is here, perhaps, that Marshal 
de Lattre’s real monument is to be found, here one could not fail to grasp, even 
if one came to it ignorant of that impressive personality, how much France— 
and Europe—lost by his death. 

De Lattre’s generalship is demonstrated not less in the abortive first attempt 
to destroy the Colmar Pocket than in the second successful attack by the same 
strategy but adequate forces, and the earlier piercing of the Belfort Gap that 
wears more popular laurels. His force had become the ‘French First Army’ on 
25 September 1944, and, in his hands, it had for some time to cope with a con- 
stantly changing front as the U.S. vith Army moved towards the north—at 
right angles to it. De Lattre had also at the same time to replace his blacks, who 
were unsuited to the climate. But he was at the Rhine on 19 November and a 
week later Belfort was disengaged. Frost, floods, and mud were his worst 
enemies. But when success began to smile on the Allied banners, after the 
breaking of the Ardennes offensive with its aftermath north of Strasbourg, he 
began to act in conformity with his conviction: ‘It is my duty to be rash’. He 
undertook the defence of Strasbourg, forcing Eisenhower’s hand, insinuated his 
troops into the U.S. vith Army’s crossing of the Siegfried Line, through the ‘easy- 
going cunning of General Guillaume’, and so up to Speyer. Thereafter he took his 
troops across the Rhine with great skill and, by an imaginative interpretation of 
the orders of General Devers, raced the U.S. vith Army to Ulm: far-sighted 
strategy, skilful tactical handling, terrific fighting, and, in the interests of his 
country, an admittedly unscrupulous seizure of any chance of a glittering prize 
were his weapons. He was ‘playing politics’, with his government’s full approval; 
and this explains his behaviour at the Berlin ceremony of the German surrender 
as described by himself. 

There is much that is important, as well as new in this book, both in the 
military and the political sphere. It cannot be ignored by the historian any 
more than by the student of war; and this is true in spite of a few inaccuracies. 

H. C. O’NEILL 


KriGEN I NorGE 1940: Operasjonene i Rogaland og Haugesund-Indre Har- 
dangeravsnittet. By Den Krighistoriske Avdeling. Foreword by Johannes 
Schiétz. Oslo, Skoglands Boktrykkeri, 1952. 261 pp. Illus. Tables. Maps. 
93” x 6}". 

Tuis is the first volume of a detailed history of the operations undertaken by the 

Norwegian Army at the time of the German invasion in 1940. The work as a 

whole has been planned by Colonel J. Schiétz as Head of the Historical Section 

of the Defence Ministry and the present volume compiled by Colonel J. Johnsen. 
The campaign in question was an extremely small one, in which the Nor- 
wegians mustered about 2,000 men for the independent defence of the south 
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western extremity of the country, where no contact was made with Allied help 
from overseas: our contribution, in fact, consisted of one small anti-aircraft gun 
and gunner borrowed from a British merchant vessel which happened to lie at 
Sauda. The main interest lies in the capture of the Stavanger airfield (Sola), 
which is the nearest on the Continent to Scapa Flow and was the key to Norway 
from the point of view of the Luftwaffe. The story is fully and clearly told, 
without any concealment of the divided counsels which weakened the defence: 
as it was, with one concrete machine-gun post in action, German losses in the 
first drop may have been as high as 25 per cent. Whether to demolish the run- 
ways had been considered the day before, but the divisional commander, 
General Liljedahl, had ruled against it for reasons which included the fear of 
hampering relief operations by the RAF. 

The rest of the book deals with matters of mainly local significance—with- 
drawal into the hinterland, the selection of strong defensive positions, in which 
the Norwegians appear to have used their natural advantage to the full, diffi- 
culties of supply and communication (the only contact with their Commander-in- 
Chief, General Ruge, was through a BBC news bulletin), the tying-down and 
wearing-down of their forces by German air activity to which they could make 
no reply, and the constant fear of being outflanked. In the principal action, 
which took place in Dirdal, south east of Stavanger, on 21-22 April 1940, the 
Germans paid their opponents an involuntary tribute by resorting to a night 
attack to carry what their commander subsequently described as die schlimste 
Ecke in his experience. The very informative maps and photographs will enable 
the user who cannot read the text to follow the course of events in a sector of the 
war in Norway hitherto ignored because quite unknown. 

T. K. DERRY 


CARNETS D’UN Captir. By André Frangois-Poncet. Paris, Fayard, 1952. 426 
pp. 8$”x5}%". Frs. 800. 


Tue ‘Captivity’ is that of M. Francois-Poncet himself and the book is a diary of 
his unexplained detention in France, Austria, and Germany. It is enlivened in 
various places by the literary reflections which the Academician-to-be made 
during his exile. He was fortunate in having access to a large number of books 
and thus had the opportunity to re-read French and other classics at leisure. 

The author, who had been French Ambassador in Rome until the declaration 
of war by Italy, was forbidden after his return to occupy his Paris house. In 
September 1943 the SS suddenly appeared at his country residence. They took 
him first to Gestapo headquarters at Lyons in the company of M. Lebrun and 
then to a private house in Neuilly-sur-Seine. Thence, after a few days, they left 
for an unknown address which proved to be the castle of Itter perched on a rock 
in the valley which leads from Wé6rgl to Salzburg. To begin with the company 
consisted of M. Paul Reynaud, General Gamelin, MM. Daladier, Borotra, and 
Jouhaux, Signor Nitti, a relative of General Giraud, the Italian banker Signor 
Georgini, and other persons whose selection seemed in some cases to be quite 
arbitrary. Relations between them were friendly but newcomers were treated 
with considerable caution at first. 

M. Frangois-Poncet who is well acquainted with the German character never- 
theless found a good deal to puzzle him. ‘Germany’, he concludes, ‘is at one and 
the same time civilized and primitive’ (p. 60). The whole attitude of the Ger- 
mans towards their unwilling guests was one which would be impossible in other 
countries. It was a mixture of brute force, politeness, and occasional attempts at 
friendship. Listening to the radio was permitted for the most part of their 
captivity and the hypocritical description, ‘Guests of Honour’, was applied to 
the party. Nevertheless, they were uncertain whether their captors—including 
some very unpleasant SS—would not turn upon them in desperation if Germany 
were seen to be losing the war. 

The literary reflections in the book run a wide gamut and are perhaps the 
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most interesting part of it. Balzac, Sainte-Beuve, Corneille, and above all 
Rabelais are discussed at length. Of the latter M. Poncet uses the telling phrase 
that he was ‘pecking his way out of the middle ages’. Lamartine is warmly de- 
fended and there is on page 341 an interesting comparison between the German 
of Luther and the French of Pantagruel. Nietzsche is analysed at length (pp. 
358-61) and his influence upon the Nazis is examined in subsequent pages. 
M. Frangois-Poncet concludes (with examples) that Nietzscheanism stimulated 
and encouraged Hitler’s insanity and some interesting examples are given of 
Hitler’s Nietzschean aspect (p. 367). 

Shakespeare, whose historical plays fail to impress M. Frangois-Poncet on 
almost any count, is described as having ‘a solid aversion to France’ (p. 200). 
He is praised only for his light relief. 

E. B. WAREING 


BritisH WAR PropucTIon. By M. M. Postan. London, H.M.S.O. and Long- 
mans, Green, 1952. xi+512pp. Tables. Index. 9?” x6}". 32s. 6d. 


Crvit INDUSTRY AND TRADE. By E. L. Hargreaves and M. M. Gowing. Preface 
by W. K. Hancock. London, H.M.S.O., and Longmans, Green, 1952. 
xli+678 pp. Tables. Index. 9?” x6”. 37s. 6d. 

Works AND BuitpinGs. By C. M. Kohan. London, H.M.S.O., and Longmans, 
Green, 1952. xvi+540 pp. Tables. Index. 9?” x6}”. 32s. 6d. 

In total war the economy and morale of the civilian population, its production, 
and consumption are the foundations upon which the strength of the fighting 
forces are built. When civilians become soldiers they deprive industry of its 
labour, and when workers produce munitions for the Navy, Army, and Air Force 
there is shortage of goods for their own consumption. If the squeeze of austerity 
on the civilian population becomes too great the output of industry will fall and 
this will weaken the fighting forces by reducing their supplies of weapons and 
equipment. How to get the best balance between the manpower in the services 
and in civilian production, between munitions and other supplies for the services 
and goods for civilian consumption, these are basic problems of organization for 
war. They and related issues are surveyed in these volumes, which are part of 
the United Kingdom Civil Series of the History of the Second World War, 
edited by Professor W. K. Hancock. 

Professor Postan’s British War Production is one of the introductory volumes 
to the series. It deals mainly with the supply and control of raw materials, labour, 
factories, and machinery for the munitions industry, together with the special 
problems of meeting the demands of the Navy, Army, and Air Force. Attention 
is given to the dislocations which were caused in industry by the inevitable 
changes in types and models of aircraft and tanks to overcome defects revealed 
in battle in earlier types and models, and to meet the changing needs of the war. 
The vastness of armament production during the war and also in the present 
rearmament period is seen when it is contrasted with the meagre £23 million 
which was the annual average expenditure in the decade 1924-33. Not until 
1943 was Britain’s economy geared to total war production of weapons. Early 
chapters deal with the modest scale of rearmament before the war, and are 
followed by accounts of the production programmes before Dunkirk, and of the 
intense drive, especially in aircraft production, at the time of the Battle of Britain. 
So keen were the competing demands for labour and supplies by the Admiralty, 
the Ministry of Supply, and the Ministry of Aircraft Production that overall 
decisions on allocations had frequently to be taken by the War Cabinet. Pro- 
duction programmes were again transformed after Pearl Harbour, and with the 
tremendous expansion of these programmes shortage of labour became the 
main obstacle to output from 1942 onwards. Note is made of the growing 
authority of the Minister of Production in adjudicating on the competing claims 
of different departments, and this helped greatly to close the gap between stra- 
tegic and industrial plans. Both plans had to be altered frequently to meet 
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changes demanded by the ebb and flow of the war. The demands of ‘Bolero’, 
‘Pluto’, and ‘Mulberry’ are outlined, as is the provision of landing craft for the 
assault on Hitler’s citadel. Concluding chapters deal with the structure of the 
munitions industry and the relations between government and industry. The 
comprehensive way in which large, medium-sized, and small firms in the engineer- 
ing, ship-building, and many other industries adapted themselves to produce 
weapons and other war equipment is described, and this method of taking work 
to labour, to buildings, and management had substantial economic and social 
advantages. The atomized structure and unspecialized character of British war 
industry are outlined. Though much of the structure of peace-time industry 
remained, the government was the sole customer of war industry, the chief 
supplier of raw materials, and became the chief source of new industrial capital, 
Also, nearly one-third of munition production was undertaken in establishments 
owned and managed by the State. 


The volume on Civil Industry and Trade is mainly about the war-time 
problems and controls which were within the province of the Board of Trade. 
It examines in detail the measures taken to release resources for war purposes 
from civilian uses, including control of manufacture, concentration of production, 
and control of factory and storage space; it considers the measures taken to 
ensure that the necessary minimum of essential articles was produced and 
distributed fairly to the civilian population, particularly rationing, price control, 
and the production of utility goods; it also discusses export policy, distinguishing 
between the export drive in the early part of the war to prevent too great an 
adverse balance of payments and the much reduced scale of exports after the 
lend-lease policy was adopted by the United States. Traditional overseas markets 
were given up, though it was recognized that this would create difficulties after 
the war when big exports of British goods would be vital. ‘A policy of minimum 
exports, that is to say, exports at the lowest level compatible with securing 
necessary supplies from overseas and maintaining abroad certain indispensable 
political and economic conditions rather than a policy of export stimulation 
seems to satisfy the requirements of total war’ (p. 633). The dependence of 
price control on rationing, taxation, and saving is indicated. Special attention is 
given to the production of utility cloth and clothing, which enabled substantial 
economies in manufacturing costs to be made. Consideration is given to the 
respective merits of physical and financial controls, and it is shown how the 
former method was increasingly used. In the main the difficulties that arose in 
devising and applying controls were not due to faulty economic policy but to 
the rapidity with which war developments overtook policy. ‘Probably the only 
major example that can be given of failure to see a problem in perspective and 
to deal with it consistently is that of the Board of Trade’s treatment of retail 
trade’ (p. 636). It is interesting to note that austerity in Britain, with a level 
of consumption during the last two years of the war more than 20 per cent 
below that in 1939, is contrasted with consumption in the United States and 
Canada, which actually increased during the war (p. 631). 


The theme of the volume on Works and Buildings is the government’s war- 
time construction programme, which included on a vast scale airfields and 
stations, military and naval installations, storage, munition factories, air-raid 
shelters, and repair of bomb-damaged buildings. Specially interesting is the 
account of the provision of accommodation for the United States forces. 
Surveys are given of methods of adjusting the competing demands of the 
Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry, Ministry of Aircraft Production, the Minis- 
try of Supply, and other departments concerned in building. The co-ordination 
secured by the Ministry of Production, including co-operation with the Ministry 
of Works and the Ministry of Labour, is described, and an account is given of the 
responsibilities of the Ministry of Works for operative aspects of the construction 
programme, and of its relations with the building and civil engineering industries. 
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Included is a detailed survey of the controls established, with severe restric- 
tion of less essential building, and controls over contractors, contractors’ 
plant, labour, and building materials. Emphasis is placed on the shortages of 
labour in the second half of the war, the industry having lost more than 60 per 
cent of its peace-time manpower to the services and to other industries. Yet, 
notwithstanding these shortages, it was successful in building ‘under pressure 
great munition factories and vast installations for the Services; and after the fall 
of France in 1940 it was to the building industry that the nation looked to prepare 
the beaches against invasion. . . .’ (p. 400). Mention is made of the many 
administrative authorities set up for purposes of control, and the methods applied, 
including the labour ceiling allocation for each department, which became the 
normal method of controlling the building programme. 

The authors have succeeded in forcing their way through a vast jungle of 
official files in which it must have been difficult to keep a sense of direction. 
The war-time records of the Board of Trade alone are contained in twelve 
million files and occupy sixteen miles of shelf space. This mass of detail has been 
condensed into a presentation of some of the main economic and administrative 
problems of the war years, and a study of these volumes is essential for an under- 
standing of Britain’s war-time economy and industrial controls. 

J. HENRY RICHARDSON 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


Tuis NEw ZEALAND. By F. L. W. Wood. Hamilton, New Zealand, Paul’s Book 

Arcade, 1952. 202 pp. Illus. Index. 8?” x53”. 13s. 6d. 
Tuts book, first published in 1944 under the title of Understanding New Zealand, 
was an early product of the growing consciousness of New Zealand’s inter- 
dependence with the United States, and of that desire to explain herself to 
Americans, which marked the last years of the war, following the loss of Singa- 
pore and the realization that New Zealand could no longer rely on the protection 
of the British navy in the Pacific. In the present edition that work has been 
substantially revised. Professor Wood performs his self-imposed task of exposi- 
tion admirably: the oft-told tale is here presented with wit and wisdom and a 
lively imagination which makes old facts sparkle with new light. With a neat 
and sure controi he manages his wide canvas, selecting the illuminating detail 
with shrewd cunning and careful proportion. He writes with an ease that springs 
from a clarity of thought and a firm self-discipline. His integrating theme is the 
moulding of, first Maori, then Pakeha, settlers into New Zealanders, and of the 
growing assimilation of the two races in a harmony and mutual respect about 
which he, unlike many superficial commentators, is not complacent. He deals 
with the formative influences of the land itself, of the politics, the industries, 
and the schools. He shows the persistence of provincialism—‘islands of spirit’— 
in her politics, the leavening of State socialism by humanitarianism and regard 
for individual social equity as well as national social security. He comments 
on the concern of the governments of New Zealand for individual trivia which 
may deprive the larger questions of the necessary attention of cabinet ministers. 
His catholicity is demonstrated by his appreciation both of Coates and of Savage 
as Prime Ministers. Above all, however, he finds in the New Zealand habit of 
thinking with pride, not hostility, of her minorities an abiding legacy of a British 
tradition. 


A. F. McC. MADDEN 


THE ConpDUCT OF AUSTRALIAN ForEIGN Po.icy. Third Roy Milne Memorial 
Lecture, Brisbane, 25 September 1952. By The Rt Hon. R. G. Casey. 
Melbourne, Australian Institute of International Affairs, 1952. 26 pp. 
84" x53". Is. 3d. 

TuIs is an interesting but uneven pamphlet, discursive, robust, and on certain 

issues somewhat naive. Mr Casey sees world issues in straightforward terms: 
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the democratic world striving for peace, security, and the good life, but finding 
the monster of international Communism bestriding the path. For Australia, 
he thinks, realities are so clear that all parties should shortly accept an agreed 
foreign policy. He clearly hopes that the Commonwealth as a whole will also 
clothe its ‘essentially common aims’ in a common policy. It is significant that an 
Australian Minister of External Affairs, while referring to the problems of South 
Africa and India, should still find a (undefined) ‘community of outlook coupled 
with ties of kinship and the common link with the Crown’ to be as characteristic 
of the present-day Commonwealth as of the Empire a generation ago. There 
is no light here on those questions connected with the Anzus Treaty which have 
caused difficulty, or on Australian policy towards Communist China. There are 
some interesting notes on the development of machinery in the Department of 
External Affairs, but one hopes that Mr Casey will be more explicit when out of 
office on some of the crucial matters he has handled. The present pamphlet 
gives a sensible exposition of Australia’s growing concern with Pacific matters, 
and of her apprehension that British and American attention may become en- 
tangled in Europe to the detriment of the Pacific situation. For the rest, it is 
marked by a buoyant optimism as to British Commonwealth relations: when 
among kinsmen basic attitudes are so similar, mere consultation will control and 


defeat any centrifugal tendencies. 
F. L. W. Woop 


BRITAIN, THE STERLING AREA, AND Europe. By F. V. MEyvER. Cambridge, 
Bowes & Bowes, 1952. viiit+150 pp. Diagrams. Tables. Index. 
82” 5}". 21s. 

Tus concise study could hardly have made a more timely appearance, co- 

inciding as it did with the Economic Conference of Commonwealth Prime 

Ministers in London in November 1952. 

An opening chapter analyses the difficulties facing the United Kingdom in 
striving to intensify and extend economic activity as the key to stability and 
strength. It concludes, on a note of very restrained optimism, that ‘ the situation 
is by no means hopeless’. The two following chapters deal in turn with the 
sterling area and Britain’s relations with Europe, the former being primarily a 
study of past and present realities, the latter an attempt to probe further into 
future possibilities. The chapter on Europe will, for that reason, possibly be 
found the more stimulating, particularly having regard to the terms of the 
passage bearing on Europe in the communiqué issued after the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference. The author’s general conclusion in this chapter is that a more fully 
developed economic union between Britain and Europe is likely to be of general 
benefit to both and of assistance in promoting overall world stability. A major 
theoretical advantage to be derived from closer Anglo-European union the 
author appears to find in the resulting increase in negotiating strength vis a vis 
third parties, but he does not fail to point out the practical difficulties of 
securing unity of view within the negotiating union itself as a preliminary to the 
approach to third parties. A valuable appendix is devoted to the pure theory of 
the external aspect of customs union. 

Though largely a work of economic theory this excellent and stimulating 
study has very practical utility and should be within the grasp of the general 
reader. If much of it is speculative, all of it is shrewd, and for that reason the 
book merits the closest attention. 

E. H. WALL 


Tue British Economy 1945-50. Ed. by G. D. N. Worswick and P. H. Ady. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1952. viii+621r pp. Charts. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 8?” x53". 35s. 

Tuts book consists of a number of essays on diverse aspects of post-war Britain, 

written by nineteen different authors. Some of the essays are very interesting. 

Such, for instance, is the chapter on Manpower by Mr T. Wilson. Mr Wilson 
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presents a reasoned argument to the effect that we have left the conditions 
of the nineteen-thirties when full employment was threatened by deflation, to 
enter a new era in which full employment is threatened by inflation. It is indeed 
often asserted that employment in this country may be threatened through the 
lack of essential raw materials; but Mr Wilson gives a fuller analysis than is 
commonly vouchsafed of how such a development might come about. The 
problem is ‘to evolve a modified policy for full employment which would not, by 
fostering an inflation of costs and prices and by stiffening the joints of the 
economy, defeat its own object and bring upon us the very evil it was designed 
to avert’ (p. 252). There is also an interesting chapter by Mr T. Balogh on The 
International Aspect which provides stimulating material for thought and de- 
bate. A sound, if rather academic, discussion of the concepts and theory of 
fiscal policy is given by Mr I. M. D. Little. 

The standard of the different contributions is somewhat uneven. The 
book provides us with a number of spotlights on important aspects of the British 
economy in the five post-war years, rather than a systematic conspectus of the 
economy as a whole. It also provides a sizeable bibliography for all the various 
chapters. 


H. MAKOWER 


THE CROWN AND THE PEOPLE. By Alan A. Michie. London, Secker & Warburg, 

1952. 423 pp. Illus. Index. 83"%54". 25s. 
As the political power of the British monarchy has declined its moral strength 
and its hold on the respect and affection of the people has increased. This very 
informative work describes, in great detail, the lives, characters, and domestic 
life of the Royal Family during recent years. The author, being a journalist and 
naturalized American citizen, at times gives rather more personal and private 
details of his subjects’ lives than some English readers may like. But on the 
whole he avoids purple passages and fulsome praise. His analysis of the powers 
of the Crown is clear and his description of the Coronation ceremony, and also 
of the Royal finances, useful. As far as one can judge, the information (and most 
of the stories) are reliable, but there are a few minor errors, such as the implica- 
tion (p. 110) that the title of baron is not hereditary and the reference to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as primus (p. 176). The book should have a special 
appeal in Coronation year, especially in America, where there exists such wide- 
spread misunderstanding of the powers and position of the Crown in our polity. 
The notes appended to the book contain much information not available in other 
popular works. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


THE PASSING OF PARLIAMENT. By Professor G. W. Keeton. London, Benn, 
1952. vii+208 pp. Index. 83" 52". 21s. 
PROFESSOR KEETON has written a stimulating book in the vein of Lord Hewart’s 
The New Despotism, analysing and attacking the encroachments of the Execu- 
tive. It is valuable and interesting where he is dealing with the defective develop- 
ment of administrative law and the inadequacies of parliamentary or judicial 
control over new administrative agencies like the public corporations, or quasi- 
judicial bodies like the Rent Tribunals and the Central Land Board. His case 
here is a strong one and he speaks with justifiable urgency. But he tilts at wind- 
mills too—the ‘usurpation’ of government by the departments, the absence of 
an effective second chamber, the heaviness of the hand of taxation on private 
property, the growth of collectivism and of the social-service State, the substitu- 
tion of planning for private initiative, and the general increase in the power of 
government. He is so completely out of sympathy with the idea of collective and 
co-operative development of social resources and services that he has little of 
constructive suggestion to offer. He concludes that, ‘If the temper of the times 
remains favourable to increasing interference with the lives of citizens, towards 
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the destruction of individual initiative, and towards the concentration of 
economic wealth in the State, then any safeguards which legal and political 
ingenuity may devise will remain as ineffective as consumers’ Councils within 
State-monopolies are today. . . . In the end there will have been produced some- 
thing approximating to the planned stagnation of the Chinese Empire’ (p. 202). 
While he condemns the losses of the groundnuts scheme and appears to believe 
that all nationalized industries run at a loss, it does not seem to have occurred to 
him that competitive enterprise—such as the railway development of a century 
ago, which he extols—is ever accompanied by waste or the loss of social capital. 
H. R. G. GREAVES 


BritisH LABour’s FoREIGN Po.icy. By Elaine Windrich. Stanford, Cal., 
Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. ix+ 
268 pp. Index. (Stanford Books in World Politics.) 9}” x6}”. $5. 4os. 


‘Tuts book’, says Dr Windrich in her preface (p. vii), ‘. . . is an account of the 
socialist experiment in the international field: the Labour Party’s attitudes and 
policies regarding problems of international relations in the twentieth century’, 
An account it may fairly claim to be: an analysis it isnot. The narrative pursues 
its even, steady way, neither distorted nor illumined by critical comment or com- 
parison, drawing conscientiously on speeches, official party documents, and 
unofficial pamphlets, painting a picture of a ‘socialist’ foreign policy alike in 
opposition and in power. The general tone of the recital is over-commendatory, 
so that little allowance is made for arguments of weight from the Conservative 
side; and occasional startling instances of disproportion occur, such as the 
devoting of sixty-one pages on Labour policy 1950-51 as compared with 
twenty-two on 1945-50, of which Franco Spain occupies twelve and Germany is 
nowhere mentioned. None the less the survey is generally fair and accurate 
apart from the mistaken belief that treaties must be ratified by the House of 
Commons. 

Satisfactory in detail the book may be, but its broad general theme is much 
more open to question. The author is concerned to show that Labour’s inter- 
national policy reveals a continuity unbroken from the time of the formation 
of the party to its accession to power. The party’s ruling aim has been the 
achievement of peace through prosperity, the rule of law, disarmament, and 
collective security. Thus Labour resisted an alliance with France when the 
Nazis marched into the Rhineland, lest Europe should be divided into two blocs, 
but Dr Windrich sees no change when the party castigated the government for 
refusing to guarantee France in 1938, or when Bevin initiated and signed the 
North Atlantic Treaty. It would indeed be a rigid and doctrinaire party that 
had in no way modified its views in half a century. 


P. A. REYNOLDS 


EUROPE 


Das WAGNIS DER FREIHEIT. By Erich Dethleffsen. Stuttgart, Friedrich Vor- 
werk Verlag, 1952. 43 pp. (Schriftenreihe der wirtschaftspolitischen 
Gesellschaft von 1947, no. I). 8” x5". DM 1.70. 

Tus pamphlet is an eloquent and well reasoned plea for the political, economic, 

and military integration of the Federal German Republic in Western Europe. 

It rejects the neutralization of a united Germany as unrealistic, since it would 

require as a prior condition the reduction of the tension between the Soviet 

Union and the West, in which case it would be unnecessary. The author con- 

siders that German unity in freedom can be achieved only through a strength- 

ening of the Western world, and European unity, which would exert an in- 
creasingly powerful attraction for the Germans and other peoples now under 
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Soviet rule. However, if the integration of the Federal Republic in Western 
Europe is to be effective, it must have the positive support of the majority of 
Western Germans, who must feel that they will be given complete equality of 
status with their partners. Western European Union can only be securely 
established on mutual confidence. 


IEUAN G. JOHN 


WAHLKAMPF UND MACHTVERSCHIEBUNG: Geschichte und Analyse der Berliner 
Wahlen vom 3 Dezember 1950. By Dr Stephanie Miinke. Ed. by Dr 
A. R. Gurland. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1952. xix-+-282 pp. Illus. 
Charts. Tables. (Schristen des Instituts fiir Politische Wissenschaft. 
Band 1.) 9” x6". DM 16. 


Tuts is a thorough and painstaking analysis of the political and social causes of 
the defeat of the Social Democrats (SPD) of West Berlin at the elections of 
December 1950. In 1948 the SPD had commanded 64 per cent of the total 
electorate; in 1950 they commanded only 45 per cent. The author explains this 
landslide as follows: the elections of 1948 had taken place at the height of the 
Berlin blockade, at a time when, in Berlin, the SPD was generally regarded as 
the leader of resistance to Soviet encroachment. Class differences then counted 
for very little, and many who would normally have voted for the middle-class 
parties now voted for the SPD. Two years later, the situation was reversed: 
the floating middle-class voters returned to their former fold, and the SPD was 
once more reduced to its hard core—the Berlin proletariat and a part of the 
black-coated workers. 

These rather obvious conclusions are amplified by a great amount of interest- 
ing detail about the line of attack pursued by the two leading middle-class 
parties, the CDU and the FDP. The author stresses that she was much handi- 
capped by the fact that public opinion research is still in its infancy in Germany. 
She gives a valuable analysis of the reasons which prevented the extreme Right- 
wing parties from gaining a foothold in West Berlin; party finances and publicity 
are also discussed. 

Nobody will be able to quarrel with Dr Miinke’s facts. Unfortunately her 
presentation of them tends to be heavy and often repetitive. 


DONALD DE HIRscH 


GERMANY IN POWER AND ECcLIPsE: the Background of German Development. 
By James Kerr Pollock and Homer Thomas and others. New York, 
D. van Nostrand; London, Macmillan, 1952. viii+661 pp. Maps. Charts. 
Bibliog. Index. 10”7”. $10. 75s. 


Tuts study originated from a project to provide material for various agencies 
of the United States Government dealing with Germany during and after the 
war. It is a hand-book that gives a short sketch of German history followed by 
an account of the various regions of Germany. The authors (from the Uni- 
versities of Michigan and Missouri respectively) promise another volume 
dealing with Germany at war and under occupation. This volume is, in fact, 
a series of encyclopaedia articles that contain a lot of information both statistical 
and historical without much attempt at interpretation. The emphasis is on the 
material background of German development: the reader can learn, for example, 
that ‘the border zone of degraded chernozem soils . . . forms the real tillage 
area of the province [Hanover]’ (pp. 384-5), or that ‘chocolate was made at 
Magdeburg, Halberstadt, Halle, and Wittenberg’ (p. 493), or discover what the 
average rainfall in Anhalt is. 

This wealth of information makes the book of considerable value for refer- 
ence. But the value might have been greater had the facts been presented in 
more tables and diagrams and less in continuous prose. 


JAMES JOLL 
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GERMAN NATIONALISM: the Tragedy of a People. Extremism Contra Liberalism 
in Modern German History. By Louis L. Snyder. Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, Stackpole, 1952. 321 pp. Index. 9}”x6}”. $3.75. 

‘NATIONALISM’, said Lord Balfour, ‘is valuable . . . but must not be put on an 

absurd pedestal . . . it is specially apt to justify itself by a version of history 

which at the best is one-sided, at the worst purely mythical’. This impartial, 
and well documented, book describes an example of Lord Balfour’s dictum, 

It shows ‘that Germany for a century and a half has been plagued ‘“‘by the wrong 

kind of nationalism’’ largely owing to the German tendency to ‘“‘extremism’’’ 

(p. 308). 

; tne author has read widely; with the aid of innumerable German authorities 
he traces the change from the fine patriotism of the War of Liberation in 1813 
(coupled as it was with certain aspirations for ‘liberalism’ and liberty) to ex- 
tremist nationalism and pan-Germanism after 1871. ‘But the Prussian “‘liberal- 
ism’’ which emerged from the struggle against Metternich had nothing, or little, 
in common with the Western liberal temper’ (p. 102). The extremists appro- 
priated the word liberal as the Nazis did ‘socialism’ and as the Russians today 
define ‘democracy’. The influence of literature, education, economics, and even 
music and poetry in perverting German nationalism is fully described, as is that 
of the chief agents, from Herder to Meinecke. 

The last chapter of this valuable book, and the epilogue, should be read by all 
concerned with, or about, the position in Germany today. It discusses the 
chances of the growth of genuine democratic liberalism in Germany or the 
revival of militarist nationalism. It gives some striking facts about the latter, 
nor does the author find any evidence of remorse for the war or shame for Nazi 
crimes. The copious footnotes form a useful bibliography. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


AvOoLF HITLER: eine Biographie. By Walter Gorlitz and Herbert A. Quint. 
Stuttgart, Steingriiben-Verlag, 1952. 656 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 
8” 5". DM 24. 

THE authors have produced an interesting and valuable book in this first German 
attempt to assess Hitler by the objective methods of historical research. They 
have used most of the available printed sources and have sensibly given more 
than half of their space to the years before 1933. In the case of Hitler the 
formative period is of as much interest as the years of power and far less is 
known about it. This biography not only presents the personal history of its 
subject but evinces care in setting the individual development in its proper 
historical background. It thus enables the reader to begin to judge the relative 
influences of environment and personal character in the most complicated and 
most significant case in modern international history. 

Hitler’s relationship to the Nationalsoztalistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei 
and his attitude towards the party programme of which he was the author 
emerge as important factors for the solution of the involved problem of his 
acquisition and maintenance of power over the German people. For him party 
and programme were the means to interpret the inarticulate desires of the masses 
and to mobilize them behind him. His masterly manipulation of the dual 
techniques of timely inactivity and of dividing to rule is stressed in this book as 
the real source of his ultimate ascendancy over his paladins and his patrons 
alike. The fanaticism of the former was as effective as the blindness of the 
latter, both in carrying Hitler to power and in giving him the opportunity to 
destroy the human vehicles upon which he had travelled. 

By contrast to his knowledge of the desires of the masses and his extra- 
ordinary gifts for expressing in audacious action what they dared only to dream, 
Hitler fell victim to his limitations of intellect and of humanity. The authors 
recognize his talent for memorization and for the appreciation of detail (ex- 
emplified pejoratively in his tasteless architectural designs) but they grasp 
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that his inability to overcome the prejudices of the partly self-educated made 
these very qualities dangerous. What they fail adequately to acknowledge is 
that Hitler was evil because his conceptions of his mission were inhuman by any 
standards. Had he been intelligent enough to understand that the destinies of 
a great nation cannot be guided by one infallible individual but require the 
ministrations of trained and objective minds in all departments, civil and 
military, his rule over Germany would still have been disastrous for the world 
had he maintained his purposes. This is implicitly stated in the epilogue, 
though there are places in the book where it almost seems that Hitler’s greatest 
fault was to interfere with the work of the experts. 

The portrait emerges in the round nevertheless and the authors deserve 
congratulation for their lack of bitterness as well as for their meticulous work. 
This is a useful and informative book. 


EMILE DE GROOT 


SWoRD AND SWASTIKA: Generals and Nazis in the Third Reich. By Telford 
Taylor. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1952; London, Gollancz, 1953. 
xiii+431 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. Index. 9”x6". $5. 21s. 

OnE of the most absorbing themes of contemplation for those who concern 

themselves with recent German history is the relationship of the army chiefs to 

Hitler. A large part of General Taylor’s narrative is concerned with the history 

of German militarism before 1933. He has in particular studied the papers left 

behind them by Groener and Seeckt which are now accessible to students in 

Washington. Indeed one of General Taylor’s most interesting conclusions is 

that the Generals had greater political power in the days of the Versailles 

Diktat and the soi-disant democratic Weimar Republic than in the days of the 

rule of the army’s former protégé, Hitler. Further, with the connivance of 

Russia and the collaboration of Krupp von Bohlen and of Duisberg and Bosch 

of the IG Farben-Industrie, the early and most difficult stages of German 

rearmament were well under way long before Hitler became Chancellor of the 

Reich. 

After 1933 General Taylor is forced to cover again a good deal of ground 
which has now become all too familiar. It is, however, well worth the reader’s 
while to persevere, for ex officio the author of this book examined the documents 
presented at the major Nuremberg Trial with unusual care, and he is able to add 
details here and there which are of considerable importance; Hitler’s address 
to his generals on 14 August 1939, the day after his second conversation with 
Ciano, has mostly been neglected hitherto. 

There is certainly a great deal to be learnt from this book. Critics may never- 
theless harbour a doubt or so with regard to it. General Taylor deliberately 
breaks off his story with the end of the German conquest of Poland in 1939 but, 
despite his defence of this decision, it is unsatisfactory. On a larger issue, while 
one may agree with him that the German officers’ caste had become highly 
anachronistic, to say that its spirit had become atrophied seems too strong a 
term; it did after all show a resilient efficiency to the end of the Third Reich. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


HimmLer: the Evil Genius of the Third Reich. By Willi Frischauer. London, 
Odhams, 1953. 270 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 8}”x5}". 16s. 
Mr FRISCHAUER has a fatal capacity for losing the personality he wishes to 
portray in a fog of journalese. More than half obscured by the author’s verbosity 
and inaccuracies though they are, the outlines of the character of Himmler do 
to some extent emerge. The story is a terrifying one precisely because the Nordic 
nonsense and methodical habits of a Bavarian nonentity such as Heinrich 
Himmler could lead straight to horrible cruelty upon an unprecedented scale. 
Mr Frischauer is right to fasten the chief responsibility for the crimes of 
Himmler and the SS, after Hitler himself, upon Heydrich—in the formative 
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period, that is to say, while Heydrich’s influence upon Himmler was supreme. 
For Heydrich, it seems, was nothing but a cold-hearted villain in whom ruthless 
ambition was united with intelligence. The Czechs are often reproached for their 
passivity towards their Nazi rulers, but the murder of Heydrich in May 1942 was 
perhaps the most important achievement of any resistance movement during 
the war. If Heydrich, instead of Bormann, had survived even to the end of the 
Third Reich, the Freikorps Deutschland might by now be a great deal more 
powerful than it is. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


DER KAMPF UM DEN SUDWESTSTAAT: Verhandlungen und Beschliisse der 
gesetzgebenden Korperschaften des Bundes und des P-undesverfassungs- 
gerichtes. Munich, Isar Verlag fiir Ver6dffentlichungen des Instituts fiir 
Staatslehre and Politik e. V. in Mainz, 1952. vili+508 pp. (Verdéffentlich- 
ungen des Instituts fiir Staatslehre und Politik, Band 1.) 93}”x6}". 
DM 20. 


Tuts voluminous work consists mainly of verbatim reports of the debates and 
proceedings in the Bundestag and its committees, and in the Bundesrat relating 
to the proposed union of the States of Wiirttemberg—Baden, Baden, and 
Wiirttemberg—Hohenzollern in the American zone after 1945. A short pre- 
history of the situation is given. 


T. H. M. 


IMPERIALISME ET EQUILIBRE: La Politique Internationale depuis la Renaissance 
jusqu’a la fin de la Seconde Guerre mondiale. By Vicomte Terlinden. 
Bruxelles, Larcier, 1952. 564 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9$”x6}”. No price. 


VISCOUNT TERLINDEN, having noted that there was no history of international 
relations by a Belgian historian, set himself the task of filling the gap. He felt 
that such books as had been written by authors of other nationalities did not 
give adequate space to Belgium and that what they had to say about his 
country was not always correct or fair. At least one reader of his book feels that 
he might with advantage have said more about Belgium and, indeed, that he 
would have been well advised to have made it purely and simply a history of 
Belgium’s diplomatic relations with other countries. As it is, his account of the 
period before 1815 is a very inadequate sketch, and the account of the subsequent 
period, though fuller, is in no way remarkable save for some errors. For instance, 
the statement (p. 392) that Lloyd George was Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom in 1914 does not inspire confidence. Those who can read English and 
have access to a copy of Dame Lillian Penson’s revision of Grant and Temperley 
will scarcely need to consult Viscount Terlinden. 


Mark A. THOMSON 


STRUKTURWANDLUNGEN UND NACHKRIEGSPROBLEME DER WIRTSCHAFT SCHWE- 
DENS. By Ludwig Miilhaupt. Kiel, Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Uni- 
versitat Kiel, 1952. xi+187 pp. Charts. Tables. (Kieler Studien 7. Ed. 
by Professor Dr Fritz Baade). 8"x5}". DM 16.50. 


Tuis book describes the evolution and development of Sweden’s economic 
structure since the war and the means by which her people have succeeded in 
attaining the highest standard of living next to that of Switzerland. After a 
brief introduction the author deals with the post-war problems of Sweden's 
economy and her economic development during that period. His analysis of the 
various subjects is clear and concise and is accompanied by useful tables, with 
several pages of statistics and numerous graphs at the end. The book is mainly 
based on up-to-date official Swedish sources and forms a valuable addition to 
the information at present available on the country’s economic problems. 


A. H. Hi: 
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TERROR OVER YUGOSLAVIA: the Threat to Europe. By Avro Manhattan. Lon- 

don, Watts, 1953. viii-+152 pp. Illus. Index. 7}”5”. ros. 6d. 
Mr MANHATTAN writes from the standpoint of a violent opponent of Vatican 
policy, or supposed Vatican policy. His present book seeks to use the example of 
the puppet Independent State of Croatia, which existed during the Axis occupa- 
tion of Yugoslavia, as a warning of the dangers of Catholic fanaticism when allied 
with State authority. Mr Manhattan’s own crusading spirit against the Vatican 
leads him to make some extraordinary assertions, as, for instance, when referring 
to the period after the r914~18 war: ‘The Vatican counted, then, on a Russian 
collapse, in order to execute its policy of a forced Catholic domination of the 
Balkan peninsula through the sword of Pilsudski’ (p. 34). His fixed ideas, in 
fact, produce such distortions of history that his book loses much of its value as 
an account of religious and racial strife in Croatia. 

This is a pity, because it is often forgotten that, at least in the early phase of 
the occupation, atrocities were undoubtedly committed there in the name of the 
Catholic Church, even though they may not have been approved by the higher 
Church dignitaries. It is also beyond dispute that mass conversions of Orthodox 
Serbs to Catholicism did take place. Further, there was unquestionably a con- 
siderable degree of public co-operation between the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in Croatia and the Paveli¢ régime, which professed and practised fascism and 
racialism of the lowest type. Mr Manhattan’s book is a reminder of these facts. 
But when he tries to prove that the atrocities took place on the orders of Arch- 
bishop (now Cardinal) Stepinac, or even of the Pope himself, he offers no serious 
historical argument. He ignores the case for the view that the hierarchy, by the 
end of 1941, had at least begun to try to stop atrocities and to establish some 
sort of control over local fanatics and sadists. He also ignores the fact that the 
decree of the Council of Croatian Bishops, which he quotes on page 97, can be 
read in a different sense from that which he attributes to it. 

For his sources Mr Manhattan has drawn both on documents prepared under 
the aegis of Marshal Tito’s government and on materials supplied by members 
of the former royalist Yugoslav government, and also on Orthodox Church 
authorities, both in Yugoslavia and in the United States. Whatever may be the 
bias of each of the sources, Mr Manhattan draws on them fairly impartially. It 
thus does not appear that he has any political axe to grind apart from what 


might be called an anti-Vatican axe. 
ELISABETH BARKER 


Wark AND Post-waR GREECE: an Analysis Based on Greek Writings. By 
Floyd A. Spencer. Foreword by Harry J. Krould. Washington, D.C., 
Library of Congress, European Affairs Division, 1952. xv-+175 pp. 10}” x 
72". $1.15. 

Tus is an excellent piece of work and will be quite invaluable to all students 

of Greece who can read modern Greek. Dr Spencer, whose reading and know- 

ledge of Greek affairs is clearly very wide, gives a critical account of the main 
works in Greek (and in other languages) on Greek political, economic, and social 
history since 1939. The work is divided into sections—the 1940-41 campaigns, 
the Resistance, the Liberation, and so on, in each of which Dr Spencer briefly 
discusses the issues involved with a rare balance of judgement. If there is any 
weakness in his book, it is on the economic side. There is, for instance, no men- 
tion of the Varvaressos Report published early in 1952. And Dr Spencer would 
have increased the high value of his work by enumerating the large number of 
publications by United States official agencies on economic subjects, though 
it may be that this is outside the scope of his book. Nevertheless, Dr Spencer has 

performed a most useful service. At least one reader of his book was left with a 

strong impression that a straightforward account of the period by Dr Spencer— 

in which his primary interest was not to give an account of what has appeared in 
print—would make instructive reading. 


BICKHAM SWEET-EscotTtT 
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GREECE AND CRETE 1941. By Christopher Buckley. London, H.M.S.O., 1952. 
viii+311 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. (The Second World War 1939-45, a 
Popular Military History by Various Authors, in Eight Volumes.) 84" x 5}", 
12s. 6d. 


Tuts is one of the series of popular military histories of the second world war 
written at the request of H.M. Government and based on the official documents, 
It contains an admirably clear account of the confused and tragic campaigns 
which ended so disastrously—it seemed at the time—in June 1941. But the 
author, whose death in Korea last year leaves a sad gap, is at some pains to show 
that, however heavy their losses may have been, the Allies’ effort was by no 
means wholly in vain, even though he does not speculate on what the Turks 
might have done if the British War Cabinet had followed so many of their mili- 
tary advisers and left Greece to her fate. There are some excellent photographs 
and maps, and a useful list of the units involved. The only important omission is 
that, like many others before him, Mr Buckley has failed to clear up what 
exactly happened at the fateful meeting between Mr Eden and Papagos on 22 
February 1941, from which the British representatives departed under the im- 
pression that Greek troops were to be withdrawn forthwith from Eastern Mace- 
donia to the Aliakmon line, whereas the Greeks appear to have thought that the 
final decision would depend on the answer to a telegram sent to Belgrade. Per- 
haps someone some day will be allowed to publish the minutes of the meeting. 
BICKHAM SWEET-EscoTt 


E1n LEBEN FUR UNGARN. By Nikolaus Von Horthy. Bonn, Athenéum-Verlag, 
1953- 327 pp. Illus. Maps. 8}”x6". DM 14.80. 


ApMIRAL Hortuy’s life has been long, varied, and important enough to furnish 
material for a dozen volumes each as long as this, and the reader’s gratitude for 
what he has been given is inevitably mingled, at every point, with regret for 
what this autobiography, interesting as it is, does not contain. Horthy describes 
his own childhood, on a typical ‘gentry’ estate on the Hungarian Great Plain, 
pleasantly but briefly; he evidently remembers these years as happy ones, and 
regards the social and political background of them as satisfactory to all. His 
adventures as a young naval officer might have been those of any high spirited 
young man of his age and class. From 1909 to 1914 he was aide-de-camp to the 
King-Emperor Franz Josepii, and has some personal anecdotes of his master, 
and of Court life in Vienna, to tell, but does not enter into the politics of the 
period. Then comes his command in the Adriatic, terminating in the sad duty of 
handing over the fleet, under orders, to the Yugoslav Committee. 

After this, Horthy describes his participation in the Counter-Revolution of 
1919, his election to the Regency of Hungary, and his tenure of that office until 
the sensational days of October 1944 when, after his attempt to negotiate an 
armistice for Hungary, he was taken prisoner by the Germans. His was the key 
position in Hungary, and especially in the last ten years circumstances, rather 
than his own wish, made his will far the most important factor in the country. 
There were very many occasions on which great issues turned on his personal 
decision. He does describe most of those occasions, and in some cases contributes 
new and essential material to history, but every historian will wish that he had 
gone into greater detail on some of them, especially those round which much of 
controversial character has been written. In certain instances, moreover, his 
recollection does not agree with that of other witnesses. To take one example out 
of several: other evidence does not bear out the assertion on page 234 that Hitler 
wrote to Horthy asking him to declare war on Russia: other versions of this 
letter contain no such demand, nor, for that matter, do the versions of Horthy’s 
reply contain a refusal, as suggested on page 235. 

C. A. MACARTNEY 
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RUMANIAN SUMMER: a View of the Rumanian People’s Republic. By Jack 
Lindsay with the collaboration of Maurice Cornforth. London, Lawrence & 
Wishart, 1953. 152 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 9” 54". 5s. 


Mr Linpsay and Mr Cornforth were members of a cultural delegation invited to 
Roumania last summer by the Roumanian Institute for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries. They visited Bucharest, the Black Sea Canal, ‘Stalin’ (i.e. 
Brasov), the Hungarian Autonomous Region (the Szekler district), and the 
Banat. The policy of the Roumanian People’s Republic towards the racial 
minorities is one of the principal themes of the book. 

The bias of the book is clear from the very first page of the first chapter, 
where the coup d’état of 23 August 1944 is described as an ‘uprising of the people’, 
and no reference whatever is made to King Michael’s arrest of Antonescu. This 
is preliminary to a description of the procession held last August to commemor- 
ate the Liberation. “No prose can do justice to the scene,’ writes Mr Lindsay. 
‘Nothing less than the decisive verve and structure of a Beethoven Symphony 
could utter its dignity, its sweep as wide as north and south, east and west, its 
warm intimacy, its absolute truth’ (p. 14). 

This book, in short, provides the official propaganda of the Roumanian 
People’s Republic in more readable prose than that in which it is usually 
expressed. 

E. D. TAPPE 


LE REGNE ET LA Mort DE Boris 111: Roi des Bulgares (1894—1918—1943). By 
N. P. Nikolaev. Uppsala, A. B. Voluntas, 1952. 118 pp. Illus. Bibliog. 
gh” x 64”. No Price. 


La DESTINEE TRAGIQUE D’UN Rot: La Vie et la Régne de Boris 111, Roi des Bul- 
gares (1894—1918-1943). By Constant Schaufelberger and others. Uppsala, 
A. B. Voluntas, 1952. 234 pp. Illus. Bibliog. 9}” x6}”. No Price. 


M. NIKoLAEV was for many years Permanent Under-Secretary to the Bulgarian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and is thus exceptionally well qualified to describe 
the policy of King Boris 111 from the inside. Unfortunately, the Bulgarian ar- 
chives being destroyed or inaccessible, he has had to rely largely on memory; 
unfortunately, also, he has retained such a large measure of diplomatic discretion 
that he seldom describes any move which was at all confidential as a fact, but 
always as a probable supposition, leaving the reader uncertain whether he is in 
fact telling what he knows, or making deductions. Nevertheless, he has put 
down some very interesting details, especially on Boris’s foreign policy immedi- 
ately before and during the second world war, including in particular something 
on his little known efforts to extract his country from the war in 1943. The 
mystery of Boris’s death is discussed at great length; the evidence appears, how- 
ever, to be inconclusive. 

The author is very favourable to King Boris, amongst other things denying 
categorically that he had any foreknowledge of the coup of 1923. He is corre- 
spondingly hostile to Damian Velchev and the Zveno group. 

In La Destinée Tragique d’un Rot, M. Nikolaev reprints his memoir un- 
altered, with three others contributed respectively by M. Schaufelberger, the 
King’s old tutor, Nadejda, Lady Muir, and Feo Stanciov. The last two named 
authors give, in attractive form, purely personal reminiscences of the King in 
private life. M. Schaufelberger is also chiefly concerned with King Boris’s pri- 
vate life, but occasionally covers part of the same ground as M. Nikolaev. All 
four essays leave a favourable impression of the King, whom they unite in repre- 
senting as a man of character and ability, continually confronted by impossibly 
difficult situations. 

C. A. MACARTNEY 
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USSR 


THE EnpD oF A REvoLuTION: Soviet Russia—from Revolution to Reaction, 
By Fritz Sternberg. Trans. by Edward Fitzgerald. London, Gollancz, 1953. 
Ig1 pp. Tables. 8”x5}”". 12s. 6d. 
Mr STERNBERG’S essay is something of an anti-climax to his publisher’s claim 
on the dust jacket: ‘The most powerful myth in the modern world is Soviet 
Russia. It can be exploded. Sternberg explodes it.’ Using a minimum of 
statistics, nearly all taken from secondary and incomplete sources, Mr Sternberg 
recapitulates some familiar half-truths, polemics, and unsubstantiated guesses: 
in 1913 Russian industrial output was of small consequence—a mere 4 per cent 
of world industrial production; the next seven years witnessed the decay and 
destruction of even this slight industrial capacity; between the death of Lenin 
and today, and in spite of the tremendous destruction of Russian resources 
during the second world war, Russian industrialization proceeded rapidly so that 
today Russian industrial output amounts to at least 12 per cent of world in- 
dustrial output; this has been achieved by depriving both factory and agri- 
cultural workers of all freedom to protest and by holding down their standard of 
living to its pre-revolution level. “The Russian worker does not eat as well today 
as his forebears did in 1913 under Tsarism, and his housing conditions are very 
much worse than their’s were’ (p. 45). The author provides no convincing 
statistics to support this. 

This recital occupies almost half the book and Mr Sternberg is then free to 
turn to policy matters. He argues that if the Communist-minded workers of the 
West, particularly of France and Italy, were made aware of this exploitation of 
the Russian worker they would renounce Communism; indeed, he argues, the 
Germans, having had a ringside view of the Soviet system, have already done so. 
In any case, he adds, the Russians can no longer expand westward without pre- 
cipitating a third world war. 

In his last few pages Mr Sternberg’s ideas take a more substantial, but hardly 
novel, turn. He points out that throughout Asia, the Middle East, and Africa 
hundreds of millions of people in throwing off their present masters think they 
have little to lose. If Communism captures the world it will be because of its 
victories in these areas. The West, argues Mr Sternberg, must defeat Com- 
munism outside Europe and can do this by a tremendous Point Four programme 
financed by the United States. Having produced a formula to replace a myth 
Mr Sternberg ends his book. He does not face up to the facts that some Asians 
have rejected American aid, that some who have accepted aid have misused it, 
and that few people are willing to accept aid that commits them, at least by 
implication, to a military alliance. 

MARK ABRAMS 


I DreamMT RevoLuTion. By William Reswick. Chicago, Illinois, Henry 
Regnery, 1952. 328 pp. 83” 5%”. $3.95. 

Mr ReEswick reminds us that it is only twenty-five years since Trotsky was 
forced to leave Russia because the Stalinists dare not risk more severe punish- 
ment for so popular a leader. He tells us that it is only twenty-six years since 
the crowds shouted ‘Down With Stalin’ at the graveside of Adolf Joffe, the 
idealist who committed suicide as a protest against the rise of Stalinism—an act 
which was ‘made known in thousands of pamphlets’ (p. 208). 

Mr Reswick, a Russian-born American, was not merely the Associated Press 
correspondent who scored ‘world beats’ with the death of Lenin and the ex- 
pulsion of Trotsky. His position in Moscow was unique. He was the trusted 
friend of Bukharin, of Chicherin the Foreign Minister, of Yagoda the police 
chief, of Yenukidze the Secretary of the Central Committee, and in particular 
of Rykov the President. He was able, upon occasion, to get the death penalty 
commuted to a life sentence for political prisoners; he was the intermediary when 
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Bernard Baruch was invited to take over the whole of the Soviet economy as a 
giant concession ; and he was regarded as so reliable by the GPU that they tried 
every means, fair and foul, to get him to plant a fictitious Russian mobilization 
plan on the Japanese attaché who was his friend. 

Though all of us know that Mr Reswick’s high-placed friends have been exe- 
cuted without exception, no one has previously told us from first-hand know- 
ledge, and perhaps no other man is now able to tell, how the array of talent and 
idealism oddly known as ‘the Right’ was cheated, sabotaged, and eventually 
destroyed by Stalin and his ‘Apparatus’. Mr Reswick here makes a contribution 
to history. 

It is unfortunate that in his conclusion he only adds to the popular delusion 
that, so long as we know about Stalinist power, there is nothing else we need to 
know about the recent history of the Soviet Union. 

WRIGHT W. MILLER 


LABOR IN THE SOVIET UNION. By Solomon M. Schwarz. New York, Praeger, 

1952. xviii+364 pp. Tables. 9}”x6}". $6. 
Tus scholarly book, the result of several years of labour, is a serious contribution 
to factual studies of Russian affairs. Its particular value lies in the fact that the 
author has shown the development of labour policy in the USSR since the intro- 
duction of economic planning in 1929 not only in the form of laws and decrees, 
but, as he himself points out, ‘in its practical results, i.e. in its impact on the 
every-day lives of workers and employees’ (p. vi). To this end the author has 
studied a vast amount of material: the daily press, trade union, economic, 
juridical, and other publications, and has richly interspersed his own narrative 
and analysis with comments and examples from the Soviet organizations them- 
selves. The book is based exclusively on Soviet source material, except for the 
last decade or so, when statistics and other informative data were no longer 
available. 

The most interesting, perhaps because more easily readable, chapters are 
those on Wages and Living Standards both up to and since 1941 (probably the 
most comprehensive study of this aspect of Soviet labour, though there are 
different schools of thought in regard to computations), Hours and Working 
Conditions, and the very brief chapter on Social Insurance. This is not to say 
that the preceding chapters on the Growth and Transformation of the Working 
Class, the Transformation of the Labour Market, and of the Labour Relationship, 
showing the evolution of labour in the USSR in broad outline before, and in 
detail since, the adoption of the Five-year Plans, are of less importance. But the 
diversity and complexity of this evolution presents any student with the difficult 
problem of the arrangement of the material. Dr Schwarz has chosen the method 
of sub-division into narrow subjects, such as manpower recruitment of the farms, 
female labour, juvenile reserves, ‘floating’ labour, growing controls, tightening 
of labour discipline, and so on, presenting each in chronological order. This 
constant switching back in time makes it difficult for the reader to get an overall 
impression of the evolution in the field of labour against the general background 
of events. The book is equipped with a chronological index of main labour decrees, 
a general and a name index, and an explanatory Note on Source Material. 

As pointed out by the author, many aspects of Soviet labour policy, such as 
vocational training, incentives, the role of the trade unions, and others, had to be 
left out. It is to be hoped that Dr Schwarz will be able to deal with these in a 
further study. 


MARGARET DEWAR 


Russta: a Social History. By D. S. Mirsky. London, Cresset Press, 1952. xiii-+- 
333 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. (Cresset Historical Series.) 10” x64”. 42s. 
Mr D. S. Mirsky is the author of a good book on the history of Russian litera- 


ture. He did not specialize in Russian history in general, and his survey of Russian 
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social history is largely based on the work of other scholars. Thus, about 1929, 
when writing the work, of which the book under review is a reprint, he was 
particularly influenced by Pokrovsky, the leading Soviet historian of the day, 
whose ideas and teachings have since been declared heresy and taboo by the 
Soviet authorities. Mr Mirsky’s attempt to paint the Russian social development 
in Marxist colours has affected relatively little the parts of the book which deal 
with the earlier periods. But chapters dealing with the late nineteenth century 
and the period preceding the revolution follow the familiar pattern in the 
misrepresentation of facts and trends of development. Two quotations from one 
single page (p. 269)—‘By 1914 Russia had gone a good part of the way towards 
becoming a semi-colonial possession of European capital’, and, “The war was a 
class war waged in the interests of land-owners, industrialists and foreign share- 
holders’—give an idea of Mr Mirsky’s sad tendentiousness. 

Nevertheless, for somebody who has been warned of the author’s prejudices 
Mr Mirsky’s book, owing to his considerable literary ability and the many maps 


and excellent illustrations which it contains, should make interesting reading. 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


LES JUIFS D’AFRIQUE DU NorD: Marche vers l’Occident. By André Chouraqui. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. 398 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. 9” x5”. Frs. 1,200. 

Tuts detailed survey of the circumstances and problems of the Jews of Morocco, 

Algeria, and Tunisia, deserves a warm welcome. After an objective but rather 

sketchy account of the origins and the often tragic experiences of the Jewish 

communities in these three countries, in which he follows the prevailing French 
trend of attributing progressive tendencies to the pressure of the Berber soul, 
the author goes on to demonstrate with the aid of valuable statistical tables the 
social, educational, and economic changes which have taken place since the 
beginnings of French rule. M. Chouraqui, unlike other sociologists handling 

Jewish themes, has devoted attention to the religious position although it seems 

a pity that the opposition of conservative Jewish elements to the process of 

modernization is treated with such brevity in this volume. It forms part of an 

important but neglected phase in Jewish history. In fact, the internal Jewish 
problem in French-controlled North Africa can be regarded as part of the 
broader struggle of a much larger section of Jewry—and even of large sections 
within Christendom and Islam—torn between admiration for Western standards 
and achievements and, on the other hand, devotion to a traditional oriental 
environment, the religious—historical aspects of which attract and the obvious 
traces of moral and material decay repel. In North Africa as in many other parts 
of the world, faith has come to be associated with poverty, dirt, and disease, 
rootlessness and unbelief with sanitation and prosperity. Nor are the political 
problems of the Jews of North Africa any simpler than their spiritual difficulties. 
Attracted by French culture, despised by French colonists as inferior imitations 
of Frenchmen, dependent on the French authorities for the security of their lives 
and property, despised by Muslims as second-rate human beings, distrusted by 
them for their pro-French sympathies, wooed by nationalist leaders and, at the 
same time, exposed to the insults and attacks, often murderous, of the rank and 
file who take their nationalism seriously, North African Jews are in need of a 
large supply of natural optimism with which to face the future. Some of them 
have responded to the challenge by emigrating to Israel where they have ex- 
changed old discriminations for new. M. Chouraqui estimates their number at 
under 8 per cent of the Jewish populations of Tunisia and Morocco (p. 316) but 
gives a much lower percentage for Algeria. There can be little doubt that any 
indication of the French abandoning their responsibilities for the security of the 
area will lead to a mass exodus of the Jewish population. M. Chouraqui clearly 
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does not envisage a French retreat. He still retains a vision of the Jews of North 
Africa, situated as they are economically, socially, and culturally half-way be- 
tween the French and the Muslims, serving as a bridge between them over which 
Jews, Christians, and Muslims will march united towards the peaceful satis- 
faction of all their aspirations. Credat Judaeus Apella. 


EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


Moroccan Mosaic. By Ethel Mannin. London, Jarrolds, 1953. 248 pp. Illus. 
Map endpapers. Index. 8}” x5}”. I5s. 


Morocco Topay. By Bernard Newman. London, Robert Hale, 1953. 284 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Index. 8}?”5}". 18s. 


PoRTRAIT OF TANGIER. By Rom Landau. London, Robert Hale, 1952. xviii+- 
246 pp. Illus. Index. 9}” x6}”. 21s. 


Mrs Mannin’s visit to Morocco in the spring of 1951 arose from a suggestion 
that she should present the Arab Nationalists’ case to the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world. Sympathetic but uninformed, knowing scant French and no 
Spanish, she conceded that ‘there might be a travel book in it’ (p. 15), and went. 
As a travel book, adorned with excellent photographs, the resulting volume has 
much of interest. As a contribution to understanding of a complex and possibly 
explosive situation, it suffers from the author’s uncritical acceptance of the pro- 
paganda material on which she was fed. ‘Your neurotic traveller, all nerves and 
hates and impulses, can perhaps convey an atmosphere where your even-keeler 
... notes down everything and loses the essential essence in the process’ (p. 159). 
This may be; but the writer who loathes everything the Tangier régime stands 
for (p. 31), who can see only ‘the utter callousness of the French and the Spanish 
and the rest in their attitude to the people whose country they occupy and ex- 
ploit’ (p. 32), and who tends to assume that complete European withdrawal from 
Morocco tomorrow would mean peace, happiness, and prosperity all round is 
scarcely a reliable guide through the maze. Seven appendixes—on the National- 
ist movement, housing, education, labour and social conditions, health, civil 
liberties, and the 1952 French reform proposals—have reference predominantly 
to the French zone and, being for the most part an expounding either of statistics 
from Istiqlal sources or of the Istiqlal interpretation of figures from other 
sources, reinforce the total propaganda effect. The appendix the reader most 
wants to see, one showing just how much France puts into the administration of 
the zone and how much she takes out, is missing. 


Mr Newman, another indefatigable traveller-cum-novelist, has written a very 
different book. Going to Morocco in 1952 without prejudices, he found much to 
criticize but also much to admire and to enjoy, and he conveys his enjoyment. 
Morocco is alive in his pages, not moribund and festering. Travelling off as well 
as on the beaten track, he saw much of the slow, silent work of material progress 
that, independently of politics, is revolutionizing the life of the country. Politics 
there was of course no escaping; but nothing in Mr Newman commends him more 
to the reader than the insatiable curiosity which leads him always to check his 
information at source. He too is appalled by the bidonvilles, but inquires into 
their origin. ‘The exactness of the figure of 283-6 [for native infant mortality per 
1,000] was remarkable, for Morocco has no vital statistics. It therefore demanded 
investigation’ (p. 136); and he investigates. Native education lags, but ‘time 
after time I found schools where for years the available places had not been 
filled’ (p. 169). And so with the allegedly non-existent native freedom of move- 
ment; and with the hundreds of Moroccans allegedly massacred in May 1952; 
and with the contention that Egypt could be taken as a model for Morocco. Mr 
Newman is not pro- or anti- either side, but he arrives at certain firm conclusions: 
that a French withdrawal would abruptly halt Moroccan progress (p. 90); that 
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the bulk of the people are indifferent to Istiqlal (p. 254); that the biggest diffi- 


culty is not to attain liberty but to exercise it, and in Morocco ‘the moral revolu- 


tion has not even begun’ (p. 267). ‘I do not want to see another Burma in 
Morocco’ (p. 276). 


Not since Graham H. Stuart’s The International City of Tangier (1931) has 
there been a serious study in English of that notable if disquieting experiment 
in supra-State government. In essentials, in spite of Spain’s seizure of control 
during the war years, little has altered, and Mr Landau frequently invokes Mr 
Stuart’s authority. His own book, his fifth on Morocco, had its origin in the re- 
fusal in 1951 of the French authorities, and following them the Spanish, to grant 
him visas for the other two zones. ‘Manoeuvred into the status of temporary 
inhabitant of Tangier’ (p. xiii), he decided to write this study of the city’s past 
and present, its scenes and personalities, its life and politics. Parts 1 and n, 
dealing with history and with the structure of the international administration, 
in which Britain is seen as cutting a sorry role, are admirably informative. In 
the following three sections Mr Landau turns successively guide to the city, 
raconteur, and guide again to each foreign community in turn, and the book be- 
comes something of an olla podrida. With Part v1, The Moors, he arrives at what 
is in fact the leitmotif of the whole, native rights and wrongs. His analysis here, 
added to the city’s ‘deplorable cultural and intellectual standards’ (p. 108), com- 
pletes what is on the whole a depressing picture, and Mr Landau’s initial pro- 
fession of the importance of studying Tangier as a possible model for similar 
international ventures elsewhere is belied by his final conviction, of which the 
reader is never left in doubt, that Tangier is part of Morocco and that Morocco’s 
future lies in the hands of the Nationalists (p. 216). 


WILLIAM C. ATKINSON. 


Oasts Kincpom: the Libyan Story. By Nina Epton. London, Jarrolds, 1952. 
160 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. 8?” x54”. I6s. 


Tuts pleasant and harmless little book is an account of a visit paid by the 
author to Tripoli and part of the neighbouring country: her arrival, her con- 
versations with Libyan friends, a few scenes, a little local colour, a few reflec- 
tions. The author gives no detailed, still less any administrative or statistical, 
information, seeks to prove nothing, prophesies nothing. She does not analyse 
the tasks of government, nor the social services, nor the capabilities of the 
Libyans, among whom her acquaintance, made mostly en route, was among 
humble and inconspicuous people. She did not, it seems, meet the more eminent, 
nor many of her own countrymen. But her observation is competent, her com- 
ments not without shrewdness, her style undistinguished but lively, her quota- 
tions from earlier travellers apposite. If the book has little to offer the earnest 
student of international affairs, and nothing for the Arabist, it will, for all who 
read it, bring to life, to some extent, the actual manner of life in that small 
section of North Africa. The photographs are well chosen, and fairly good. 
There is no index: it is not that sort of book. 


S. H. LoNGRIGG 


BRITAIN IN THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. By W. F. Monk. London, 
Hutchinson, 1953. xi-+196 pp. Map endpapers. Index. (Hutchinson’s 
University Library. British Empire History. Ed. by Sir Reginald Coup- 
land.) 73" 5". 8s. 6d. 

ON this tremendous subject, Mr W. F. Monk offers what he has called, in part, an 

introductory essay. The survey extends from the fifteen-eighties with the estab- 

lishment of the agents of the Levant Company at Algiers, Zante, and Leghorn 
to the present day when ‘It is more than probable that Britain’s dominion of the 
western Mediterranean has drawn to a close’ (p. 187). The points of discussion 
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are quickly made; the trading interests, the need to protect them with ships of 
war, the acquisition of a base, the problem of maintaining a colony with little or 
no resources of its own, of governing an alien people of a different religion; the 
need to solve these problems in order to preserve Britain’s strategic relationship 
with the Continent of Europe. Some of the points, particularly those relating to 
colonial administration, receive fuller development later in the book and are 
discussed with the ease and confidence of the specialist working in his favourite 
field, Other points receive regular emphasis such as the strategic ‘process of 
encirclement and strangulation’ corded by a line through Chatham, Plymouth, 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Port Mahon, and later Malta; a process which operated 
effectively against Louis xiv, Napoleon 1 and Hitler. Several of the points, how- 
ever, are either lost or assumed, or emerge incidentally in what gradually be- 
comes a survey of European international history with 1783 and 1803 as re- 
minders of the ebb and flow of Britain’s strength in the Mediterranean. Yet here 
Mr Monk is on to something important. He contends that the abandonment of 
the system of European commitments and Mediterranean strategy which marked 
Britain’s policy in the mid-eighteenth century, though bringing its immediate 
rewards in North America and India, was in the long run a mistaken policy (p. 
41). But it is a conviction that is not entirely maintained, for he writes later, 
‘The one disturbing question was whether it had not been Britain’s concern for 
Gibraltar in 1781 that allowed the Brest fleet out and led to the disaster of 
Yorktown’ (p. 61). 

One is not sure whether the zonal division of the Mediterranean has been 
determined by the need for brevity or by the fact that until the nineteenth 
century Britain appears to have been concerned mainly with the western 
Mediterranean. But clearly the ciscussion of the modern period is on an uneven 
keel and leads the writer to the conclusion that ‘To this fatality [August 1914] 
events in the western Mediterranean contributed more, probably, than events 
anywhere else’ (p. 142). 


HitpaA I. LEE 


THE ARAB REFUGEE PROBLEM. By Joseph B. Schechtman. Foreword by Paul 
L. Hanna. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. xi+137 pp. Maps. 
Index. 83” x5$". $3. 


Tuts publication, as the author explains in his introduction (p. xi), is ‘an attempt 
to summarize the essential facts of the Arab refugee problem’ up to the end of 
1951. The earlier part is largely based on the author’s Arab Refugees: Facts and 
Figures, and Resettlement Prospects for Arab Refugees, both published in the 
United States in 1949. 

The first essential fact for the author is that the Arabs themselves and sec- 
ondly the British authorities in Palestine were wholly responsible for the creation 
of the refugees (pp. I-12). The second is that, once created, the intransigeant 
attitude of the Arab governments alone has prevented the natural and possible 
solution, which he shows Israel as constantly ready to assist, of settlement for 
the refugees in the Arab countries. He also concludes (p. 122) that ‘it is difficult 
not to observe that the Western Powers, by continuing to pour vast sums of 
money into the Arab States without first securing their vitally needed co- 
operation in the implementation of reintegration are in effect condoning this 
Arab policy’. 

But if the publisher’s claim that this is an objective exposition cannot be 
justified and the book, though well produced, is expensive, it yet brings together 
information about the various United Nations attempts to find a solution which 
may be convenient for reference; in itself, however, it is hard to believe that it 
will do much more than confirm an opinion that the continued misery of the 
refugees is the fault of nobody but the Arabs. 


S. G, THICKNESSE 
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STATE OF ISRAEL GOVERNMENT YEAR BOOK, 5712 (1951-52). Foreword by 
D. Ben-Gurion. Jerusalem, Government Printer; London, Seymour Press, 
1951. liii+536 pp. Diagrams. Tables. 82” x6}”. 21s. 

THE Israel Government’s Year Book for 1951-2 provides a mass of material of 

use to the student of Israel affairs, both political and economic. Prefaced by a 

rousing call to the spirit of Israel written by the Prime Minister, Mr Ben-Gurion, 

the book contains a most comprehensive and interesting annual review of each 
administrative department of the government which analyses the progress 
achieved and the difficulties encountered in every sphere of the country’s 
economic and political life. In addition the work of the various Jewish inter- 
nationai agencies, such as the World Zionist Organization and the United Jewish 

Appeal, is surveyed for the period under review. 

A good attempt has been made to supply a summary of the most important 
information, necessary to a general knowledge of Israel politics and government, 
ranging from a detailed list of Israel cabinets, the composition of the Knesset, 
and the main items of legislation which occupied it throughout the year, to the 
results of the 1951 elections and a brief outline of the government’s policy (as of 
October 1951). Two valuable sections set out in detail the series of armistice 
agreements with the Arab States under which Israel’s boundaries are at present 
defined and the principal legislation passed through the Knesset during 1951-2. 
Separate surveys have been made of progress in immigration and absorption, 
housing, agricultural settlement, archaeological exploration, and economic 
development during 1950-1. The last named (see p. 174) which contains a great 
deal of vital information in a concise form has been omitted (presumably in 
error) from the list of contents. The last section comprises a statistical abstract 
covering a large part of Israel’s economic activity. 

D. D. BENsoN 


THE REBIRTH OF ISRAEL: a Memorial Tribute to Paul Goodman. Ed. by Israel 
Cohen. Foreword by the Chief Rabbi. Introduction by Professor Selig 
Brodetsky. London, Edward Goldston, 1952. xiv-+-338 pp. Tables. 83” x 
5%”. 22s. 6d. 

PAuL GoopMaAN, who died in August 1949, was a notable member of the Anglo- 

Jewish community, outstanding both for his work for the Sephardi communities 

in England and in other countries and his life-long devotion to the cause of 

Zionism. This book forms a memorial tribute to him. 

The first section of the book contains a most interesting memoir, written by 
Mr Israel Cohen, a brief selection of Mr Goodman’s written works, and a select 
bibliography. The second section contains a series of essays on various aspects 
of the Zionist movement which will be of considerable historical interest, while 
the third and longest section of the book, which may possibly be of greatest 
interest to the general reader, provides a comprehensive and at times provoca- 
tive survey of the political, social, and cultural development of Israel. 

D. D. BENSON. 


THE MIppLE East THEATER: the Persian Corridor and Aid to Russia. By T. H. 
Vail Motter. Foreword by Major-General Orlando Ward. Washington, 
D.C., Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army, 1952. 
xvii+545 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. Index. (United States Army 
in the World War II published in the sub-series The Middle East Theater.) 
10” x7}". $3.50. 

THE author’s theme is ‘United States Army activities in the Perisan Corridor 

during the war years 1941-5’. As part of a planned comprehensive history of 

the United States forces in the war—and indeed for its own sake, for the opera- 
tions described were considerable and valuable—the record was well worth 
writing: and it has been written, with great resources of time, funds, sources, 
editorial assistants, etc., with the fullest possible completeness. No month of the 
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period, no branch or sub-branch of the organization, is omitted or taken for 
granted. Names, dates, subsidiary administrations, suppliers, contractors, fill to 
bursting the 480 pages of solid narrative; and to this is added a very necessary 
four-page glossary of the abbreviations used, and twenty of graphs and tables. 
It is possible that a very, very much shorter book would have served to put the 
essentials on permanent record, and would certainly have attracted more 
readers; few indeed, one must fear, will read Mr Motter’s present pages right 
through! It is, therefore, a work of reference; and as such it need certainly fear 
no rivals in its own field. 

The tone of references to America’s allies is temperate and objective, without 
irritation or obvious sympathy; and the nature and exigencies of the long and 
intricate collaboration are very clearly shown. The united work, in sending 
millions of tons of supplies to the Russian armies, was formidable in its scale and 
most creditably successful in its outcome. 

Mr Motter, who makes a few slight slips in his references to the British 
and their affairs—why Sir Oliver Lyttleton?—expresses at the outset the view 
that the true significance of the whole achievement and story may turn out to 
be not mere aid to Russia but ‘the intimate association of the United States with 
the State of Iran’. Possibly: but the absence of contact between the allied stafis 
and troops and organizers, and the Persian Government and public, is rather 
the reader’s impression; they seemed to live and work in a world altogether re- 
mote (fortunately for their efficiency and time-keeping) from the inhabitants of 
the country. The extremely elaborate, indeed admirable, index contains re- 
markably few Persian names. 

The record achieves, almost beyond criticism, what it set out to achieve. 

S. H. LONGRIGG 


IRAN 1951-52. By Wolfgang Lentz. Heidelberg, Kurt Vowinckel Verlag, 
1952. 48 pp. Map endpapers. Chart. Bibliog. (Schriften zur Geopolitik. 
Heft 26.) 94” x6}”. DM 3.60. 


THE work is divided into two parts which deal respectively with the economic 
and political aspects of the oil conflict and their background. The author has 
drawn largely on Persian sources but has made little attempt to assess their 
value; some of the quotations given are, to say the least, tendentious and the 
picture as presented is a somewhat one-sided one. Considerable prominence is 
given to Persian allegations of British interference in the internal affairs of 
Persia. The author considers Persian distrust of British intentions towards 
Persia and the belief that the AIOC is an instrument of British imperialism to be 
the fundamental factors underlying the present conflict. Although Persia’s 
relations with the USSR and the United States are briefly discussed there is 
little attempt to see the oil conflict in the general setting of world affairs. 
A. K. S. LAMBTON 


AFRICA 


South Arrica. By Jan H. Hofmeyr. 2nd rev. ed. by J. P. Cope. London, Benn, 
1952. x +253 pp. Map. Index. 83” 5}”. ats. 

THE new edition of Jan Hofmeyr’s South Africa, with revisions and additions 
by J. P. Cope, includes the usual historical background of South African 
development, together with a discussion of the colour problem and of the place of 
South Africa in the African continent and in the Commonwealth. What are, 
however, more interesting and perhaps more significant are Mr Hofmeyr’s 
personal proposals for steering his country into quieter waters on the racial 
issue, for Mr Hofmeyr was the most famous of South Africa’s liberals until his 
death in 1948. 

It is interesting to note that Jan Hofmeyr, like that other liberal writer of 
the present generation, Dr Keppel-Jones, based his suggested policy upon the 
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principle of segregation. Rejecting the two extremes of oppression and equality, 
and warning that representative government can never set its course too far 
ahead of public opinion, Mr Hofmeyr believed that the Africans should have 
adequate reserves and assistance in their development to provide homes for the 
majority of their people. In this his policy resembles that of the South African 
Bureau of Racial Affairs (SABRA) group of Stellenbosch, though he never 
believed that South Africa could ever be divided completely into black and 
white States. He saw that white society could never exist without black labour, 
and considered that Africans would always be needed on white farms and in the 
towns. It is left to Mr Cope to show how the continued industrialization of the 
country has aggravated this dependence upon African labour so that one doubts 
today whether even Hofmeyr’s constructive segregation could ever become 
possible. In the meantime, of course, the government, instead of educating 
public opinion towards a sane and practical solution, have actively intensified 
the fears of the whites, and made impossible any sacrifice on their part towards 
a reconstruction of the reserves. 
Joun C. HATcH 


THE DILEMMA oF SouTtH AFricA. By John Hatch. London, Dobson, 1952. 
255 pp. Illus. Index. 8?”x5}”". 18s. 


THE object of this book is perfectly described in the foreword. ‘. . . this is not 
intended to be a comprehensive or profound analysis of the complex problems of 
the country. It simply consists of the impressions of an observer who went to 
study, not to preach, to understand and explain, not to provide one-man 
solutions.’ Within this modest purpose the author, an extra-mural lecturer in 
International Relations at Glasgow University, may claim some measure of 
success for he has written an eminently readable, and often illuminating, intro- 
duction to a grave problem. Mr Hatch assembled his material from two principal 
sources: his interviews with European and non-European leaders; and his own 
observations from an extensive tour through the Union. He spoke with members 
of the government, opposition, back bench Members of Parliament, heads of 
government departments, the apartheid theoreticians, the trade unions, and 
the Torch Commando. He visited the native centres and heard the views of 
the African, Coloured, and Indian organizations. Throughout this personal 
odyssey the author is true to his purpose. He is a sympathetic observer. South 
African ‘opinion’ is allowed to speak for itself. The author rarely interpolates, 
and then only to set the ‘viewpoint’ in a wider context. He does not preach, 
he does not inveigh, and he does not dogmatize. In the end he makes only this 
observation: ‘If the peoples of South Africa concentrated less on drawing up blue- 
prints for the future and more on changing their own and their children’s attitudes 
to the peoples of their different communities, there would be a greater hope for 
the happiness of the nation. It is only by recognizing the essential unity of the 
human race...’ (p. 243). For the reviewer this is nothing less than an acknow- 
ledgement of the hopeless situation in South Africa; for if the author’s survey 
of opinion makes anything crystal clear it is that no influential body of European 
opinion will defer to the author’s humanitarian concept of society. 
S. R. Davis 


SAILOR MALAN: a Biography. By Oliver Walker. London, Cassell, 1953. 182 
pp. Illus. 73” x5". Ios. 6d. 


It is disappointing to find that Oliver Walker devotes the first five-sixths of his 
biography of ‘Sailor’ Malan to an account of the youth and war experiences of 
the National Chairman of the Torch Commando. This account is well written 
and forms one of the best short descriptions of the life of the war-time fighter 
pilot, but it leaves the biographer little space to deal with what most readers will 
look for—Malan’s role in his anti-Nationalist organization. 
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The RAF experiences of ‘Sailor’ Malan and his courageous comrades certainly 
provide the clue to that single-minded purpose which inspired the formation of 
the Torch Commando as an ex-serviceman’s organization determined to remove 
the Nationalist Government from South African political life before it destroys 
those democratic values for which the war was fought. They explain the attrac- 
tion of the Commando for Malan himself. Similarly, they give us an understand- 
ing of the weakness inevitable to a purely negative movement, dominated by 
the limited outlook of members whose experience is in war rather than in politics. 

But when we reach the section dealing with the Torch Commando itself we 
are disappointed. The space devoted to its analysis is totally inadequate and, 
although some glimpse is afforded of the curious combination of idealistic, 
political, and financial influences which have inspired and sustained it, the 
author never attempts the critical analysis of its place in South African life 
which its significance demands. Perhaps this is accounted for by the fact that 
Mr Walker has been so captured by the personal spell of ‘Sailor’ Malan that he 
has ignored criticism for adulation. 


Joun C. HATcH 


CrIsIs IN KENYA: Christian Common Sense on Mau Mau and the Colour Bar. 
By Bishop Walter Carey. London, Mowbray, 1953. 39 pp. 84” x5}”". 2s. 


DesPITE his claim to give a ‘true picture’, the writer gives only a superficial 
sketch of the present situation in Kenya. He fails to penetrate the underlying 
causes of the Mau Mau movement. His generalized comments on the Kikuyu 
people show little understanding of their traditional culture or of the problems 
which have resulted from contact with European civilization. One must support 
his plea for genuinely Christian education as one of the important long-term 
remedies for the savage terrorism which threatens life, law, and order in Kenya. 
DEBORAH KIRKWOOD 


LiperIA: America’s African Friend. By R. Earle Anderson. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1952. xX+305 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Index. 9}”x6}”. $5. 4os. 


Tus work is a concise but comprehensive and up-to-date account of Liberia’s 
economic resouives, the social life of her people, and the country’s economic and 
political development. An interesting description is given of the social life of the 
indigenous peoples, with special emphasis on the role of the Poro and Sande 
secret societies. But a wrong impression is left of the homogeneity of the twenty 
tribes composing this section of the population. And in a work so valuable as 
this is, it is unfortunate to find such loose and unsound statements as ‘the 
African aborigine knows little of the theory of property ownership. . . . He will 
take anything he can lay his hands on especially if he can do so surreptitiously’ 
(p. 152). 

But such flaws are rare. Much insight into, and understanding of the life of 
the settled population is shown, and a clear and often fascinating analysis is 
given of their history. It is the story of ill-equipped American Negro immigrants 
struggling for survival against hostile tribes and to maintain their political 
independence against unfriendly colonial Powers. The British are shown to be 
the worst offenders. In contrast the United States have been their benefactor 
and protector. The motive may be philanthropic in liberating Negro slaves and 
finding for them a home in Africa. It may be self-interest, to relieve a growing 
threat to nineteenth-century White America by an increasing Negro population, 
or, as at present, for economic interest or in self-defence. Whatever the motive, 
America’s private investors in Firestone Rubber, Bomi Hill iron ore, cocoa 
plantations, or other economic schemes, and her economic schemes operating 
through lend-lease and the Point Four Plan, are mighty forces behind the 
advance of Liberia’s post-war economic and social development. This section of 
the work, though well presented, would have been enhanced if the policies of 
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the United States and her private investors were examined with as critical an 
eye as is given to the policies of other Powers towards Liberia. 
Many will find this book stimulating and informative. 
SYDNEY COLLINS 


STRUGGLE FOR AFricA. By Vernon Bartlett. London, Muller, 1953. 251 pp. 
Map. Index. 8” x5}”. 15s. 
A most readable and admirably well balanced description of contemporary 
Africa by one of our leading journalists. 
L. P.M. 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA. 4thed. By Vera Anstey. London and 
New York, Longmans, Green, 1952. x+677 pp. Diagrams. Maps. 
Tables. Bibliogs. Indexes. 8?” x 5#”. 40s. 

Tue British in India carried the science of administration to a high level and 

one result of that administration was a plethora of blue books, government 

white papers, statistical abstracts, and the like. Few countries are so well pro- 
vided as India in this respect and it is surprising that this wealth of material has 
not inspired many attempts to write the economic history of India. There have 
been excellent monographs on special subjects, but only two large-scale works 
of first class importance on Indian economic history have appeared in modern 
times. Of these two, Vera Anstey’s Economic Development of India is the better 
known and indeed it assumed the status of a standard work on the subject as 
soon as its first edition appeared in 1929. It is a matter of great satisfaction that 

a new edition, bringing the story down to 1939, has now appeared. 

In 1929, Vera Anstey justly observed that ‘India’s economic problem could 
never be solved by the mere adoption of certain specific lines of policy, but that 
the obstacles to progress were rooted deeply in the everyday life, customs and 
social organization of the people.’ Since those words were written, vital forces 
have begun to break down some of the obstacles to which Vera Anstey referred 
and governmental policies may therefore have a better chance of bearing fruit. 
An analysis, in the additional section of this book, of Indian governmental 
policy between 1929 and 1939 and of world factors influencing Indian economy 
during that period is therefore of great value. Like all Vera Anstey’s work it is 
both thorough and objective, particularly so in its treatment of the process by 
which ‘a cautious policy of discriminating protection’ led to general protection, 
with Imperial Preference as an important adjunct. 

The quality of this work is high and it is much to be hoped that Vera Anstey, 
unrivalled as she is in this field, will soon be able to fulfil her promise to deal 
with events subsequent to 1939. 

P. J. GRIFFITHS 


PunJAB PRELUDE. By L. F. Loveday Prior. London, John Murray, 1952. 

xii+218 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 8}”5}”. 18s. 
Miss Prior has many shrewd and lively observations to make about post- 
Partition Punjab, to which she returned in 1945 after many years’ absence 
to teach in the famous Aitcheson, formerly the Chiefs’ College, Lahore. She 
learnt much from her frank and manly pupils, and believes that it is the 
common Nordic strain in their ancestry and ours that makes it so easy for 
Punjabis and British to work happily together, both in the political and the 
economic spheres. Miss Prior is convinced that the Punjabis never wanted the 
British to clear out, since the two fighting races had come to terms, and Western 
technicians were turning the desert into a garden, with splendid backing from 
the hard-working farmers of the Punjab. 

Miss Prior makes great efforts to be fair to the Hindus and Sikhs, and tells 
many delightful stories of her friendly intercourse with them, but she is convinced 
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that there can never be any true democracy in a land dominated by the Brahmin, 
eternally superior by reason of birth alone, not to mention his superior brains, 
and the money-making Bania, his willing colleague in the art of exploiting the 
peasants. India, she is convinced, will revert to a Brahmin-Bania dominated 
society. The Partition of 1947, with all the misery and massacre that it brought 
in its train, will at least secure that the hard-working, carefree, money-spending, 
not money-making, Punjabi, with his democratic conception of civic and 
religious liberty, will have freedom to develop ‘the Key of India’, ‘the model 
Province’, ‘the heart of so many famous empires’. 

Miss Prior’s alert and generally fair outlook makes her book as useful as it is 
entertaining and up to date. It includes many beautiful illustrations. 

H. GRAY 


LAND AND SOCIETY IN MALABAR. By Adrian C. Mayer. Preface by Raymond 
Firth. Issued under the auspices of the International Secretariat Institute of 
Pacific Relations. London, Oxford University Press, 1952. vii+158 pp. 
Map. Chart. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 84” 5%”. 11s. 6d. 


Mr MAYER deals with a region, not a continent, and his aim is to show the impact 
of urbanization and over-population, in a restricted area, on ancient customs, 
such as hereditary land-tenure and caste. This geographical limitation certainly 
makes the picture more vivid and comprehensible. 

The author describes himself as a social anthropologist, and while limiting 
his study to a population of less than 4,000,000, has widened its scope by includ- 
ing economic factors in his account of a disintegrating society already shaken by 
education and the impact of the West. The prerogatives of hereditary landlords 
are being insidiously undermined by men of lower castes, whose enterprise and 
modern ideas enable them to oust the Brahmins and Nairs from their ancient 
strongholds. 

Though caste laid many restrictions on social movements, it had its responsi- 
bilities for the claims of kinship, and in this movement towards greater demo- 
cratic equality much will depend on the sense of responsibility for the whole 
community of the new landlords and tenant-farmers. So far it seems to be 
conspicious by its absence. Corruption is rife and the landless peasants are ask- 
ing what the millennium of freedom from foreign control has brought them, 
since taxes and prices, land-hunger, and over-population remain unchanged. 

Mr Mayer writes objectively and with sympathy for the problems of a dis- 
integrating society. His picture is clear, because of the geographical limits he 
set himself. 

H. GRAY 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


THE DoMINION OF CEYLON: the Development of its Laws and Constitution. 
Vol. 7. By Sir Ivor Jennings and H. W. Tambiah. London, Stevens, 1952. 
xvi+319 pp. Bibliog. Index. (The British Commonwealth the Develop- 
ment of its Laws and Constitutions. Ed. by George W. Keeton.) 10” 
6}". 55s. 

As one would expect from such authorities this is a very valuable and interesting 

dissertation, historical, explanatory, and expository, on the Constitution and the 

legal systems of Ceylon. The work consists of three parts, each more or less com- 
plete in itself. Part one, called Public Law, starts with an outline of the island’s 
constitutional history. For the earlier periods this is well done, but for the later 
periods it is not quite so convincing. To take a few examples, the account of the 

Constitution of 1924 on pages 24-31, which is based on the report of the Donough- 

more Commission, would have been more balanced had the Governor’s views 

been also taken into consideration. The unfortunate riots of 1915 had the reper- 


1 Ceylon Sessional Paper xxxiv of 1929. 
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cussions stated, but the statements that ‘the planters were armed’ and that ‘in 
due course the Governor was recalled’ are inaccurate (unless the offer and 
acceptance of one of the most responsible posts in the British Treasury can be con- 
sidered a‘recall’). The account is unfair to the memory of one of the most erudite 
and generousof Ceylon’s governors. The Boardof Ministers was not ‘enlargedinto 
the WarCouncil’ (p. 41). That was a separate body, with completely different func- 
tions. Not everyone would agree with the views expressed concerning the develop- 
ment in practice of the Donoughmore Constitution. Chapterstwoand three of part 
one, which explain the present Constitution, contain much new and valuable 
information and constitute probably the most important portion of the book. 
The second and third parts deal adequately with the Courts and with Civil and 
Criminal Law, and should prove very valuable both to legal practitioners in 
Ceylon and to students of comparative jurisprudence. Unfortunately they 
contain numerous mistakes and misprints, of which the following are a few 
examples. The Dutch ‘Hof van kleine Gerechts Zaaken’ becomes on page 105 ‘Hoff 
van Cleinsk Goresk Laken’, and there are other variations. ‘Commodore’ on page 
103 should be ‘Commandeur’. ‘Hoff van Joran’ on page 102 should presumably 
be ‘Hof van Justitie’. The Chief Justice of Ceylon from 1930 to 1936 was Sir 
Philip Macdonell. He appears on pages 258, 265 and 267, quite unforgivably, as 
‘Macdonald, C. J.’. These and other errors of a similar nature should be cleared 
up when a new edition is issued. 
C. H. CoLiins 


PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN MALaya. By S. W. Jones. London and New York, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs in co-operation with the Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. viii+-229 pp. 
Index. 84” X5}”. 15s. 

It would, perhaps, be unreasonable, in a frail world, to expect that those in high 
—and not so high—places who visit Malaya briefly, later to return to London, 
New York, or where-have-you to pontificate upon Malaya’s problems, will in 
future study this volume which has, in addition to its other admirable qualities, 
the added merit for such folk of readability and slimness. But it should not be 
unreasonable to hope that its study will be required of the large numbers of 
young men and women, Asian no less than European, who enter the public 
service of the country each year. 

Mr Jones has, to the reader’s advantage, generously interpreted the scope of 
his study and included a workmanlike historical sketch of the background 
against which, and the manner in which, the administrative machine has been 
developed under British guidance, and an analysis of the more important 
political developments that have occurred since 1945. To all these he has 
brought not only a wide knowledge but also much shrewdness and a capacity, as 
remarkable as it is rare, for understanding—and understanding sympathetically 
—the enormous changes in the political thinking of a people with whom he last 
came in direct contact ten years ago. These, like his impartiality, are particu- 
larly evident in the later chapters where he deals with matters still highly con- 
troversial. It is, of course, inevitable that, in the latter field at any rate, a few 
of Mr Jones’s statements and opinions will fail to command complete acceptance. 
His assessment of the work done by the Communities Liaison Committee, for 
instance, gives too much credit to the players by ignoring the prompters off- 
stage; while more might have been said about the impact of external events (for 
instance, the Korean war) upon internal, and even less notice given to the quite 
insignificant Peninsular Malays Union. These and the few minor errors which 
should not have got past the script readers are, however, as nothing when 
weighed against the merits of the book, not the least of which is Mr Jones's 
economical and lively prose spiced as it is by his gift for adding emphasis by 
delicate understatement. 


VINCENT DEL TUFO 
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PusLic ADMINISTRATION IN BurMA: a Study of Development During the 
British Connexion. By F.S. V.Donnison. London and New York, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs in co-operation with the International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. vii+119 pp. Index. 
8h" x54". 11s. 6d. 


Tuts book is not a history of Burma, but seeks to describe the set-up of the 
British Administration in Burma between 1824 and 1948, and to estimate the re- 
sults achieved and the reasons for its collapse after the handover to the Burmese 
Government compared with its substantial survival in India and Pakistan. 

The book is a worthy addition to administrative history, clear and well 
arranged, on matters of fact accurate. On matters of opinion there is naturally 
more scope for difference, but most of his fellow officers will agree with much, in 
particular that with the progress of reforms the Administration ceased to be 
entirely sure of itself. 

However, the old administrative machine appears to continue to function to 
some extent in areas under the firm control of the Burmese Government, but 
the disintegrating effect of the war, the quantities of modern arms left about, 
and the fissiparous nature of Burmese politics were together too heavy a 
handicap. 

The handling of the political situation at the re-conquest must remain con- 
troversial but, much earlier, more might have been attempted to enlist the sup- 
port of the Buddhist Church, and so to make a British government more natural 
to the country and to prevent crime. 


H. G. WILKIE 


EASTERN ASIA AND PACIFIC 


JAPAN: a Short Cultural History. Rev. ed. By G. B. Sansom. London, Cresset 
Press, 1952. xv-+548 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. (Cresset Historical Series.) 
10” X63". 42s. 
TuIs new edition of Sir George Sansom’s well known and authoritative book 
differs little from that of 1946. The pages are larger and the text better set out. 
The reproduction of plates and illustrations has been improved, and a few 
changes made in the index. The text itself is almost unchanged. Two of the 
previous footnotes have been omitted (pp. 242 and 473) and two new ones have 
been added (pp. 21 and 299). The pagination itself is unchanged (except in 
Chapter x11, where the omission of a footnote has occasioned the transfer of a 
few lines on each page after p. 242). And, of course, the corrigenda formerly 
listed separately have now been embodied in the text. In fact, the book has 
not been revised in any significant sense. 

Some readers may feel disappointed that the author has not taken this 
opportunity to incorporate the results of research work published in Japan 
during the last few years. Yet many of the theories recently advanced by 
Japanese scholars, in their re-interpretation of important aspects of their 
national history, still need to be sifted and more fully discussed before they gain 
general acceptance. This is especially true of the earliest period of Japanese 
history. Sir George Sansom’s warning that here ‘the element of conjecture is 
very strong’ (p. 26) remains true. 

Noris there any stronger a case for extending the work to cover the history of 
the last hundred years. As it stands, the book gives a balanced picture of the 
growth of Japanese culture up to the middle of the nineteenth century, that is, 
before it felt the full impact of Western influence. Quite apart from considera- 
tions of historical perspective, any extension of the narrative later in time would 
involve analysis of an entirely new phase of cultural development, one which has 
not yet by any means taken a stable form. 

W. G. BEASLEY 
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THE KorEA Story. By John C. Caldwell in collaboration with Lesley Frost. 
New York, Henry Regnery, 1952. xii+-180 pp. Illus. Index. 83" 5%". $3. 


Mr CALDWELL went to Chunchon, which is just below the 38th Parallel, in 1948. 
He was at that time in the United States Army, Office of Civil Information. After 
the end of American Military Government in Korea, Mr Caldwell went to Seoul 
as Deputy-Director of the United States Information Service. This was a part of 
the American Mission in Korea which was under the Department of State. Mr 
Caldwell had served that Department before, as Director of USIS in China 
during 1946-7. He says that he was ordered to prepare a report on Communist 
propaganda in China, which he did. It got out to the press in Washington and so 
to that of Shanghai, whereupon Mr Caldwell, who was innocent in the matter, 
was severely censured by General Mazshall. ‘I had committed the then un- 
pardonable sin of reporting something that would hurt the feelings of the Com- 
munists’ (p. 71). 

He did not get on much better with the Department in Korea. In his view, as 
he says at length in this book, the information programme was wrongly planned. 
In addition to extravagance and red tape, most of the books, films, and other 
publicity materials were simply illustrative of conditions in the United States 
and had no bearing on those in Korea. Thus, even for the few Koreans who 
knew enough English to read them they were of little help. But Mr Caldwell’s 
criticisms on this score got him ordered back to Washington in early 1950. He 
preferred to resign and remained in Korea as a private citizen. He was thus in 
Seoul when the North Korean invasion began and he gives a vivid description 
of the initial over-confidence, quickly followed by panic and disorder, which 
ensued. In this, he says, the dossiers of five thousand South Korean employees 
of the American Embassy were left undestroyed for the victorious Communists to 
find and to utilize (p. 170). 

F.C. JONES 


IN THE LAND oF Mao TsE-TuNG. By Father Carlo Suigo. Trans. from the 
Italian by Muriel Currey and edited by Clifford Witting. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1953. 312 pp. Illus. Map. 8? 5#”. 18s. 

On a bitter cold night in January 1928, the Peking—Mukden express creaked out 
of Shanhaikuan on its way to Manchuria. The reviewer was settling down for the 
night, wondering how to keep warm enough to sleep, when the door of the com- 
partment slid open and an apparition like a bear said in Belgian French: ‘Est- 
céque je vous de-range, Monsieur.’ ‘Pas du tout, entrez.’ The apparition threw 
off its bearskin and revealed itself as a member of the Mission de Bruxelles on 
his way home on leave to Belgium for the second time in forty years. He sat 
down and opened a little packet containing cheese—‘fait 4 la crémerie de la 
mission dans les montagnes’—and I brought out a bottle of Johnnie Walker 
saying, ‘fait 4 Kilmarnock par mes compatriotes en Ecosse’. We settled down 
to talk and had not finished the subject of China when the train reached Mukden 
about eight hours later. 

I knew already the great part played by the Church of Rome, and especially 
by her Teaching Fathers, in China; but our long talk that night showed me how 
much more down-to-earth was the Catholic knowledge of China and the Chinese 
than anything to be found in Protestant Missions, either British or American. 

The author of this book belongs to the same family as my friend in the train 
that night. At an early age he entered the Pontifical Institute for Foreign 
Missions in Milan, and after a period of probation in which he began the study 
of Chinese, he was sent to complete his preparation in the Regional House at 
Kaifeng, the well-known stopping place on the Lunghai Railway. Thereafter 
he was sent to the Catholic Mission at Weihui, the market town north of the 
Yellow River which stands on the Peking-Hankow Railway in northern Honan. 
As a missionary, his task was to teach in the local school and travel around 
making contact in the surrounding villages. He was in his early twenties when 
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the story begins; and after seven years’ service he was captured by Mao Tse- 
tung’s army and held prisoner for the next seven months, finally escaping on 
28 January 1946. This diary relates his experiences both before and after 
capture, and is therefore one of the most authentic documents that have come 
to us from Communist China in recenttimes. The reader may have to be cautious 
in accepting some of his statements, for his knowledge of the general background, 
both of Nationalist China and of the development of the Communist movement, 
is obviously not acquired at first hand. What is valuable is (see Ch. 10) his 
é-scription of the infiltration, persuasion, pressure, and tyranny carried out by 
the Communists in North China. And although he throws little light on what is 
sometimes called ‘Maoism’, the reader will find on pages 275 et seg. an interesting 
account of the treatment of the Lao t’sai (Old Wealth), the richer peasants who 
were driven from their holdings in order to make way for the landless peasants. 
Father Suigo also shows how the Communists were forced to temporize when they 
encountered the strong passive resistance of the ‘family’: a factor which may 
yet transform orthodox Communism into something else in contemporary China. 

Altogether Father Suigo, in spite of his limited knowledge of certain im- 
portant aspects of recent Chinese history, here presents a testimony which 
every student of Chinese affairs will do well to read and ponder. 


A. F. WHYTE 


THE THIRD Force IN Cu1nA. By Carsun Chang. New York, Bookman Asso- 
ciates, 1952. 345 pp. Illus. Index. 9}”6}". $4.50. 

Mr CarsuN CHANG is the founder and leader of the Democratic Socialist Party. 
It was first called the National Socialist Party but later changed its name in 
order to make clear that it had no connexion with the Nazis. The Party was for 
some years one of the members of the Democratic League which strove to act 
as a ‘third force’ and to mediate peace between the Kuomintang and the Com- 
munists. It also endeavoured to put an end to dictatorial and military rule by 
any party and to establish the rule of law in China. In this it failed as was per- 
haps inevitable in the circumstances, and Mr Chang resolved to take his stand 
with General Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang because, as he says, ‘the 
side which at least pretended to adopt a rule of law was preferable to the other, 
which was out to ove:throw the government by civil war’ (p. 186). Therefore his 
Party, along with the China Youth Party, agreed to participate in the National 
Assembly and Mr Chang himself was the author of a draft which became the 
basis of the Constitution of 1947. This he describes at length in his book. But, 
as Mr Chang realized at the time, the adoption of a constitution could make no 
real difference so long as power remained with Chiang Kai-shek, the C.C. Clique 
and the generals of the Whampoa Academy, none of whom cared anything for 
popular liberties or the rule of law. He therefore did not himself join the gov- 
ernment although some of his Party members did. 

Since Mr Chang was an active participant in the Chinese political scene 
during 1944-9, the years with which his book are chiefly concerned, his work is a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of this period. In general, what he has to say 
rather reinforces the picture of arbitrariness, corruption, and inefficiency on the 
part of the Kuomintang Government drawn in the American White Paper. But 
while unsparing in his criticisms of the Chiang Kai-shek régime, he is equally 
condemnatory of the Communists. The later part of his book contains a warning, 
directed especially to India and Great Britain, to cherish no illusions about the 
supposed independence of the Chinese Communists from Moscow, or about the 
menace to Asia and the free world in general should the Moscow—Peking Axis 
continue to build up its power. Pages 285-8 give an account, although ad- 
mittedly a hearsay one, of how Mao Tse-tung agreed to put China into the 
Korean War at Stalin’s express request, and without prior consultation with his 
colleagues. 


F. C. JONES 
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LAND REFORM IN CHINA. By ‘Oriens’. Foreword by David Mitrany. London, 
Batchworth Press, 1952. 48 pp. (A Background Book.) 7}” x5". Is. 6d. 


THE FuTURE OF JAPAN. By Guy Wint. London, Batchworth Press, 1952. 31 
pp. (A Background Book.) 7}”5". Is. 


THESE are two of the Background Book series which are intended to give the 
general public outline information on current topics. The first of these two 
has a foreword by Professor David Mitrany on the general peasant movement 
and the way in which it has been appropriated and distorted by the Com- 
munists. In the first two chapters ‘Oriens’ describes the theory and practice of 
Communist land reform in China and then proceeds to explain the methods 
adopted and the stages through which the reform passes. The evidence is drawn 
from Chinese Communist writers and the Communist press in China. ‘Oriens’ 
concludes that the landlords, having become accustomed to Communist tactics, 
have become more efficient in defence, and may, after all, prove able to regain 
some of their former power. 


The title of the second booklet is somewhat misleading. What Mr Wint has 
done is to give an account of the Treaty of Peace with Japan, how it came to be 
made, the reasons for the procedure followed, a brief summary of the principal 
terms, and a review of the objections put forward by the USSR and India. Mr 
Wint refutes these objections and defends the action taken in framing and con- 
cluding the treaty. In the last chapter he touches on the possibilities of reaction 
and of the revival of militarism in Japan. He does not mention her population 
problem or the economic problems which confront her. 

F. C. JONES 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND THE JUDGEMENT OF Gop. (The Godfrey Day Memorial 
Lectures.) By David M. Paton. London, SCM Press, 1953. 79 pp. 82” x 
52”. 6s. 6d. 


THERE has always been a very close connexion between Christian missions and 
the spread of Western civilization. Mr David Paton, who was for some ten years 
a professional Christian missionarv in China, sees in the débacle of Christian 
missions in that land the judgement of God upon the whole ‘set up’ of traditional 
missionary work in China and elsewhere. The early triumphs of the Church 
were not due to missionary societies, committees, professional missionaries, and 
sufficient bank accounts. Missionaries are no longer in China. How long will they 
remain in Asia elsewhere or in Africa? This is a very searching book within the 
field of missionary policy and practice. 
NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


ForMosA under a Chinese Nationalist Rule. By Fred W. Riggs. Preface by 
William L. Holland. New York, Macmillan for the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations; London, Allen & Unwin, 1952. ix+195 pp. Map. 
Tables. Bibliog. 8}”5%”". $2.75. 22s. 


Formosa: a Problem for United States Foreign Policy. By Joseph W. Ballan- 
tine. Foreword by Robert D. Calkins. Preface by Leo Pasvolsky. Washing- 
ton, D.C., Brookings Institution; London, Faber, 1952. xi+218 pp. Map 
endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 84”5%". $2.75. 19s. 6d. 

HERE we have two valuable additions to the very limited supply of literature 

about an island which has come to occupy an important position in the minds of 

world statesmen interested in restoring stable conditions in the Far East. If the 
two objective surveys under review do not attempt to answer the big questions 
which they pose, they do help to clarify issues for the uninformed reader. Both 
surveys are by experts writing for organisations which aim at informing the 
public and not leading it in any set direction. Dr Riggs was brought up in 
China and was formerly a member of the research staff of the Foreign Policy 
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Association. He is now with the Public Administration Clearing House in New 
York and writes here mainly of the internal administration of the island and of 
the state of its people, while not ignoring its significance in international relations. 
Mr Ballantine, on the other hand, has the approach of a practical diplomat and 
is concerned to present his readers in the United States particularly with the 
international questions which their country must face in the future. His quali- 
fications to do so rest on thirty-seven years’ work in the American Foreign 
Service which took him to Formosa and other parts of the Far East before he 
became Director of the State Department’s Office of Far Eastern Affairs and 
later Special Assistant to the Secretary of State. 

Formosa, highly developed under settled rule of the Japanese, or, if you like, 
efficiently exploited by Japanese imperialism, was one of the most tempting 
items in the spoils of victory which fell to the government of the day in China. 
Both the volumes under review tell of the short-sighted rapacity of the Chinese 
military administration in dealing with a redeemed Chinese province that had 
grown used to higher standards of administration and material prosperity than 
the Chinese mainland had ever known. Both writers criticize the corruption of 
the early post-war period. Dr Riggs has a good deal of criticism of the rule by 
cliques and Chiang’s policy of playing one group off against another to keep his 
own position. Mr Ballantine makes the important point that intervention by the 
American Ambassador in Nanking led to the replacement of the military 
governor of Formosa by an experienced diplomat and its constitution into a 
province of China. There was some deterioration in conditions when the 
Nationalist Government collapsed on the mainland, but after Chiang’s arrival 
in Formosa and under the able rule of Mr K. C. Wu, the island has gone forward 
steadily so that General MacArthur could sincerely express himself as surprised 
by the contentment he found there when he visited the island in August 1950. 
More recently the American Minister in Taipei while reporting that the effects of 
American aid were beginning to be felt also paid a tribute to the National 
Government and the Formosan people for the improvement in general con- 
ditions. 

But while the province has been fairly well administered it has also to bear the 
burden of supporting the structure of the former Nanking Government and what 
remains of its armed forces. Help has been needed and has been received from 
the United States. But it is clear that the present position is one which cannot 
go on for ever and people want to know where it is leading. As Dr Riggs says, 
the Chinese Nationalist Government in Formosa has a long road to travel before 
it can create the basis for a return to the mainland. Mr Ballantine analyses the 
international dilemmas posed by Formosa in greater detail and points out that 
the way in which the United States develops her position towards Formosa and 
towards relations with the National Government can have profound reper- 
cussions throughout the Far East. 


BERNARD FONSECA 


VERDICT IN KorEA. By Robert T. Oliver. State College, Pa.: Bald Eagle 
Press, 1952. 207 pp. Tables. 9}”6". $4. 


Dr OLIVER was for some years Counsellor to President Syngman Rhee and has 
written several books on Korea. In this latest one he describes the dislike for 
Korea and the Koreans which is general amongst the American forces there, as 
well as the adverse effects upon their morale of the controversy over policy in the 
United Nations and elsewhere. He also portrays vividly the shattering effects 
of war upon the people of Korea themselves, the actual cost in human life and 
suffering, and the resultant economic and financial chaos. He remains a sturdy 
champion of the Korean people and of their President. In Chapter v he defends 
the South Korean forces against charges of having given way too easily in the 
battles of 1950-1. He points out that they had to face this ordeal with scanty 
equipment and inadequate training and that the Chinese Army, well aware of 
DD 
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these weaknesses, always aimed at throwing the full weight of their offensives 
against the South Korean divisions. Since General Van Fleet began the work of 
remedying the deficiencies in training and equipment, the South Korean Army 
has given a good account of itself, against both the North Koreans and the 
Chinese. 

In Chapter 1x Dr Oliver makes a spirited defence of President Rhee and 
absolves him from charges of dictatorial action and of undue severity towards 
his opponents. The author staunchly upholds the Korean President in 
his determined refusal to countenance any settlement of the Korean War which 
leaves Korea still politically disunited. He discusses the conflict of opinion 
about what should be done, but makes no secret of his own view that unless the 
Chinese agree to leave Korea, the war, in the form of blockade and air operations, 
should be extended to Chinese territory. In what is done, he thinks, depends 
whether the war in Korea proves to be ‘merely a stumbling and inert prelude to an 
atomic shambles’, or ‘the preventive war that diverts Russia from its course of 
unilateral imperialism’ (p. 207). 

F. C. JoONEs 


UNITED STATES 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY AND THE SEPARATION OF Powers. By Daniel S. 
Cheever and H. Field Haviland, Jr. Foreword by Harvey H. Bundy. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univeristy Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1952. xii+244 pp. Index. 8}"54". $3.75. 24s. 

THE authors of this book were members of the ‘task force’ which produced the 

report on ‘The Organization of the Government for the Conduct of Foreign 

Affairs’ for the Hoover Commission in January 1949. Those who have studied 

that report will therefore be familiar with some of the ground which is covered 

in the book. They will, however, find the present treatment more compre- 
hensive, for, whereas the Hoover Commission was limited by its terms of refer- 
ence to the role of the executive in the conduct of foreign relations, Mr Cheever 
and Mr Haviland have brought Congress also within the scope of their inquiry. 

In addition, they take into account major developments—especially in the 

North Atlantic and the Far East—since the Hoover Commission concluded its 

activities. The result is a very complete study of the constitutional issues in- 

volved in the control of United States foreign policy, especially as these bear 
upon relations between the President and Congress. 

Not unexpectedly, much of the book is taken up with historical analysis, 
although even here the emphasis is upon the recent period. There is also a careful 
attempt to weigh current proposals for ensuring closer co-operation between the 
executive and the legislature in the field of foreign policy. Some of these (e.g. 
the idea of a ‘joint executive-legislative cabinet’, of empowering the President 
to dissolve the House of Representatives in the event of a stalemate, or of making 
it possible for Congress ‘to oust the chief executive by a vote of lack of con- 
fidence’) the authors find ‘unrealistic’ and ‘not likely to win sufficient backing’ in 
the country generally. Others, like the proposal for a constitutional amendment 
to enable Congress to approve all international agreements by joint resolutions, 
they believe to be a ‘wise’ and ‘reasonable’ alternative to ‘the admittedly un- 
democratic device of the two-thirds rule’ which permits the Senate alone to 
recommend ratification of treaties (p. 183). Only in regard to the possible future 
functions of the State Department do they appear to differ radically from the 
conclusions reached by the Hoover Commission. For, whereas the Hoover Com- 
mission recommended (p. 32 of its report) that ‘the State Department should not 
as a general rule be given responsibility for the operation of specific programmes, 
whether overseas or at home’, they suggest (p. 188) that ‘various foreign-affairs 
activities might be grouped together under a new executive Department of 
Foreign Affairs’, comparable in status with the Department of Defence, with 
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‘subcabinet departments’ responsible for ‘Foreign Economic Affairs’, ‘Overseas 
Information’, and ‘Diplomatic and Consular Affairs’. 

This is a book of considerable interest and significance which greatly 
facilitates an understanding of the problems involved in the conduct of American 
foreign policy. 

C, J.C. 


Back Door To War: the Roosevelt Foreign Policy, 1933-41. By Charles Callan 
Tansill. Chicago, Henry Regnery, 1952. xxi+690 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
9” x6". $6.50. 
In preparing this study of American foreign policy in the pre-war years Professor 
Tansill had access to the confidential files of the State Department up to 1941, as 
well as to partly untapped private papers (e.g. those of the late Senator Borah) 
of the period. He also worked through a large volume of published material, 
including collections of official documents, files of American and European 
newspapers, diaries and memoirs of leading statesmen, and biographies, histories, 
special studies, and magazine articles. Given the energy and zeal with which he 
obviously pursued his task—he apparently spent five years on his research— 
Professor Tansill might have produced one of the most enlightening diplomatic 
histories of our time. Instead he has preferred to write what can only be regarded 
as a well-documented polemic. 

From first to last Professor Tansill is all‘too prone to sit in judgement. To 
quote one glaring instance—after referring to the ‘anxious effort on the part of 
the Japanese Government to find a path to peace’ at the time of the Walsh— 
Drought mission of January 1941, he comments: ‘It seems quite possible that 
the Far Eastern Military Tribunal brought to trial the wrong persons. It might 
have been better if the tribunal had held its sessions in Washington’ (p. 629). 

Another weakness is his tendency to see, in American foreign policy, only 
evil where good is intended and, at the same time, to clothe the villainy of others 
with an aura of righteousness. Thus, in his account of the Manchurian crisis, 
Mr Henry L. Stimson, with his ‘policy of baiting Japan’, manoeuvres the League 
of Nations into a ‘fateful step’ (i.e. formal approval of the non-recognition doc- 
trine) of which the ‘inevitable consequence was America’s involvement in World 
War 11’ (p. 103). The Japanese leaders, on the other hand, ‘only with the 
greatest reluctance’ consent ‘to support a programme of expansion in Man- 
churia’ (p. 97). Their moves are ‘defensive’ (p. 109), and their subsequent 
assumption of ‘indirect control’ over the petroleum resources of Manchukuo, 
which merely takes ‘a leaf from the book of American national defence’, assumes 
‘the aspect of a national imperative’ (p. 141). 

In fairness it must be said that Professor Tansill is more objective in re- 
telling the story of Nazi aggression in Europe. But he does apparently accept 
the testimony of Ribbentrop that Hitler was pacifically disposed towards the 
United States, and he reaches the altogether grotesque conclusion that Germany 
was ‘baited into a war with Britain and France when she would have preferred a 
conflict with Russia over the Ukraine’ (p. 557). 

It is a pity that, after all the painstaking research that has gone into this 
oped Professor Tansill has not given the reader a better opportunity to judge 

or himself. 


ae 


From VERSAILLES TO THE NEW DEAL: a Chronicle of the Harding—Coolidge— 
Hoover Era. By Harold U. Faulkner. New Haven, Yale University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1951. v-+388 pp. Bibliog. Index. (The 
Chronicles of America. Vol. 51.) 8”5}”". $5. 32s. 6d. 


THE ErA OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: a Chronicle of the New Deal and Global 


War. By D.W. Brogan. 1952. ix-+382 pp. Illus. Bibliog. (The Chronicles 
of America. Vol. 52.) 8”x5}”. $2.25. 
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ROOSEVELT AND THE NEW DEAL (English edition of above). By D. W. Brogan, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1952. x-+-259 pp. Illus. Map. Bibliog, 
Index. 16s. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL: a Chronicle of Economic Mobilization in World 
War u. By Eliot Janeway. 1951. v+382 pp. Bibliog. Index. (The 
Chronicles of America. Vol. 53.) 8”5}”". $5. 32s. 6d. 

WAR FOR THE WORLD: a Chronicle of Our Fighting Forces in World War u. 
By Fletcher Pratt. 1951. ix+364 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. (The 
Chronicles of America. Vol. 54.) 8” 5}”". $5. 32s. 6d. 

THE UNITED STATES IN A CHAOTIC WoRLD: a Chronicle of International Affairs 
1918-33. By Allan Nevins. 1951. v+252 pp. Bibliog. Index. (The 
Chronicles of America. Vol. 55.) 8”X52”. $5. 32s. 6d. 


THE NEw DEAL AND WorLp AFFAIRS: a Chronicle of International Affairs 
1933-45. By Allan Nevins. 1951. v+332 pp. Bibliog. Index. (The 
Chronicles of America. Vol. 56.) 8”x5}”". $5. 32s. 6d. 


A CONSIDERABLE broadening of the panorama of United States history has taken 
place since 1919, when Ellsworth Huntington and William Wood launched the 
famous ‘Chronicles of America’ series with their two-part volume on the Red 
Man’s Continent and the Elizabethan Sea Dogs. To date, the Chronicles have 
grown to fifty-six volumes, of which no less than six are devoted to the three 
decades which have elapsed since they were first inaugurated. Unlike the earlier 
works in the series, which were available only in subscription sets and in a 
text-book edition, these latest volumes may be bought singly, although their 
price will perhaps place them beyond the reach of many British readers. 

To Professor Harold U. Faulkner, in his From Versailles to the New Deal, goes 
the somewhat difficult task of gathering up the tangled threads of American 
political and social development in the Harding—Coolidge—Hoover era. This, 
however, he accomplishes with consummate skill, weaving a fascinating tapestry 
of what used to be called ‘normalcy’ in American life. Particularly vivid is the 
contrast which he presents between the commercial prosperity and industrial 
expansion and the political inaction of the period—an inaction reflected in the 
Coolidge philosophy, which was ‘not only to let well enough alone, but also to let 
ill enough alone’ (p. 205). 

In his Eva of Franklin D. Roosevelt (published in Great Britain as Roosevelt 
and the New Deal) Professor D. W. Brogan brings the chronicle of domestic 
affairs down to the death of Mr Roosevelt, although (presumably to avoid over- 
lapping with the later volumes) he concentrates largely upon the President’s 
first two terms of office. The choice of an ‘outsider’ to tell the story of this con- 
troversial period proves particularly felicitous: Professor Brogan has the erudi- 
tion and skill, but is happily free from the passions which the mere mention of 
the New Deal is still apt to evoke in Americans. He gives what is perhaps the 
best short history of the New Deal to appear to date. The British reader will 
find him particularly enlightening on the economic background of the NRA, the 
social security programme, and the AAA, no less than on the constitutional 
and political issues of the Supreme Court ‘battle’; but he will probably not need 
all the footnote explanations which are added for his benefit. 

In his volume, The United States in a Chaotic World, Professor Allan Nevins, 
the present editor of the series, traces the course of United States foreign policy 
during the three Republican Administrations, striking a judicious balance be- 
tween the changing scene abroad and the reactions of American opinion to it. 
In certain aspects the story makes depressing reading, but the record is by no 
means one of unrelieved frustration. In Frank B. Kellogg and Henry L. Stimson 
the United States had Secretaries of State whose vision extended far ahead of 
their times, while of Charles Evans Hughes it might be said that, had he ‘been 
free to consider merely ordinary diplomatic problems, the highly creditable 
record that he made in that field would have shone forth with lustre’ (p. 64). 
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There was, moreover, much continuity between the Hoover-Stimson and the 
Roosevelt—Hull policies, as Professor Nevins points out in the opening chapter 
of his next volume, The New Deal and World Affairs. The New Deal began with 
a resurgence of nationalism and isolationism born of the depression, with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pledged, by virtue of an announcement made before his nomina- 
tion, not to entertain League membership, and with Congress in a mood which 
eventually produced the Nye investigations and the Pittman resolution. To 
these ‘years of false realism’ and to the ensuing ‘experiments in neutrality’ Pro- 
fessor Nevins devotes approximately one-third of his second volume, the re- 
mainder of which he divides equally between the change in the American posi- 
tion between President Roosevelt’s quarantine speech and Pearl Harbour and 
the diplomatic aspect of Allied co-operation during the war years. In conclusion 
he gives an excellent summary of the steps by which the United States became 
committed to the principle of international co-operation after the war, but in his 
account of the origins of the bi-partisan foreign policy he fails, for no apparent 
reason, to mention the important contribution of Mr John Foster Dulles to the 
agreement to keep foreign affairs out of the Presidential election campaigns of 
1944. 
: The actual fighting in the second world war is dealt with in Mr Fletcher 
Pratt’s War for the World. Here, in simple, non-technical language, a distin- 
guished war correspondent and military historian traces the development of 
Allied strategy from the ‘campaign of the carriers’ after Pearl Harbour to the 
surrender of Japan in 1945. The result is a clear, easy-flowing narrative, in which 
the emphasis is, in the main, upon naval operations and upon the war in the 
Pacific. Twenty-five excellent maps by Robert W. Galvin illustrate the text, 
which is, however, marred in places by such minor inaccuracies as the reference 
to the German Luftwaffe commander as ‘vow Kesselring’ and to the British 8th 
Army commander—then still General Sir Bernard Montgomery—as ‘Marshal 
Montgomery’. 

Not the least praiseworthy feature of Mr Pratt’s chronicle is the absence of 
any tendency to moralize. Unfortunately the same cannot be said of Mr Eliot 
Janeway’s The Struggle for Survival, a history of United States economic 
mobilization in the second world war, which opens with a long homily on the 
difficulties of preparing for total war in a democracy. This, it seems, is intended 
to prepare the reader for the impact of the author’s main thesis, which is that 
‘politically, Roosevelt’s performance was professional; technically, it was 
amateurish’ (p. 9). Labouring energetically to drive his point home, Mr Janeway 
marshals many useful facts about the American war effort, but he is too pre- 
occupied with the incidental paradoxes, crises, and dilemmas to see the real 
course which history is taking. His book is consequently a caricature rather 
than a chronicle. 

All these volumes are accompanied by ‘bibliographical notes’ which are, on 
the whole, more adequate than those appended to earlier works in the series. 

CLirTon J. CHILD 


Wooprow WILSON AND THE Far East: the Diplomacy of the Shantung Ques- 
tion. By Russell H. Fifield. New York, Crowell, 1952. xv+383 pp. Map 
endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 83” x52”. $5. 

Mr Russett H. Firretp, who was formerly in the American Foreign Service 

and who is at present Associate Professor of Political Science in the University 

of Michigan, has in this book make a noteworthy contribution to the diplomatic 
history of the Far East. His work is based upon the archives of the Department 
of State, the relevant Japanese Foreign Office archives, and the papers of Wilson, 

House, White, Bliss, Baker, and Long, as well as upon the fairly prolific printed 

sources for the period with which he deals. He is thus able in a good many 

respects to throw new light upon a story which in general has been told before. 

He shows, for instance, that the Japanese delegation at Versailles were not 
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bluffing when they intimated that, unless Japan secured the initial reversion to 
herself of Kiauchau and the German and mining rights in Shantung, she would 
refuse to sign the Treaty of Peace with Germany and so would not become a 
member of the League. The Japanese delegation had no choice in that matter; 
their instructions from Tokyo were clear on the point and left them no dis- 
cretion. Therefore, Wilson was right in believing the Japanese warnings and his 
Secretary of State, Lansing, was wrong in thinking that they would give way. 
Mr Fifield also shows that Wilson, and to some degree, House, unlike Lansing, 
Bliss, and the ‘experts’, Williams and Hornbeck, did not desire to drive Japan 
to extremes and felt concern over the possibility of a line-up between Tokyo, 
Moscow, and Berlin. 

Mr Fifield writes with clarity, sound judgement, and appreciation of the re- 
spective positions and difficulties of all concerned. His book is consequently an 
extremely useful and welcome addition to the literature of this period. 

F. C. JONES 


Wooprow WILson’s CHINA PoLicy 1913-1917. By Tien-Yi Li. New York, 
University of Kansas City Press—Twayne Publishers, 1952. 268 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 8?” x 53”. $4.50. 

Nosopy would expect that a book dealing with a period which seems so remote 
would be of topical interest today. Sino-American friendship, the ‘open door’, 
equal opportunity for all in the China market—how ghostly they all seem now. 
Nearly all the missionaries have left the scene and most of the merchants. 
Christian democratic government, part of the plinth of Woodrow Wilson’s 
policy, has, in China, no reality whatever. Yet no responsible participant in 
world affairs, be he, or she, great or small, can dismiss China from mind. On the 
contrary, much of today’s international competition is composed of rivalry for 
her conversion and co-operation. The efforts of a remote period are being re- 
newed in a new form daily. 

Dr Li’s account of the bygone phase is shorter than its events justify, and 
narrower in treatment than it might, and should, have been. British policy, for 
instance, a necessarily subordinate element in his theme, is given less promin- 
ence than it actually had. America’s withdrawal from the Consortium, her 
recognition of the Republic, support of Yuan Shih-kai, the beginning and de- 
velopment of Japanese aggression are the book’s chief topics and nearly all the 
sources of information on which the author relies are American. Within these 
limits, however, his book is a useful one, giving a good if restricted view of the 
events which it describes. Less self-abnegation, or a keener vision, would have 
allowed livelier portrayal of Sun Yat-sen and Yuan Shih-kai both of whom were, 
in their different ways, great men who contributed clearly traceable elements to 
the China of today. Woodrow Wilson himself might with advantage have been 
wrought into the story in bolder lineaments. 

E. M. GuLi 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF SENATOR VANDENBERG. Ed. by Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, Jr, with the collaboration of Joe Alex Morris. London, Gollancz, 1953, 
xxli+599 pp. Index. 8? x5}. 25s. 

TuE late Senator Vandenberg, hoping one day to write a book on the issues with 

which he had grappled in the course of his long public career, accumulated a 

large collection of scrap-books, letters, diaries, drafts of speeches, and similar 

items, which he eventually bequeathed to his son, Mr A. H. Vandenberg, Jr. 

The terms of the Senator’s will apparently contained no specific instructions 

with regard to publication, but, after weighing the ‘time-honoured prejudice 

against the quick publication of the personal papers of a public figure’, Mr 

Vandenberg Jr finally decided to publish some of the more important papers in 

the form of a ‘narrative account’ of the period from Pearl Harbour to his father’s 

death in April 1951. The result is an illuminating documentation of the most 
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eventful decade of the Senator’s life and of the processes by which he—and, with 
him, many of his contemporaries—moved away from isolationism to an aware- 
ness of, and determination to face up to, his country’s responsibilities in the 
international field. 

The highlights of the book are what anyone acquainted with the main events 
of Senator Vandenberg’s career would expect: the impact, especially upon the 
Republican Party leadership, of the entry of the United States into the second 
world war; the development of bipartisanship, or as the Senator preferred to call 
it, ‘non-partisanship’, in foreign policy; the circumstances attending the famous 
Senate speech of 10 January 1945 formally repudiating isolationism; the de- 
liberations of the San Francisco Conference; the evolution of the policy of ‘firm- 
ness and patience’ vis-a-vis the Soviet Union; the presentation of the Marshall 
Pian to Congress; the drafting and adoption of the Vandenberg Resolution; and 
the negotiation and ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty. On all these major 
aspects of the Senator’s work the book yields much new information. It also 
offers interesting sidelights on less familiar aspects of his career—such as his 
relations with President Roosevelt, his tentative efforts to promote General 
MacArthur for the Republican Presidential nomination in 1944, his persistent, 
but good-humoured refusal to be a Presidential candidate himself in i948, and 
his part in drafting the foreign policy ‘plank’ in the election platform adopted 
by the Republican Party in that year. Only occasionally do the papers fail to 
reveal the thought processes by which the Senator reached important decisions: 
for instance, the reader is not told how he came to deliver the much-quoted 
Cleveland speech of 11 January 1947, pointing out the limitations of the bi- 
partisan policy in respect of the Western Hemisphere and China. On the other 
hand there is much evidence of the Senator’s increasing preoccupation with the 
‘China problem’ in general, of which he wrote, with characteristic open-minded- 
ness, in January 1950: ‘the whole thing is desperately complicated and we must 
proceed (at long last) with prudence as well as courage in this critical area’ 
(p. 539). 

This book, which is a tightly-packed record of an important phase of inter- 
national history in general and of American political development in particular, 
forms an impressive memorial to a man whom the free world will ever have 
cause to remembex with affection and gratitude. 

CLIFTON J. CHILD 


SOCIALISM AND AMERICAN LiFE. Vols. 1 andi. Edited by Donald Drew Egbert 
and Stow Persons. Bibliographer T. D. Seymour Bassett. Princeton, Uni- 
versity Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. xxviii+1351 pp. 
Illus. Bibliog. Index. (Princeton Studies in American Civilization, no. 4.) 
gt” x64". $17.50. IT4s. 

Tu1s two-volume work, based upon several years of preparation and financed 

by a ‘generous subvention from the Rockefeller Foundation’, is the most 

authoritative—and most fascinating—study of the impact of socialism upon 

American life which has appeared so far. Its only serious omission is its failure 

to deal specifically with the influence (if any) which the American attitude 

towards democratic socialism, as practised in certain countries abroad, has had 
upon the course of United States foreign policy. As, however, the emphasis of 
the inquiry is entirely domestic (which, of course, includes the role of foreign 
socialism in shaping events inside the United States) the editors may well have 
considered the subject to be out of place in the work. 

For the general reader the most rewarding section will probably be Chapters 

4 to 6 of Volume 1, which deal with the predominantly American manifestations 

of socialism (including the ‘millennialist’ movements leading to the ‘Shakers’ and 

the ‘perfectionist’ settlement instituted at Oneida by John Humphrey Noyes, as 
well as the secular utopian experiments of Robert Owen, the American disciples 
of Fourier and the ‘Icarians’). These chapters include what is in some ways the 
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core of the work—a long, but eminently readable essay by Daniel Bell, the 
labour editor .of Fortune, on the Background and Development of Marxian 
Socialism in the United States, which traces the rise and fall of the American 
Marxist factions of the past eighty years, and also attempts to answer Werner 
Sombart’s pertinent question Warum gibt es in den Vereinigten Staaten keinen 
Sozialismus? (This is a recurring question throughout Volume I. In his attempt 
to supply an answer, Professor Sidney Hook calls attention (p. 450) to Leon Sam- 
son’s hypothesis that ‘socialism made little headway because the philosophy of 
Americanism was itself a kind of ‘“‘substitutive’’ or ‘‘surrogate’’ socialism’. He 
himself, however, contends (p. 451) that ‘the spectacle of the Soviet Union, a 
police State based on total cultural terror which boasted that its economy was 
socialist, had an enormous influence in prejudicing American workers against 
anything that was labelled socialist or that involved centralized planning on a 
grand scale’.) 

At the beginning of the first volume there are four excellent introductory 
essays on the Terminology and Types of Socialism, Socialism in European 
History to 1848, European Socialism since 1848, and The Religious Basis of 
Western Socialism. Then, after the central chapters on the American socialist 
movements, come eight studies of the relation of socialism to American political 
theory, philosophy, economic thought and practice, sociology, literature and art, 
as well as an analysis by Professor George W. Hartmann of the psychology of 
American Socialism. These complete the main part of the work, Volume 11 
being devoted to what the editors modestly describe as a ‘selective and critical’ 
bibliography, but which is, in fact, the most comprehensive guide to the litera- 
ture of American socialism so far compiled. Here the bibliographer of the work, 
Professor T. D. Seymour Bassett, and his staff of assistants have accomplished 
a truly Herculean feat—not the least interesting feature of which is the technique 
which they employ. Dividing the volume up into a series of bibliographical 
essays, roughly corresponding in sequence to the major contributions in Volume], 
they not only attempt to assess the value of the authorities cited, but also 
summarize the issues confronting the socialist writers and their critics and, 
where necessary, recapitulate the essential facts of earlier chapters. 

CLirTon J. CHILD 


SURVEY OF UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 1950. By Gardner 
Patterson and Jack N. Behrman. Princeton, University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1951. xi+310 pp. Tables. Index. 9” x6’. 
$2.25. 15S. 


SURVEY OF UNITED STATES INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 1951. By Gardner 
Patterson and Jack N. Behrman. 1952. xi+325 pp. Tables. Index. 9” x 
6”. $2.25. 14s. 6d. 


THESE two volumes constitute numbers two and three of what the authors 
describe as an experimental series, of which the first issue related to 1949. 
The volumes embody a similar line of argument and discussion, which enables 
the reader to follow readily development over the two years. 

The United States, as the dominant creditor country in the post-war world, 
has a role of commanding importance to discharge. The range covered by these 
studies is thus vast and of supreme importance to Europe and other countries. 
Much of the ground is covered by reports published by OEEC, the Economic 
Commission for Europe, the Bank for International Settlements, the European 
Payments Union, and other bodies. These surveys from Princeton, however, 
have a distinct value of their own and deserve a cordial welcome from economists 
and students. Much of their interest derives from the fact that not only are they 
well illuminated with figures, often difficult to find in an authoritative form, but 
also from the fact that they bring out very clearly the difficulties with which the 


1 See Gardner Patterson, Survey of United States International Finance 1949, reviewed 
in International Affairs, October 1951, p. 535. 
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American Administration has had to contend at home in securing the assent of 
the House of Representatives and the Senate for its plans to rebuild the economy 
of Europe and to strengthen it for resistance against Communism. 

Readers will appreciate how much the Truman Administration was obliged to 
surrender by way of compromise and concession to the Legislature in order to 
preserve the most essential features of its long-term plans. One carries away the 
impression of the enormous sweep of American action in world economic and 
monetary fields and one hesitates to write what would have been the consequences 
if policy had not been guided by the large objectives that have prevailed in recent 
years and by the acceptance of the vast financial commitments they have 
entailed. This has of course not been a question of pure altruism but is based 
in the last resort on the conviction that the strengthening of the free world, 
economically and militarily, was an essential interest to the United States itself 
and to the preservation of its own cherished freedoms. 

The chapters in which this general picture is developed all record policies 
still in progress. That entitled Grant Programmes shows how the emphasis on 
recovery moved over to stressing armed strength and defence. The influence of 
Congress in pressing for larger amounts to be made available as loans rather than 
outright gifts is clearly brought out. The influence of the war in Korea is 
apparent throughout. The figures for ‘military assistance grants’ in 1951 were 
about three times as great as in the previous year. In 1951 the total of United 
States Government Foreign grants reached the immense total of $4,601 million. 
Other chapters deal with the contributions made to the Point Four programme 
and the significance attached to it by President Truman as ‘technical assistance 
at work. ... There is nothing of greater importance in all our foreign policy. 
There is nothing that shows more clearly what we stand for and what we want 
to achieve’ (pp. 97-8). The problems of encouraging private as distinct from 
government long-term investment find their place in the narrative, and the heavy 
drop in the figure for 1951 as compared with 1950 is noted. This is a matter of 
great importance from the angle of the balance of payments of Europe as well as 
from that of social and economic uplift in the underdeveloped territories. 

A large part of the volumes is devoted to a discussion of trade questions and 
the efforts to promote freer trade between nations through GATT and by pro- 
posals, which are still heavily obstructed, for simplifying United States Customs 
procedure. Controversial issues such as that presented by the question of East- 
West trade, on which the United States and Europe did not always see eye to 
eye, are not shirked. ‘Stragetic commercial policy’ became increasingly im- 
portant with the continuance of the Korean war. Of special interest to Europe 
1s the discussion of European economic integration with which is connected the 
possibility of closer political union. The volume also deals with the work, so 
far disappointing, of the International Monetary Fund and with the activities 
of the International Bank in aiding the less developed territories. Up to the 
dates of these reports the amounts disbursed had been distinctly moderate in 
relation to the needs, but it is fair to remark that the would-be borrowers have 
not been particularly forthcoming in following policies that would make them 
attractive propositions for lenders. 

The final chapter in each volume concludes with a study of the United States 
balance of payments. This theme properly finds a place in these reports as it is 
basic to the establishment of a sound and viable world economy. The com- 
mentary presents some interesting details, which can be usefully considered in 
relation to the European reports on the same subject. 

The hope is expressed that this series of reports will be continued. Most of 
the problems dealt with are still unsolved and new aspects are likely to be raised 
by the advent of a new United States Administration. The reports are of a high 
standard and will have a permanent value to students of this difficult phase of 
international relations. 


CECIL KIscH 
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LyING IN StaTE. By Stanton Griffis. New York, Doubleday, 1952. 315 pp. 
Illus. 83” x53". $3.75. 
Tue author of this lively biography has had a career, or, rather, half a dozen 
careers, such as would hardly be possible outside the United States. Farming in 
Oregon, bookselling (he now owns Brentano’s), investment banking in Wall 
Street, control of Madison Square Garden, chairman of Paramount Pictures, 
ten years in government service including secret work for OSS, head of American 
Red Cross in the Pacific, and finally Ambassador to Poland, Egypt, Argentina, 
and Spain. The book is important for its unconscious revelations of American 
diplomacy and of State Department methods. Mr Griffis seems to have proved 
as competent as many a ‘career’ diplomat ; and although his racy and outspoken 
book greatly differs from that of most ex-ambassadors his shrewd observations 
on the governments to which he was accredited are not without usefulness even 
today. Moreover the book bristles with great names and amusing anecdotes. 
T. H. MINSHALL 


CARIBBEAN AND LATIN AMERICA 


THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF JAMAICA. Report by a Mission of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press for the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. xviii+-288 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Tables. Index. 83” x53”. $5. 


THE purpose of this report is to ‘make an independent and objective survey of 
the development requirements of Jamaica, particularly in consideration of its 
growing population, and to recommend ways and means of meeting these re- 
quirements . . .’ (p. ix). 

The correct distribution of emphasis between development and welfare is 
difficult, but the report’s conclusions seem eminently sensible. Social services 
are not to be neglected, but for the moment they should be developed only where 
their growth directly fosters increased productivity. 

Much recent thinking on West Indian economic problems has concluded that 
agricultural development can contribute little to solving the pressing unem- 
ployment problem. The report challenges this thesis for Jamaica and outlines a 
programme of agricultural expansion through the rehabilitation of ill-used land, 
the development of pasture, irrigation and reclamation, and agricultural credit. 
On industry, the report points out that the bulk of Jamaican manufactures are 
intimately related either to local raw materials or to local markets and will thus 
expand with agriculture. For the rest, some hope is held out of attracting 
‘labour-intensive’ industries, provided labour productivity can be raised. Here 
attention is drawn to the importance of raising the efficiency of existing firms. 

The report is a well-integrated survey of Jamaica’s economic problems and 
prospects. It suffers, however, a grave defect in that—as is pointed out—it is 
based on existing inadequate data. More research is urgent and until it is done 
all reports will, like this one, have a tantalizing appearance of not having got 
fully to the root of the matter. 

A. D. Knox 


THE STATE OF Latin America. By German Arciniegas. Trans. from the Spanish 
by Harriet de Onis. London, Cassell, 1953. xvi+430. Maps. Index. 
82” x52". 21s. 
Latin AMERICA is a region of great contrasts: the twenty republics are in different 
stages of social, industrial, and political evolution: the continent as a whole is 
far from static, and abrupt revolutionary changes take place constantly in 
economic and political spheres. For these reasons books written about con- 
temporary Latin America are apt to be unsatisfactory. But this volume, while 
suffering from a number of shortcomings inherent in the task of covering such 
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a wide field, does convey a lucid and comprehensible, if occasionally biased, 
analysis of an abstruse and complex set of situations. 

Sr. Arciniegas is a Colombian who has lived for many years in the United 
States, but he writes with up-to-date knowledge of his subject. The course of 
political events of the past ten years, and the present state of affairs (the end of 
1951) is traced for each country. The evils of dictatorship, whether of Caudillos, 
as in Central America, or of a political party, as in Colombia, are mercilessly 
exposed. The author’s own political ideas are clearly in evidence. He is a Liberal 
of the traditional Colombian school. His sympathies are invariably with the 
Opposition whatever the political colour of the régime under discussion. He is 
severely critical of governments whether they be the dictatorship of the trade 
unions and the persecution of the landed aristocracy, as in Argentina, or the 
dictatorship of an aristocratic oligarchy and the persecution of Aprismo as in 
Peru. In fact, Sr. Arciniegas’s personal convictions reflect one of the basic 
characteristics of Latin American politics—he is a theorist and a perfectionist 
and invariably ‘agin’ governments whatever their complexion. 

The book reflects the view-points of the United States to a remarkable degree. 
It is permeated throughout with a sense of identical interests and the common 
destiny of the Americas. The good the author sees in Latin America is generally 
that which appears good in the eyes in Washington. Too little cognizance has 
been taken of the fact that some republics feel uneasy within this fold, and want 
to work out their destinies in their own way; and this uneasiness should not 
always be labelled Fascism, Communism, or some other un-American movement. 
These ideologies exist, but some of the movements so classified by Sr. Arciniegas 
were traditional in Latin America in the nineteenth century. 

The real value of the book lies in the author’s knowledge of his own con- 
tinent, and those flashes of insight into Latin American politics and personalities 
which come more frequently from the pen of a Latin American writer. His ex- 
perience has enabled him to determine accurately the problems and peculiarities 
of each country, and this has contributed clarity and lucidity to the text. One 
cannot help regretting, however, that more space has not been devoted to what is 
taking place in the trade union movement and in social welfare and legislation, 
and their impact upon local and hemisphere politics. The original Spanish has 
been ably translated and the book is highly readable, as regards language, style, 
and content. 


R. J. DERVEL EVANS 


Latin AMERICA: The Outlook for British Exports. London, The Credit In- 
surance Association, October 1952. 16 pp. Tables. 9?” x7}”. No Price. 


Tue British stake in Latin America has been a seriously declining asset for years 
as regards capital investment and trade interchange. With the surrender since the 
war of some two hundred million pounds in British-owned public utility corpora- 
tions, the creation of new investment and an increase in visible exports should 
be an essential feature of British policy and enterprise. There is little evidence 
that this problem has been getting the attention it deserves. 

The issue of this pamphlet by the Credit Insurance Association spells out in 
unmistakable terms the seriousness of the problem. British exports to what 
will become in a few years ‘one of the world’s greatest trade areas’ dropped from 
25 per cent in Igto to 12 per cent in 1938 and to about 7 per cent in 1951. 
Latin America’s imports from the United States, on the other hand, have risen 
from 34 per cent in 1938 to 50 per cent in 1951. The United States has also re- 
placed the United Kingdom as the source of foreign investment, and its capital 
outlay in Latin America grew by over $2,000 million between 1938 and 1951. 
In the meantime, also, Germany is making a great recovery and supplied 5} 
per cent of Latin America’s total imports in 1951. Even the combined exports, 
for instance, of Belgium, Luxembourg, France, Sweden, and Switzerland in the 
same years were double those of the United Kingdom. 
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These are only a few of the highly significant facts set out in this pamphlet, 
but what is still more disturbing is the apparent absence of any real constructive 
effort by Britain to recover the ground lost. The United States, Germany, and 
France are much more active in making new investments and in fostering trade 
both by private and official action. The success of their efforts only serves to 
point a contrast with the less aggressive attitude of the United Kingdom. 

The pamphlet deserves to be very widely read. It is one of the most lucid 
and constructive efforts that has appeared on this important issue for years. 

R. J. DERVEL Evans 


RACE AND CLASS IN RuRAL Brazit. Ed. by Charles Wagley. Paris, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 1952. 160 pp. 
Illus. Diagrams. Map. Tables. Bibliog. (Race and Society.) 83” x5}". 
$1.27. 7s. 6d. Frs. 350. 


Tuts little volume is one of a series, published by Unesco, on racial problems. It 
is the outcome of research, conducted jointly by a Brazilian Research Foundation 
and the Department of Anthropology of Columbia University. 

It is difficult to distinguish between the book itself and the field researches 
on which it is based. Four such researches were undertaken in small rural com- 
munities, one in the Amazon Valley, another on the north east coast, near 
Bahia, a third in the arid Sertao, and still another in the highlands of Minas 
Gerais. These researches have been carried out with meticulous thoroughness, 
and many of the discoveries are interesting and enlightening. The common 
element was a series of eight photographs, each of which showed a man or woman 
of the four main racial groups in Brazil, the White, the Negro, the Mulatto or 
mestico, and the Amerindian or caboclo. In regard to these photographs, groups 
of people were asked questions as to who was the most attractive, the wealthiest, 
the best worker, the most honest, and so on. The analysed results might be held 
to show that there is almost as much racial prejudice in Brazil as elsewhere, but 
it is clear that matters of taste cannot be interpreted as prejudice. The relative 
absence of racial prejudice in Brazil and the degree of miscegenation which has 
occurred are well known; equally well known and recognized is the preference 
for White characteristics. It is to be doubted whether the methods of com- 
mercial market research are themselves most suitable for anthropological work. 
The more so as, in this case, it is recognized by two of the contributors that the 
photographs were not wholly comparable or representative. Nevertheless, these 
four studies, and the introduction and summary by Mr Wagley, are of interest to 
students of racial questions and to all interested in the future of Brazil. It isa 
pity that the book does not include analagous studies of urban areas. As Brazil 
develops and technological progress is achieved, the importance of the larger 
towns and cities increases. It is they that set the tone and establish the 
standards; in a sense, the ideas of the city have replaced the influence and stand- 
ing of the old, aristocratic land-owning class. 

The volume bears traces of hasty preparation and is marred by minor faults. 
Thus, for example, in Mr Wagley’s introduction he says: ‘Nor will Brazilians who 
are aware of the social realities in their country deny that race prejudice is en- 
tirely lacking’ (p. 8). Clearly, Mr Wagley means precisely the reverse. There are 
also some needless repetitions. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the four studies is the one about the com- 
munity in the Amazon area, mainly because it is least known, even to students 
of Brazil. This study, by Mr Wagley himself, reveals that what racial prejudice 
there is in the Amazon area is mainly against the Amerindian element, rather 
than against the Negro. 

The final conclusions are much as anyone familiar with the Brazilian racial 
pattern, might expect. In fact, there is a relative absence of race-prejudice, but 
an undoubted preference for the White. On the other hand, more important 
than race is class, and wealth and other factors are at least as important as 
racial origins in determining class. In spite of some faults, this is a useful con- 
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tribution to the study of racial relations in a country where miscegenation seems 
to be leading to a homogeneity which is exceptional in areas where the racial 
origins of the people are so widely different. 

J. A. CAMACHO 


BotiviA: Land, People, and Institutions. By Olen E. Leonard. Introduction 
by Carl C. Taylor. Washington, D.C., Scarecrow Press, 1952. 297 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 83” 5%”". $6. 


A sHort while ago I had occasion to read and review the comprehensive report 
on Bolivia prepared by the Mission which visited that country on behalf of the 
United Nations. With that report in mind, it has been most interesting now to 
read Dr Leonard’s book which, though it has no connexion with the said report, 
is really complementary to it inasmuch as this work is mainly a sociological 
study of the Bolivian scene, whereas the report dealt with the economy of the 
country in all its aspects. 

Dr Leonard, it appears, spent two years in Bolivia gathering material for his 
book, and as he appears also to be thoroughly conversant with Spanish and to 
be well acquainted with Latin America, he can justly be regarded as well 
qualified to write about Bolivia and its people. 

The five Parts into which the work is divided deal respectively with: 
Regional Diversity, The People of Bolivia, Man—Land Relationships, Social 
Institutions, Levels and Standards of Living. There are numerous tables and 
photographs. The reproduction of the latter is not very satisfactory, while the 
statistical tables, as Dr Leonard would doubtless be the first to admit, have to 
be treated with caution. However, such data as they contain, approximate 
though the figures at best may be, can serve to enable fairly accurate general 
conclusions to be formed. There would appear to be an obvious error in table 11, 
on page 169—enrolment of children of school age. The figures in the ‘Not En- 
rolled’ columns belong to the ‘Enrolled’ columns, and vice versa, as is clear from 
the paragraph immediately preceding the table. 

Dr Leonard’s study, like the United Nations Report, brings home to one 
what an uphill task confronts the rulers of Bolivia. This illuminating sociological 
study shows up many of the country’s grave problems, but it does not fall within 
the scope of the work to offer suggestions as to how these problems should be 
solved. This, however, has been well attempted by the report of the UN 
Mission, which should be read in conjunction with Dr Leonard’s study. 

The book is provided at the end with a useful glossary, a full bibliography, 
and an index. 

T. Iror REEs. 


DEFENSE OF FREEDOM. By the Editors of La Prensa. New York, John Day, 
1952. 315 pp. Illus. Index. 8”x5}". $4. 


La Prensa was one of the great newspapers of the world: its fine editorials made 
it an institution in the Spanish-speaking world. After withstanding ten years 
of persecution it was finally closed down by trade union action instigated by 
the Argentine Government in January 1951, and it is the story of this struggle 
that is now told by the Editors in this book. The first part deals with the events 
which led to its suppression, and the second contains reprints of editorial ex- 
tracts covering the eighty-one years of its history. 

The suppression of newspapers for political reasons is not uncommon in Latin 
America, and while the facts of La Prensa’s story are well known, the funda- 
mental nature of the conflict between it and the present régime is less well under- 
stood. It was not the customary enmity between rival political factions but a 
fundamental difference in outlook between the surging forces which led to the 
Peron Revolution and much of what was good in the former semi-feudal 
system. 

It is possible to admire and sympathize with the high ideals of La Prensa’s 
editorial policy while regretting that it did not move with the times. It is not 
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impossible to find some good in the aspirations which raised Peron to power 
while deploring the methods which have been adopted to sustain him in this 
position. La Prensa, in magnificent Spanish, thundered in vain to stem 
the tide. But its views influenced only those out of sympathy with the new 
social forces. It is, however, doubtful if it would have survived even if its out- 
look had been less conservative, for some other and more liberal papers have 
been suppressed by Peron. 

This book suggests that La Prensa’s high ideals and traditional attitude re- 
main unchanged. There is little indication of sympathy with the new social 
movements of post-war Latin America or of any tolerance for the rude and im- 
perfect régimes some of them will create. Its tragedy is that there is little likeli- 
hood of a restoration of the old system in the Argentine except under a form of 
dictatorship which La Prensa’s ideals would oblige it to oppose. 

R. J. DERVEL Evans 


CHILEAN ScRAP-Boox. By Stephen Clissold. London, Cresset Press, 1952. 

316 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 83”x5}". 25s. 
As its title implies, this book is a compilation of material on the land and people 
of Chile. It is, however, more than this, for the author’s personal impressions and 
his thoughtful analysis of the many facets of Chilean life act as a cement which 
binds the observations and research of others into a well organized assessment of 
the character of each region of the country. Delving into topography, history, 
economics, politics, folk-lore, literature, and art, the reader is taken pro- 
gressively from the arid north to the sub-antarctic south in seventeen fascinating 
chapters which show how thoroughly Mr Clissold has absorbed the spirit of the 
Chilean people and the striking contrasts between the many regions in which they 
live. The contributions of the indigenous peoples (and in particular the Arau- 
canians), of the Spanish conquerors, and of the several foreign elements to the 
Republic’s demographic, social, economic, and political life all find a place. In 
short, it is a book which by its attractive descriptions should prove a pleasant 
introduction to a land which for many is still ‘little more than a name on the 
map’ (p. 1). The references and notes at the end of each chapter are particularly 
useful. 

A few factual errors appear, such as the indication that Aguirre Cerda was 
still alive in 1944 (p. 81), and occasional misprints of proper names, but the most 
disconcerting feature is the occurrence of twenty mis-spellings of place-names in 
the four maps, which, had they combined their artistic appearance with 
accuracy and legibility, would have been of much greater value. 

GILBERT J. BUTLAND 


GENERAL 


THE STORY OF THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. By Raymond B. Fosdick. 
Foreword by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. London, Odhams, 1952. 352 pp. 
Tables. Index. 8}”x5}". 25s. 

THERE are many people to whom the Rockefeller Foundation has become a 

household word, but who are yet acquainted with only a small part of its 

activities. A comprehensive account of what it is and what it has done and is 
doing has been very much needed. And no one could be better qualified to tell 
the story than Mr Fosdick, who had already been long associated with the 

Foundation before becoming its President for twelve years (1936-48). It is 

indeed a marvellous story that he has to tell. For the first fifteen years (to 1928) 

the Foundation’s activities were concentrated on health and medical education, 

and the earlier chapters of the book describe the measures taken to cope with 
some of the great endemic diseases of the world, hookworm, malaria, and yellow 
fever. 

The Foundation was only one of several great philanthropic undertakings 
which Rockefeller handsomely endowed, but it was the biggest. Out of a total 
capital of $446 million, it received $183 million, plus $58 million transferred 
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from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, when this was merged in the 
Foundation in 1929 (p. 36). There was some overlapping of activities, and in 
1928 a drastic reorganization concentrated in the Foundation all the pro- 
grammes relating to the advancement of human knowledge (p. 156). Its scope 
was thereby widened to include not only the natural and social sciences, but the 
humanities and arts. There follow three chapters which incidentally present an 
illuminating survey of the present state of the social sciences. And finally there 
is an account of the Foundation’s very miscellaneous activities under the head 
of humanistic studies. 
An interesting and inspiring history well told. 


R. G. HAWTREY 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1952. 4th issue. By the United Nations Statistical 
Office of the United Nations Department of Economic Affairs. (In English 
and French.) New York, United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1952. 518 
pp. Tables. 114”x9". Paper $6. 45s. Cloth $7.50. 55s. 


THE 1952 Demographic Yearbook is the fourth in a series of international com- 
pendia of population information published by the United Nations. Wherever 
possible, the materials presented in the earlier editions are extended to include 
data for 1951. The most significant change in the current volume is the addition 
of four statistical tables dealing with the geographic distribution of the population. 
The specific subjects of the tables are the distribution of the population by major 
civil division, such as counties in the case of Great Britain and states for the 
United States (no. 5); urban and rural populations, by sex (no. 6); population 
of agglomerations or localities classified by number of inhabitants (no. 7); and 
the population of each city of 100,000 or more inhabitants and of each national 
capital and administrative centre (no. 8). An introductory chapter offers a pithy 
discussion of the trend of world urbanization since 1900 and the impact of this 
trend on such population variables and characteristics as fertility, mortality, and 
the sex ratio. 

The only other important substantive changes in the contents of the new 
volume are the addition of one table giving crude divorce rates, two which present 
statistics of resettlement and repatriation of refugees under the auspices of the 
International Refugee Organization, and the elaboration of an old table covering 
population counts and intercensal rates of change since 1900 to include the period 
1850-1900. 

Because the census offices of many countries have employed different 
definitions of the ‘urban population’, the current Yearbook provides several 
guides to help the reader to judge the comparability of the data in the new tables 
dealing with the geographic distribution of the population. The results of a test 
of the accuracy of the distributions of the population by age and sex are pre- 
sented for the first time. 

The additions to the 1952 Demographic Yearbook are a sign of the con- 
tinuing progress made by the United Nations Statistical Office in enlarging the 
scope and in appraising the quality of the statistics which it collects. 

ROBERT GUTMAN 


FRONTIERS FOR FREEDOM. Ed. by R. Gordon Hoxie. Denver, Colorado, Uni- 
versity of Denver Press, 1952. xiii+327 pp. Index. 9}”x6}”. $3.75. 
Tu1s volume, commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Social 
Science Foundation of the University of Denver, is a collection of papers by a 
number of American and foreign scholars, business men, and statesmen, amon, 
whom are Mr Eden, Professor Mead Earle, Dr Bunche, and Dr Charles Malik. 
Subjects discussed are the United Nations, the alliance of the free nations, the 
underdeveloped areas, freedom in the United States, and human rights. The 
contributions are uneven in quality, and none of the contributors claims to 

examine his selected problem in any but general terms. 
IEUAN G. JOHN 
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WorLD CHRISTIAN HANDBOOK 1952. Ed. by E. J. Bingle and Kenneth G, ~ 
Grubb. London, World Dominion Press, 1952. xii+389 pp. Tables, © 
Index. 8?" x53". 21s. 

THE World Christian Handbook was first published in 1949. This is the second 

issue. It is a most valuable work of reference. The first and readable part of 

some 100 pages consists of carefully written surveys, of which Mr Bingle’s 
admirable and objective description of the non-Roman aspects of the World 

Mission of the Church is the most impressive. The dark shadows of the picture 

are very realistically indicated. The second part is statistical, in the main 

under the various countries. The editors are at pains to point out not merely — 
that religion is not amenable to statistical report, but also that ecclesiastical 
statistics are remarkably unreliable. Their work is as accurate and scholarly as 
knowledge permits. The third, a most valuable, section, is a directory of national 
and international churches, missions, and Christian organizations. There are 
omissions from the story. The (lamentable) religious situation in Columbia, 
for instance, finds no mention, and perhaps ‘comity’ is not easily reconciled with 

‘the whole truth and nothing but the truth’, but this is a remarkable factual 

compendium and very welcome. 

NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK AND STATESMEN’S WHO’s WHO 1953. Intro- 
duction by Vernon Bartlett. London, Burke’s Peerage, 1953. Ixxii+449 
pp. Tables. 10}” x73”. 168s. 

Tus is an attempt to provide in one volume the essential facts about inter- 

national organizations, and about all the countries of the world, together with 

biographical notes on the leading personalities in the world of affairs. The in- 
formation given under each country includes the area and population, the 
members of the government (as at mid-1952), and brief constitutional, political, 
and economic data. In the biographical section some 8,000 names are included, 
and the selection is, therefore, necessarily arbitrary. 

B. K. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON INCOME AND WEALTH. Vol. 0. 1948-49. Ed. by Phyllis 
Deane. Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes, 1953. 109 pp. (International Asso- 
ciation for Research in Income and Wealth.) 10” x73". 37s. 6d. 

THE second volume of this excellent bibliography not only lists material which 

appeared in 1948-9 but also contains references to earlier material discovered 

since Volume 1 went to press in 1952. The arrangement and indexing is helpful 
and short annotations are admirably clear. It is the aim of the bibliography to 
be exhaustive and the editor is to be congratulated on the success with which 
she has obtained her information from her overseas collaborators. 

B. K. 


INDEX BIBLIOGRAPHICUS: Directory of Current Periodical Abstracts and 
Bibliographies. Vol. m1. Social Sciences, Education, Humanistic Studies. 
Compiled by Theodore Besterman. Forewords by J. T. Bodet and F. D, 
Duyvis. Paris, Unesco: The Hague, International Federation for Docu- 
mentation; London, H.M.S.O., 1952. xi+72 pp. 10}”x8}”". $1.75. Frs. 
450. Qs. 6d. 

THE last edition of Index Bibliographicus was published in 1931. The latest 

edition has come out in two parts; the first covered science and technology, and 

the present volume deals with the social sciences, education, and humanistic 
studies. The intention is to list all periodicals containing bibliographies and 
abstracts on these subjects. The entries are arranged by the Universal Decimal 

Classification, and subject and title indexes are provided. This compilation is $0 

useful and so necessary that it is to be hoped that a revised edition will be issued 

before too long, in which the many errors of this issue will be corrected. 





